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E Words or Language in general 


0 D e ene Man for 2 Man fitted to. 
' ſociable Mos — made him not form articw. |, 
1 only with an inclination, and un- late Soundt. 
EN der a neceſſity to have tellowſhip | 
4 | with thoſe of his own kind ; but furniſhed him 200 with as 
Be, which was to be the great Inſtrument, and common 
125 of Society. Man therefore had by Nature his Organs ſo 
toned, as to be fit to frame articulate Sounds, which we call 
5 mn But this was not enough to produce Language; for 
| Ba and ſeveral other Birds, will be taught to make articu- 
late Sounds diſtinct enough, which yet, by no means, are Ca> 
* of Language. 3 
8. 2. Belides articulate Sounds therefore; i it was To make thaw. ö 
farther neceſſary, that he ſhould be able to uſe theſe Ven: * Ideas. 4 
Y S0wnds, &s Signs of internal Conception; and to make | 
Ithem ſtand as marks for the Hea within his own Mind, where- 
by they might be made known to others, and the Thoughts oh 
"Þ _ Minds be conveyed from one to another. 
1 7 5 Bus neither was this ſufficient to make "Fo make ge- 
| Wor ſo uſeful as they ought to be. It is not e- 5. . 
1 (XS perfection of Language, that Sounds 
made Signs of Ie, unleſs thoſe Signs ean be ſo made ufe. 


oh, ag to gebend, ſeveral — * Fer the Multiplicar 
don 


* 8 
* 


2 Words or Language in General. 

tion of Words would have perplexed their Uſe, had e par · 

ticulat thing need of a diſtinct Name to be ſignified by. To re- 

medy this Inconvenience, Language had yet a farther Im 

ment in the uſe of general Terms, whereby one Word was 

made to.mark a multitude of particular Exiſtences : Which ad- 

vantageous uſe of Sounds was obtain'd only by the Difference 
of the Idea they were made Signs of. Thoſe Names becomin 

general, which are made to ſtand for general Lea, and th * 

remaining particular, where the Idea they are uſed for are pa- 


ticular. 
CR S. 4. Beſides theſe Names which ſtand for Iden, 
To make ge. there be other Words which Men make uſe ol, 
weral Signs. not to ſignify any Idea, but the want or abſence of * 
= ſome Ideas {imple or complex, or all Ideas together; 
ſuch as are Nihil in Latin, and in Engliſh, Ignorance and Bar- 
renneſs. All which negative or privative Words, cannot be ſaid 
Yroperly to belong to, or ſignify no Idea: for then they would 
be perfectly inſignificant Sounds; but they relate to poſitive 
Idea, and ſignify their Abſencſde. 
= S. 5. It may alſo lead us a little towards the O- 
Words nlti- riginal of all our Notions and Knowledge, if we 
mately deri- remark, how great a Dependance our Vord: have 
ved from ſuch on common ſenſible Ideas; and how thoſe, which 
as ſignify jeu- axe made uſe of to ſtand for Actions and Notions 
ble Ideas. quite removed from Senſe, have their riſe from thence, 
wr and from obvions ſenſible Ideas are transferred to more 
abſtruſe Significations, and made to ſtand for Ideas that come got 
under the cognizance of our Senſes; v. g. to Imagine, Apprehend, 
Comprehend, Adhere , Conceive , Inſtil, Diſquſt, Diſturbance, Tran- 
uillity, &c. are all Words taken from the Operations of ſenſi- 
ble Things, and applied to certain Modes of Thinking. Spirit, 
in its primary Signification, is Breath; Angel, a Meflenger : 
And I doubt nor, but if we could trace them to their Sources, 
we ſhould find, in all Languages, the Names, which ſtand for 
Things that fall not under our Senſes, to have had their farſt 
riſe from ſenſible Ideas. By which we may give fome kind of 
gueſs, what kind of Notions they were, and whence derived, 
which filled their Minds, who were the firſt Beginners of Lan- 
guages; and how Nature, even in the naming of Fhings, un- 
awares ſuggeſted to Men the Originals and Principles of all their 
Knowledge: Whilft, to give Names, that might make known 
to others any Operations they felt in themſelves, or any other 
Ideas, that came not under their Senſes, they were tain to 1 | 
| ords 
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Mord or Language in General. 3 
Words from ordinary known Idea of Senſation, by that means 
to make others the more eafily to conceive thoſe Operations they 
experimented in themſelves, which made no outward ſenſib 
Appearances ; and then when they had got known and agreed 
Names, to ſignify thoſe internal Operations of their own Minds, 
they were 11 furniſbed to make known by Word, all 
their other Ideas; ſince. they could conſiſt of nothing, but ei- 
ther of outward ſenſible Perceptions, or of the inwar 


d Opera- 
tions of their Minds about them; we having, as has been pro- 
ved, no ideas at all, but what originally come either from ſen- 
ble Objects without , or what we feel within our felves, 
from the mward Workings of our own Spirits, which we are 
E 6. Bat to underſtand. better the uſe and 5,147 
= force of Language, as ſubſervieat to lallrution iti. 
and Kuowledge, it will be convenient to conſider, 13 
Firſt, To what it * that Names, in the uſe of Language, are im 
Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and 
ſo ſtand not particularly for this or that ſingle Thing; but for | 
forts and ranks of Things, it will be neceſſary to conſider, in 
thenext place, what the Sorts and Kinds, or, if you rather like 
the Latin Names, what the Species and Genera of Things are; 
wherein they conſiſt; and how they come to be made. "Theſe 
being (as they ought ) well looked into, we ſhall the better 
come to find the right uſe of Words; the natural Advantages 
and Detects of Language ; and the Remedizs that ought to be 
uled, w avoid the inconveniencies of obſcurity or uncertainty 
in the fagnification of Words, without which, it is impoſſible 
to diſcourſe with any clearneſs, or order, concerning Know- 
"3 ledge : Which being converſant about Propoſitions, and thoſe 
2 commonly univerſal ones, has greater connexion with 
„ VWorcs, than perhaps is ſuſpected. GE I 
x 7 Theſe Conhiderations therefore, ſhall! be the matter of the 
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© Words are F. I. AN though he have great variety 
ſenſible Signs © M of Thoughts, and fuch, from whi 
weeeſſary far others, as well as himſelf, might re- 
Communica» ceive Profit and Delight; yet they are all with: 
way in his own Breaſt, inviſible, and hidden from o- 
thers, nor can of themſelves bemade appear. The 
Comfort, and Advantage of ny not being to behad with · 
our Communication of Thoughts, it was neceſſary, that Man 
ſhould find out fome external ſenſible Signs, whereby thoſe in- 
viſible Ideas, which his Thoughts are made up of, might be made 
known to others. For this purpoſe, nothing was ſo fit, either 
for Plenty or Quickneſs, as —— Sounds, which with 
fo much Eaſe and Variety, he found himſelf able to make. 
Thus we may conceive how Verde, which were by Nature ſo 
well adapted to that pyrpoſe, come to be made uſe of by Men, 
as the Signs of their Ideas ; not by any natural connexion, that 
there is hetween particular articulate ds and certain Ideas, 
for then there would be but one Language amongſt all Men; 
but by a voluntary Impoſition, whereby ſuch a Word is made 
arbitrarily the Mark of ſuch an Idea. The uſe then of Words, 
darks of Ideas; and the Ideas they ſtand for, 
are their proper and immediate Signification. 5 6] 
S8. 2. The uſe Men have of theſe Marks, being 
Words are the either to record their own Thoughts for the Aſſi- 
Jexfible Signs ſtance of their own Memory; or, as it were, to 
& hu _Idew bring out their Ideas, and lay them before the view 
who uſes thew. of others : Words in their primary or immediate Sig- 
ni fication, ſtand for not hing, but the Ideas in the Mind 
of bim that uſes them, how imperfectly ſoever, or careleſly thoſe 
Ideas are collected from the Things, which they are ſuppoſed to 


repreſent, When a Man ſpeaks to another, it is, that he may 
be underſtood ; and the end of Speech is, that thoſe Sounds, 
as Marks, may make known his Ideas. to the Hearer. Thar 
then which Words are the Marks of, are the Leas of the 
Speaker: Nor can any one apply them, as Marks, immediately 1 

« e þ + 0 ; | to, 1005 


to am thing elſe, but the Ideas, that he himſelf hatb. For this 
would be to make them Signs of his own Conceptions, and yet 
apply them to other Near; which would be to make them 
Signs, and not Signs of his Ideas at the fame time; and fo in 
fot. ro have no Signification at all. Words being voluntary 
Signs, = cannot be voluntary Signs impoſed by him on Things 


v. Sigh ration" of Works 


he knowsnot. That would be to make them Signs of nothin 
Sounds without 7 ery A Man connot make his Wor? 


the Signs either of Qualities in Things, or of Conception in the 
Mind of another, whereof he has none in his own. *Till he 


has ſome Ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to corre- 
© ſhond with the Conceptions of another Man; nor cin uſe any 
Signs for them: For thus they would be the Signs of he.knows 
not what, which is in Truth to be the Signs of nothing. But 
when he repreſents to himſelf other Mens Leas, by ſome of his 
= own, if he conſent to give them the ſame Names, that other 
Men do, tis ſtill to his own eas ; to Hleas that he has, and 
= not to Ideas that he has not. Sf FS 
S8. 3. This is fo neceſfary in the uſe of Lan- Words ore the 
= guage, that in this reſpect, rhe Knowing, and the ſenfible Signs 
= Ignorant ; the Learned, and Unlcarned, uſe the I h Ideas 
rd they ſpeak (with any meaning) all alike. * ue theme 
They, in every Mar's Mouth, ſtand for the Ideas be 
ba, and which he would expreſs by them. A Child having 
taken notice of nothing in the Metal he hears called Gold, buy 
the bright ſhining yellow Colour, he applies the Word Gold 
only to his own Idea of that Colour, and nothing elfe ; and 
therefore calls the ſame Colour in a Veacock's Tail, Gold. A- 
nother that hath better obſerved, adds to ſhining yellow, great 
Weight: And then the Sound Gold, when he uſes it, ſtands 
Por a complex Idea of a ſhining Yellow and very weighty Sub- 
ſſtance. Another adds to thoſe Qualities, Fuſibility: and then 
the Word Gold to him fignifies a Body, bright, yellow, fuſi- 
ple, and very heavy. Another adds Malleability. Each of 
Heſe uſes equally the Word Gold, when they have Occafion to 
preſs the Idea, which they have apply'd it to: But it is evi- 
gent, that each can apply it only to his own Idea; nor can he 
of ake it ſtand, as a Sign of ſuch a complex Idea, as he has not. 
& 4. Bur though Words, as they are uſed by rar often f 
„ Mlen, can properly and immediately ſignify no- cretly referred 
at thing but the Ideas that are in the Mind of the Hr, zo rhe Ideas 
Speaker; yet they in their Fhoughts give them in ether Mens 
g ſecret reference. to, two other thing. Minds, 
F Ein, 
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apply that Name. 


| 75. 855 ſuppoſe their Wards to fland alſo for the reality of Things. 


leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting 


Ideas we have in our own Minds. 


and Imaginations, they bave within their own Breaſts, ere 


 fegnification. from our Cradles, we come to learn certain articu- - 


— —— — 
4 
* * 1 
- . 


on our Tongues, and always at hand in our Memories; but yet 


6 The Signifcationof Words. 


. Firſt, they ſuppoſe their Wards ta he Marks, of the Ideas in s 
Minds alſo of other Men, with whom. they communicate; For elle 
they ſhould talk in vain, aud could not be underſtood, if the 
Sounds they applied to one 1 were ſuch, as by the Hearer. 

were applied to another, which is to ſpeak two Languages. 
But in this Men ſtand not uſually to examine, whether the Idea 
they, and thoſe they diſcourſe with have in their Minds, be the 
fame : But think it enough, that they uſe the Word, as Bey 


image, in the common Acceptation of that Language; in whic| 
they ſuppoſe, that the Idea, they make it a Sign, oh. is preciſely 
the ſame, to which the Underſtanding Men of that Country 

2 8. 5. Secondly, Becauſe Men would not be thaught 
_ Secondly, To to talk barely. ot their own Imaginations, bur. of 
ebe reality of Things as really they are; therefore they often 


* i ts 


| Bur this relating more particularly to Subſtances, 
and their Names, as perhaps the former does to ſimple Idea and 
Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two different ways applying 
Words more at large, when we come to treat of the Names of Th 
mixed Modes, and Subſtances, in particular: Though give me 
the uſe of Words, and 
brings pur Laan and Confuſion into their Signii- 
cation, Whenever we make them ſtand for any thing, but thoſe i 


58. 6. Concerning Words alſo it is farther to be 
mordi by uſe conſidered: Firſt, That they being immediatel7 
readily excite the Signs of Mens Ideas; and, by that means, the 
Ideas. Inſtruments whereby Men communicate cheir Con- 
| ceptions, and expreſs to one another thoſe Thoughts 


comes by conſtant uſe, to be ſuch a Connexion between certain Sounds, 
and the Ideas they ſtand for, that the Names heard, almoſt as re- 
dily excite certain Ideas, as if the Objects themſelves, Which 
are apt to produce them, did actually affect the Senſes. Which 
is manifeſtly fo in all obvious ſenſible Qualities ; and in all Sub- 
ſtances, that frequently, and familiarly occur to us. = 

DOTY . 7. Secondly, That though the proper and in» þ 

Word: often mediate Signification of Words, are Ideas in the 
wſed withous Mind of the Speaker; yet becauſe by familiar ule 
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be Signification-of Words. 7 
are not always careful to examine, or ſettle their Significations 
perfectly, it often happens that Men, even when they would ap- 
ply themſelves to an attentive Conſideration, do ſet their Tbougbes 
more on Words than Things. * Nay, becauſe Words are many of 
them learn'd, before the Ideas are known for which they ſtand : 
Therefore ſome, not only Children, but Men, ſpeak ſeveral 
Words, no otherwiſe than Parrots do, only becauſe they have 
learn'd them, and have been accuſtomed to thoſe Sounds. Bur 
ſo far as Words ate of, Uſe and Signification, fo far is there a 
conſtant connexion between the Sound and the Idea; and a De- 
nation, that the one ſtand for the other: without which Ap- 
9 of them, they are nothing. but ſo much inſignificant 
8. 8. Mondi by long and familiar uſe, as has been Their Signifs. 
= faid, come to excite in Men certain Heat, ſo con- catien per- 
ſtantly and readily, that they. are apt to ſuppoſe a J*#!7 arbitra. 
| —_—_ . 5 7 ry. 
© ſignify only Mens peculiar Leas, and that h/ a pere 
Fectiy arbitrary Impoſition, is evident, in that they often fail to 
= excite in others (even that uſe the ſame Language) the ſame 
Ideas, we take them to be the Signs of: And every Man has fo 


2 i inviolevle a Liberty, to make Words ſtand for what Leas he 


= pleaſes, that no one hath the Power to make others have the 
= ſame Ideas in their Minds, that he has, when they uſe the fame 
Words, that he does. And therefore the great Auguſtus himſelf, 
in the Poſſeſſion of that Power which: ruled the World; acknow- 
ledged, he could not make a new Latin Word: which was as 
much as to ſay, that he could not arbitrarily appoint, what Idea 
any Sound ſhould: be a Sign of, in the Mouths and common 
Language of his Subjects. Tis true, common ule, by a racit 
bee Coyſent, appropriates certain Sounds to certain Ideas in all Lan- 
Iguages, which fo far limits the Signification of that Sound, 

ea“ that unleſs a Man applies it to the ſame Idea, he does not ſpeak 
cn properly: And let me add, that unleſs a Man's Words excite 
n the fame Heas in the Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in 

f peaking, he docs not ſpeak intelligibly. But whatever be the 
TFonſequence of any Man's uſing of Words differently, either 
Tom their general Meaning, or the particular Senle of the Per- 
1 ſon to whom be addreſſes them, this is certain, their Significa- 
tion, in his uſe of them, is limited to his Ideas, and they can be 


u- Signs of nothing elle. 
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For every par- Thing id have a diſtin pecu 
Leular "thing ſignification and uſe of Words, depending on that 


poſſible. is neceſſary, in the Ap 
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. The greateſt 8. 1. i LL 1. Thing, tar exiſt, dan parti 
2 i it may 12 be thou — 
mr, ow Hr that which ough 

re to tec ſhould de 0 
mean in their Signification : but yet wekled the quite contrary. 


The far greatef pare of Words, that make all La es, are ge- 
neral Terms : which has not been the Effect of eglect, or 
Chance, but of Reaſon, and Nece | 


8. 2. Firſt, It s impoſſible, that every 


walls 
liar Name. For the 


ro eue e connexion, which the Mind makes between its 
nent is im- Leas, and the Sounds it uſes as Signs of them, it 


plication of Names to This 
chat the Mind ſhould have diſtinct Idea, of 

Things, and retain alſo the particular Name that belongs to > 

very one, with its peculiar appropiation to that Idea. But it is 


beyond the Power of Humane o_ city to frame and retain di- 


fling Lea, of all the 3 ings we meet with : every | 
Bird, and Beaft Men {aw ; every Tre and Plant, that affect- 
ed the Senſes, could not gad 2 Place in the moſt capacious Un- 


derſtanding. If it be looked on, as an Inſtance of a prodigious 2 
Memory, That ſome Generals have been able to call every Sol- 
dier in their Army, by his proper Name: We may eaſily find a 


Reafon, why Men have never attempted to give Names to each 4 | 
Sheep in their Flock, or Crow that flies over thein Heads; 


much leſs to call every Leaf of Plants, or Grain of Sand that q F 


came in their woe by: a 1 Name. 


S. „If it were poſſible, it would yet 
| And wha be 72 So ir would not ſerve to the chief 


end of Language. Men would in vain heap up 9.4 | 
Naracs of particular Things, that would not ſerve them to 
communicate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and uſe them 


M Talk with others, only that they may be underſtood : which : 


is then only done, when by Uſe or Conſent, the Sound] mate 18 
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FBesneral Terms. 6 
by the Organs of Speech, excites in another Man's Mind, who 
hears it, the Idea I apply it to in mine, when I ſpeak it. This 
cannot be done by Names, applied to particular Things, where- 
of I alone having the Ideas in my Mind, the Names of them 
could not be fignificant, or intelligible to another, who. was not 
acquainted with all thoſe very particular Things, which had 
fallen under my Notice. PE ant as att» 

S. 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo feaſible ; (which I 
think is not,) yet à diſtin Name for every particular Thing, would 
not be of any great uſe for the improvement of Knowledge : which 
though founded in particular Things, enlarges it ſelf by ge- 
neral Views; to which, Things reduced into Sorts under ge- 
neral Names, are properly ſubſervient. Theſe, with the Names 
belonging to them, come within ſome compaſs, and do not mul- 

tiply every Moment, beyond what, either the Mind can con- 
= tain, or Uſe requires. And therefore in theſe Men, have for 
the moſt part ſtopp'd : but yet not fo, as to hinder themſelves 
from diſtinguiſhing particular Things, by appropriated Names, 
where Convenience demands it. And therefore in their own 
= Species, which they have moſt to do with, and wherein they 
_ 7 have often occaſion to mention particular Perſons ; they make 
uke of proper Names, and their diſtin Individuals have di- 
ſtinct Denomination, | 

58. 5. Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo , Cities, bat thing 
Rivers, Mountains, and other the like DiſtinQi- have proper 
ons of Place, have uſually found peculiar Names, mer. 
= and that for the fame Reaſon ; they being ſuch as 
Mien have often an Occaſion to mark particularly, and, as it 
were, ſet before others in their Diſcourſes with them. And I 
doubt not, but if we had reaſon to mention particular Horſes, 
i sas often as we have to mention particular Men, we ſhould have 
"23 proper Names for the one, as familiar as for the other; and Buce- 
"Z phalus would be a Word as much in Uſe, as Alexander. And 
therefore we ſee that amongſt Jockeys, Horſes have their proper 
Names to be known and diſtinguiſhed by, as commonly as theic 
Servants : Becauſe amongſt them, there is often occaſion to men: 
tion this or that particular Horſe, when he is out of Sight. _ 
+ $.6. The next thing to be conſidered is, bos 
 Seneral Words come to be made. For ſince all things How general 
That exiſt are only particulars, how come we by Hardt are 
general Terms, or where find we thoſe general Na- 79%. _ 
<1; _ tures they are ſuppoſed to ſtand for? Words . 
„ Come general, by being made the ſigus of general Ideas : and 
Cay TI: 165 | Ideas 


10 Gereral Terms. | | 
Neat become general, by ſeparating from them the circuniſtances 
of Time, and Place, and any other Ideas, that may determine 
them to this or that le gbl he Exiſtence. By this way of ab- 
ſtraction they are made capable of repreſenting more Individuals 
than one; each of which; having in it a conformity to that 
abſtract Idas, is (as well call it) of that Sor. 

8. 7. But to deduce this a little more diſtinctly, it will not 
perhaps be amiſs, to trace our Notions, and Names, from their 
ginning, and obſerve by what degrees we proceed, and by 
what ſteps we enlarge our Ideas from our firſt Infancy: There 
is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas of the Perſons Chil 
dren converſe with, ( to inſtance in them alone) are like the 
Perſons themſelves, only particular. The Ideas of the Nurſe, 
ani the Mother, are well framed in their Minds; and, like 
2 of them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals. The 

ames they firſt gave to them, are confined to theſe Individuals; 
and the Names of Nurſe and Mamma, the Child uſes, determine 
themſelves to thoſe Perſons. Afterwards, when Time and a large 

Acquaintance has made them obſerve, that there are a great many 
other Things in the World, that in ſome common agreements of 
Shape, and ſeveral other Qualities, reſemble their Father and 
Mother, and thoſe Perſons they have been uſed to, they frame 
an Ide, which they find thoſe many Particulars do partake in; 
and to that they give, with others, the name Men for Example; 
And thus 8hey come to have a general Name, and a general Idea. 
Wherein they make nothing new, but only leave out of the #7 
complex Idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Fane, that 
which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is common to 
them all. 3 90 — i 2 

S. 8. By the ſame way, that they come by the general ame 
and Idea of Man, they eaſily advance to more general Names and 

Notions. For obſerving, that ſeveral Things that differ from 
their Idea of Man, and cannot therefore be comprehended uns 
der that Name, have yet certain Qualities, wherein they agree 
with Man, by retaining only thoſe Qualities, and uniting them 
into one Idea, they have again another and a more general Idea; 
to which having given a Name, they make a term of a more 
comprehenſive extenſion : Which new Idea is made, not by any _ 
new addition, bur only, as before, by leaving out the ſhape; * 


and ſome other Properties ſignified by the name Man, and re- 


taining only a Body, with Life, Senſe, and Spontaneous Moti 
on, comprehended under the Name Animal. 


d - 


General Terms. ” 11 
S. 9. That this is the „whereby Men firſt 3 
2 A Fine? g general Ideas, and 3 N to them, | General Na. 
3 chink, is fo evident, that there needs no other rares are no- 
proof of it, but the conſidering of a Many felf, ing but ab- 
or others, and the ordinary proceedings of their Hract Ideas. 
Minds in Knowledge: And he that thinks ge- 2 
neral Natures or Notions, are any thing elſe but ſuch abſtract 
and partial Ideas of more complex ones, taken at firſt from par- 
ticular Exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a loſs where to find them. 
For let any one reflect, and then tell me, wherein does his Idea 
_ of Man differ from that of Peter and Paul ; or his Idea of Horſe 
from that of Bucepbalw, but in the leaving out ſomething, that 
zs peculiar to each Individual; and retaining ſo much of thoſe 
particular complex Ideas, of ſeveral particular Exiſtences, as they 
are found to agree in? Of the complex Ideas, fignified by the 
names Man, and Horſe, leaving out but thoſe particulars where- 


in they differ, and retaining only thoſe wherein they agree, and 
of thole, making a new diſtin complex Idea, and giving the 
name Animal to it, one hath a more general term, that compre- 
7 2 hends, with Man, ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out of the 
| Mea of Animal, Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, and the remain- 
ig complex Idea, made up of the remaining ſimple ones of Body, 
ite, and Nouriſhment, becomes a more general one, under 
k 
: 
* 
B) 


| the more comprehenſive term, Vivens. And not to dwell lon- 
ger upon this particular, ſo evident in it ſelf, by the ſame way 
the Mind proceeds to Bedy, Subſtance, and at laſt ro Being, Thing, 
and ſuch univerſal terms, which ſtand for any of our Ideas what- 


17 5 ſoever. To conclude, this whole myſtery of Genera and Species, 
> Which make fuch a noiſe in the Schools, and are, with juſtice, 
o little regarded out of them, is nothin g elſe but abſtract Ideas, 
more or leſs comprehenfive, with names annexed to them. In 
all which, this is conſtant and vnvariable, That every one 
2 genera] term, ſtands for fuch an Idea, as is but a part of any of 
7} boſe contained under it. 1 a6; 
. 10. This may ſhew us the reaſon, why, in the Why ebe 
'defins of Words, which is nothing bur declaring Genus # ordi- 
| _ their fignification, we make uſe of the Genus, or next narily made 
 B&eneral Word that comprehends it. Which is not ue of in Defi- 
„ut of neceſſity, but only to fave the labour of e- ion. 
numerating the ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which the 
next general Word or Genu, ſtands for; or, perhaps, ſome® 
* |. Timesthe ſhame of not being able to do it. But though defining 
hy by Cenis and Differentia, ( | crave leave to ule theſe terms of Arr, 
9; * E325 : though 


_ 8 
et * — — 


12 General Terms. | 
though originally Latin, fince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe Noz 
tions they Tn applied to ; ) I ſay, though defining by the Genus 
be the ſhorteſt way; yet, I think, it may be doubted, whether 
it be the beſt. This 1 am ſure, it is not the only, and ſo. not 
abſolutely neceſſary. For Definition being nothing but making 
another underſtand by Words, what Idea, the term defined -: 
ſtands for, a definition is beſt made' by enumerating thoſe ſim· 

ple Ideas that are combined in the fignification of the term de- 

fined : and if inſtead of ſuch an enumeration, Men have accu 
ſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general term, it has not been 
out of neceſſity, or for greater clearneſs; but for quickneſs and 
diſpatch ſake. For, I think, that to one who deſired to know 


what Idea the word Man ſtood for; if it ſhould be ſaid, that 


Man was a ſolid extended Subſtance, having Life, Senſe, ſpon- 
taneous Motion, and the Faculty of Reaſoning, I doubt not but 
the meaning of the term Man, would be as well underſtood, 
and the Idea it ſtands for, be at leaſt as clearly made known, as 
when it is defined to be a rational Animal; which by the ſeveral 
definitions of Animal, Vivens, and Corpus, reſolves it ſelf into thoſe 
enumerated Ideas. I have in explaining the term Man, followed 
here the ordinary Definition of the Schools: which tho, per- 
haps, not the moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to my preſent 
purpoſe. And one may, in this inſtance, ſee what gave occa- 


ſion to the Rule, that a Definition muſt conſiſt of Genus and 


more in the next Chapter. 


8. 11. To return to general Words, it is plain, 


General and 
Univerſal are 
Creatures of 
the Under- 
ſtanding, 


<1 ws +» 


Lage,; and fo are applicable indiffercntly to many Particular d 


General Terms; 13 
Things; And Ideas are general, when they are ſet up as the 


f £ | Repreſentatives of many particular Things: but Univerſality 


belongs not to things themſelves, which are all of them parti- 
cular in their Exiftence, even thoſe Words, and Ideas, which in 
their ſignilication, are general. When therefore we quit Par- 
ticulars, the Generals that reſt, are only Creatures of our own 
making, their general Nature bein 2 but the Capacity 
they are put into by the Underſtan ng, of ſignitying or repre- 
ſenting many particulars. For the ſignification they have, is 


nothing but a relation, that by the Mind of Man is added to 


them. ( 


5. 12. 


—_ — 


(a) Againſt this the Biſhop of Wercefter objects, and our 


1 Author * anſwers as followeth : However, ſaith the Biſhop, In hu firſt 
the abſtracted Ideas are the Work of the Mind, as appears Letter,p, 189, 


by an Inſtance produced of the Efſence of the Sun being in &c. 
one ſingle Individual: In which Caſe it is granted, That 


the Idea may be fo abſtracted, that more Suns might agree in it, and it is 


as much a Sort, as if there were us many Suns as there are Stars, So that 
here we have a real Eſſence ſublifticg in one Individual, but capable of being 
multiplied into more, and the ſame Eſſence remaining. But in this one Sun 


> there is a real Efſence, and not a meer nominal or abſtrafied Eſſence: But 
ſiuppoſe there were more Suns; would not each of them bave the real Eſſence 
sol the Sun ? For whar is it makes the Second Sun, but having the ſame real 


1 Eſſence with the Firſt? If it were but a Nominal Eſſence, then the Second 


2 would have nothing but the Name, 


This, as I underfiand it, replies Mr. Locke, is to prove, that the abſtract 


Th general Eſſence of any Sort of Things, or things of the ſame Denominati- 
on, v. g. of Man or Marigoles, hath a re Being out of the Underſtanding ; 
$47 1 which, [ confeſs, I am not able to conceive, Your Lordſhip's Proof here 


brought out of my Eſſay, coucerning the Sun, I humbly conceive. will not 
reach it; becauſe what is id there, does not at all concern the real but c- 
minal Eſſence, as is evident from hence, that the Idea I ſpeak of there, is 
2 2 complex Idea; but we have no complex Idea of the internal Conſtitution 
or real Eſſence of the Sun. Beſides, I ſay expreſſy, That our diſtinguiſh= 
ing Subſtances into Species, by Names, is not at all founded on their real. 
Eſſences. So ehat the Sun being one of theſe Subſtances, I cannot, in tha 
Place quoted by your Lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to mean by Eſeuce. of the Sun, 
the real Eſſence of the Sun, unleſs I had ſo expreſſed. But all this Argue 


ment will be at an end, when your Lordſhip ſhall have explained what 


you mean by theſe Words, true Sun. In my Senſe of them, any thing will; 
be a true Sun to which the name San may be truly and properly apply'd, 
And to that Subſtance or Thing, the name Sun may be truly and- properly 
1 apply'd, which has united in it that Combination of ſenſible Qualities, by 


which any thing elſe. that is called. Sen is diſtioguiſhed trom other Sub- 


\ 
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8. 12. The next thing therefore to be conſidec | 
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* Eſet = is, What kind of ſignification it u that General 
are 'the EV (Wards have. For as it is evident that they do not 
fences if the ſignify barely one particular thing; for then 
Genera 1 3 would not be general Terms, * proper 
chene Names; ſo on the cher nde, tis as evident, they 

do not fi gnity a plufality ; for Man and Men 
would * fignify che lame ; and the ” qitinction of numbers 
as Grammarians call them) Would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. 
That then which general Words ſignify, is a ſort of Things; 
and each of them does that, by being a en of an abſtra 


Idea 
: —— TT ASIS — Oe” n — : - 


= 3 i. e. by the Nominal Eſſence > Ada thus our Sen is — and 
diflinguiſhed from a fe Star, not by u 7e! Eſſence that we do not know 


(for if we did, 'tis poſſible we ſhould find the real Eſenre or Conflitution 


of one of the fixed Stars to be the ſame with that of our Sun) but by a com- 
plex Idea of ſenſiblè Qualities co- exiſting, which, wherever they are found, 
male a true Sun And thus 1 crave leade to anſwer your Lordſhip's Que- 
ſtioo : For what u it makes the Second Sun to be a true Sun, but 5 the 
fame real Eſſeuce with the Firſt? I it were but a Niet Eſſence, then rhe 
Second would have nothing but the Name. 

I humbly-conceive; if it had the coins Etac, it Wöcd have (org 
thing beiides the Name, viz That nominal Eſſence which is ſufficient to de- 
nominate it truly a San, of to make it be a true Sun, thougb we know no- 


thing of that real Efſence whereon that nominal one depends; your Lord- 


Ihip will then argue, That that real Eſſence'iv in the Second Sum, and makes 
the Second dun. I grant it, when the Mond zun comes to exiſt, ſo as to be 
perceived by us to have all the Ideas contained in our complex | Idea, 1. e. in 
our Nominal Eſenes of a Sun. For ſhould it be true ( as is now believed by 
Aſtronomers) that the real Eſſence of the Sun were in ar y of the fixed Stars, 
yer ſuch a Star could not for chat, be by us called à Sun, whillt it anſwers 
not our complex Idea, or nominal Eſſence of a Sun." But how far that will 
prove, That the Eſſences of Things,” us they are knowable by us, have a 
reality in them diſtinct from that of ab tract Ideas in the Mind, which are 
weerly Creatures of the Mind, I do not ſee; and we ſhall farther enquire, in 
conſidering your Lordſhip' s following Words. Therefore, ſay you, there 
muſt be a real Efſence in every Individual of the ſome Kind, Tes, and I beg 
leave of your Lordſhip to ſay, of a different Kind too. r er alone us it 
which makes it io be what it i. | 5 


That every Individual Subſtance has TO internal, individual Conſti- . 


tution, 1. e. 2 real Eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, I grant. Upon 
this your Lordſhip ſays, Peter, James and John are all true and real Men. 
Anſw. Without doubt, ſuppoſing them to be Men, they are true and real 


7 * 


Men, 1. e. ſuppoſing the Names of that Species be elongs Aden, Aud 


Three Bobaques are all true and real Bobaquez, ſuppoliog the Ni ine of that 3 | 
— of Animals belongs to them. for: 
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% only by our Senſes, finding thoſe 
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Hz in the find, to Which Iden as Things exiſting are found to 


agree, To they come to be ranleed under that name; or, which 
is all one, be of that ſort. Wheteby it is evident, that the 
hence of the ſorts, ur (if the Latin Word pleaſes better ) Species 
Things, ate nothing elſe but theſe abſtract det. For the 
Having the Eſſence of any Species, being that which makes any 
ching to be dt that Species, and the conformity to the Idea, to 
Which tie name is atmexed, being that which gives a right to 
chat name, the having the Eſſence, and the having that Con- 
ormity, muſt needs be the fame thing: Since to be of any 
Species, and to have a right ro the name of char Species, is all 


* * o 4 * PG + 
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For I beſeeck your Lordſhip to confider, Whether in your way of arguing, 
by naming them Peter, James and John, Names familiar to us, as appropria- 
ted to Individuals of the Species Man, your Lordſhip dees not firſt ſuppoſe 
them Men, and then very ſately ask, Whether they be not all true and real 
Men ? But if I ſhould ask your Lordſhip, Whether Wewcera, Cuckery and 
Conſheda were true and real Men or no? Your Lordſhip would not be able 
to tell me, till I have pointed out to your Lordſhip the ladividuals called by 
thoſe Names, your Lordſhip by examining whether they had in them thoſe 
ſenſible Qualities, which your Lordſhip has combined into that complex 
Idea, to which you give the Specifick Name Man, determin'd them all, or 
ſome of them to be of the Species which you call Man, and foro be true and 
real Man; which when your Lordſhip has determin'd, 'tis plain you did it 
by that which is only the nominal Eſſence, as nor knowing the real one. 
But your Lordſhip farther asks, What # it nales beter, james and John 
real Men? If it the attributing the general Name to them] Ny certainly ; 
but that the true and real Eſſence of Man i in every one 4 RR - 
"7 pag ks; ' Lordſhip asks, What makes them Men ? Your Lordſhip 

ordSiking'in the proper Senſe tor the efficient Cauſe, and in that 
Senſe it were true, that the Eſſence of a Man, 2. e. the Specifick Eſſence 


ol that Species wade a Man ; it would undbubredly follow, that this Spe- 


cifick Eſſence, had a reality beyond that of being only à general, abſtract 
Idea in the Mind. But when it is laid, That it is The true and real Eſſence 


„„ of 4 Man in every one of them that makes beter, James and John true and 
real Men, the true and real meaning of thoſe Words is no more but that the 

Eſſence of that Species, 1. e. The Properties anſwering the complex, at ſtract 

© Idea, to which the Specifick Name is given, being found in them that makes. 

them be properly and truly called Meo, or 1s the reaſon why t 

Men. Your Lordſhip adds, And we nt be as certain W we axe 


y they are called 
r eee ee. 
How, I beſcech your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are Men, but 

y our Se ' Properties in them wbich anfwer the ab- 
| rac, complex Idea, which is in our Minds of the Specifick Idea, to which, 
we have annexed the Specifick Name Man? This I take to be the true mean- 
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' 2 May, or of the ſame Species Man, and have the E 


nor the Colour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be 


copied Nature, and of Ideas fo united, made their complex ones of Sub- 
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one. As for Example, to be a Men, or of the Species Man, and 
ho, whats right to the name Man, i3 the ſame thing. | in, wk * 
ence of 42 
Man, is the ſame thing. Now ſince nothing can be a Man, or 
have a right to the name Men, but what has a conformity ta 
the abſtract Idea the name Man ſtands for; nor Ag thing be a 
Man, or have a right to the Species Man, but what has the 
Eſſence of that Species; it follows, that the abſtract Idea for which 
the name = and the Eſſence of the Species, is one and th 
fame. From whence it is eaſy to obſerve, that the Eſſences of 
the ſorts of things, and conſequently the ſorting of This, 7 * 

1 1 


ing of what your Lordſhip ſays in the next Words, wiz, They take their 
Denomination of being Men, from that common Nature or Eſſence which iy 
in them; and I am apt to think, theſe, Words will not hold true ia any other 
Your Lord(hip's fourth Inference begins thus: That the general Idea is 
not made from the ſimple Ideas, by the meer Af of the Wind abſiraFing 
mow Circumſlauces, but from Reaſon and Confideration of the Nature 1 
1777 ot itt 5 3 
I thought, my Lord, That Reaſon and Conſideration had been Aa, of the 
Mind, meer Act, of the Mind, when any thing was done by them. Your 
Lordſhip gives a Reaſon for it, wiz. For when we ſee ſeveral E 
that have the ſame Powers and Properties, we thence infer, That there mu 
be ſomething common to all, which makes them of one Kind, - 
I grant the Inference to be true ; bur muſt beg leave to deny that this 
proves, That the general Idea the Name is annexed to, is not made by the 
Mind. I have ſaid, and it agrees with what your Lordſhip 
B. 3. C. C6. here ſays, * That the Mind in making. it complex Ideas 
$. 28, 29. of Subſtances, only follows Nature, and puts no Ide as to 
ggether, which are not ſuppoſed to have an Union in Na- 
ture; no hody joins the Voice of a Shecy, with the Shape of ao Horſe; 


L 
3 
1 

5 
I — 


the 78 of any real Subſtances; unleſs he has a Mind to fill his 
© Head with Chimera's, aud his Diſcourſes with unintelligible Words. Men 
* obſerving cerrain Qualities always joined and exiſting together, therein 


* ftancc:, e. Which is very littlę different ſrom what your Lordſhip bere : 
ſays, That 'tis from our Obſervation of Individuals, that we come to infer, 
That there is ſomething common to them all. But I do not ſee how it will 
thence follow, that the general or ſpecifick Idea is not made by the meer At 
of the Mind. No, fays your Lordſhip, There is ſomething common to them 


all, which makes them of one Rind; ond if the difference. of Kinds be real, | 4 


1 
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Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding chat abſtracts and makes 
thoſe general Ideas. iel eier . | 

8. 13. I would not here be thought to forget; 73, ;,, e 
much leſs to deny that Nature in the Produdtion n anftip 
of Things, makes ſeveral of them alike : there is ef ' the Under- 
nothing more obvious, eſpecially in the Races of - f-ndeng, but 
Animals, and all things propagated by Seed. BIt have their 
yer, I think, we may ſay, the ſorring of them un- founaation in 
der Names, # the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, fe fimilirude 
taling occaſion from the ſimilitude it obſerves amongit I bing. 
them, to make abſtract general Tea, and fer them 
up in the mind, with Names annexed to them, as Patterns or 
> Forms, ( for in that ſence the word Form has a very proper ſig- 
nification, ) to which, as particular Things exiſting are found 
= -.- 6 to 


— — 92 — — — — 34444... ĩͤ 


his may be ſome Objection to the Name of nominal lente; but is, aß 
l humbly conceive, none to the Thing deſigned by it. There is an internal 
== Gonſtitution of Things, vn which their Properties depend. This your Lord- 
© ſhip and I are agreed of, and this ve call the real Eſente. There arc alſo 
> certain complex Ideas, er Combinations of theſe Properties in Mens Minds, 
to which they commonly annex Specifick Names, or Names of Sorts or 
== Kends of Things. This, I believe, your Lordſhip does not deny, Theſe 
= complex Ideas, for want of a better Name, I have called nominal Eſſence ; 


bos properly, 1 will not diſpute. But if any one vill help me to a better 
15 Name for them, l am ready to receive it: till then, l muſt, to expreſs my ſelf, 
ie uſe this. Now, my Lord, Body, Life, and the Power of Reaſoning, being 
ip not the real Eſſence of a Man, as I believe your Lordſhip will agree, will 
as KY your Lordſhip ſay, that they are not enough to make tbe thing wherein 
they are found, of the Kind called Man, and not of the Kind called Baboon; 
a = becauſe the difference of theſe Kinds i real ? If this be not real enough to 
E; make the Thing of one Kind, and not of another, I do not ſee how Animal 
be rationale can be enough really to diſtinguiſh a Mex from an Horſe ; for that 


is but the nominal, not real Efſence of that Kind, defigned by the Name Man. 


len Aud yet, I ſuppoſe, every one thing is real enough, to make a. rea“ diffe- 
em Frence between that and other Kinds, And if nothing will ſerve the turn, 
ab do MARE things of one Kind, and not of another ( which as I have ſhew'd, 


|  fignifies no more but ranking of them under different Specitick Names) but 
fer,  theirreal, uoknown Conſtitutions, which are the real Eſſences we are ſpeak- 
Ing of, I fear it would be a long while before we ſhould have really different 
AQ EKinds of Subſtances, or diſtindt Names for them; unleſs we could diſtinguiſh 
hem them by theſe Differences, of which we have ho diſtinct Conceptions, For 
cal, = I think it would not be readily anſwer'd me, it 1 ſhould demand, whereia 
lunes the real difference in the internal Conſliturion of a Stag trotn that of 2 
act which are each of them very well known to be of ont Kind, and not 
: C 3 vf 


18 General Terms." © 
to agree, ſo they come to be of that Species, have that Denomi- 
nation, or are put into that Claſis, For when we ſay, this isa 
» Man, that a Horſe; this Juſtice, that Cruelty; this a Match, that 
a Jack; what do we elſe but rank Things under different ſpe: 
cifick Names, as agreeing to thoſe abſtract Idea, of which we 
have made thoſe Names the ſigns? And what are the Eſſences 
of thoſe Species, ſet out and marked by Names, but thoſe ab- 
ſtract Ideas in the mind; which are, as it were, che bonds be- 
tween particular Things that exiſt, and the Names they are to be 
ranked under? And when general Names have any Connexion 
with particular Beings, theſe abſtract Idea are the Medium that 
unites them: ſo that the Eſſences of Species, as diſtinguiſhed 
and denominated by us, neither are, nor can be auy thing but 
thoſe preciſe abſtract Ideas we have in our minds. And 1 
. 1 19 8 ore 
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ol the other; and no body queſtions but that the Kind: whereof each of 
them is, are ruh different. my | | oy 3 


let them miſtake iu their Complication of Ideas, either in leaving out or 
putting in what doth not belong to them; and let their lde as be what they 
will, the real Eſſenre of a Man, and an Horſe, aud à Tree, are juſt what 
they were. ie Wi | 0 , 2 * 


The Miſtake I spoke of, I hambly ſuppoſe 10 this, That Things are here 5 | 
taken to be diſtinguithed by their real Eſſence; when by the very way of N "2 
| ſpeaking of them, it is clear, That they are already diſtinguiſhed by their 


nominal Eſſences, and are ſo taken to be. For what I beſtech your Lord - 


ſhip, does your Lordſhip mean, when” you ſay, Ihe real Eſſence of # Man, 4 


and an Horſe, and u Tree, but that there are ſuch kinds already ſet out by 
the Signification of theſe Names, Man, Horſe, Tree? And what, I beſeech 


your Lordſhip, is the Signification of each of the Specifick Names, but the 


complex Idea it ftands for? And that complex Idea is the nominal Eſſence, 
and nothing elſe. So that, taking Man, as your Lordſhip does here, to 


ſtand for a kind or ſort of Individuals, all which agree in that common, com- 


plex Idea, which that Specifick Name ſtands for, it is certain that the real 


Eſſence of all ibe Individuals; comprehended under the Specifick Name 
Man, in your uſe of it, would be juſt the ſame; let others leave out or put 


into their eomplex Idea of Man what they pleaſe; becauſe the real Eſſence 
on which that unalter'd complex Idea, f. e. 
neceſſarily be eoneluded to be the ſame, 


For 


thoſe Properties depend, muſt 
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fore the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Subſtances, if different from 
Ede nces of the Species we rank 


this is eaſy 
to ane any ching preci{cly ceaſes 


e ££ 
ny one wonder, that [ __Fach diff inct ab- 


4 1 2 0 0 
* 
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For I take it for granted, That in uſing the Name Man, in this place, 
your Lordſhip uſes it tor that complex Idea which is in your Lordſhip's Mind 
of that Species. So that your Lordſhip: by putting it for or ſubſtitutiog it 
in the place of that complex Idea where you ſay the real Eſſence ot it is juſt 
a5 it was, or the very ſame it was, does ſuppoſe the Idea it ſtands tor, to 
be Ideally the ſame, For if I change the S gufication of the Word Man, 
whereby it may not comprehend; juſt the ſame Individuals which in your 
Lordſhip's Senſe it does, but ſhut our ſome of thoſe that to your Lordſhip 
are Men in your Signification of the Word Man, or take in others to which 
your Lordſhip does not allow the Name Man. 1 do not think you will ſay, 
that the real Eſſence of Man, in both theſe Senſes, is the ſame; and yer 
your Lordſhip ſeems to ſay ſo, vhen you ſay, Let Men miſtake in the Com- 


pulication of their Ideas, either in leaving out or putting in what doth not 


belong to them ; and let their Ideas be what they pleaſe, the real Eſence of 
the Individuals comprehended uuder the Names annexed to theſe Ideas, will 


9 3 be the ſame : For fo, | humbly conceive, it muſt be put, to make our what 
your Lordſhip aims at. For as your Lordſhip puts it by the Name of Man, 
or any other Specifick Name, your Lordſhip icems to me to ſuppoſe, that 


ame 
put 
ence 
mult 
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that Name ſtands for, and not for the ſame Idea, at the ſame time. 


For Example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip's Idea, to which you annex 


the Sign May, be a rational Animal: Let another Man's Idea be-a rational 
Animal of ſueh a Shape; let a third Man's Idea be of an Animal ot fuch a 
Li Size and Shape, leaving out Rationality ; let a fourth be an Animal with a 
Body af ſuch a Shape, and an immiterial Subitance, w.th à Hover of Rea- 


ſoning; let a fifth leave out of his Idea, and immatesial Subltance, "Tis. 
Plain every one of theſe will call his a Max as weil as your L»1dviip; and 
yet tis as plain that Man as ſtanding for all th. ſe dithn&, complex Ideas 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have the ſame internal Coaſtitution, 1. e. the ſame 
real Eſence. The Truth is, every diſtinct, abitract Idea, with a Name to 

. Tape ps 8 4 it, 
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of Species) are the Workmanſhiy of the Underſtanding, who conſt 


ders, that at leaſt the complex ones are often, in ſeveral Men, 
different Collections of ſimple Ideas: and therefore that is Cove 
rouſneſs to one Man, which is not fo to another. Nay, even 
in Subſtances, where their abſtract Ideas ſeem to be taken from 
the Things themſelves, they are not conſtantly 'the ſame; no 
not in that Species, which is moſt familiar to us, and with 
which we have the moſt intimate acquaintance: It 1 been 
l) more than once doubted, whether the Fetus born of a Woman 
i werea Man, even ſo far, as that it hath been debated, whether 
0 it were, or were not to be nouriſhed and baptized: which could 
it, makes a real, diſtin& kiad, whatever the real Eſſence (which we know 
nor of any of chem} be  — * Bs 
And therefore I grant it true what your Lordſhip ſays in the next Words, 


22 


22 


or Nature of the ſeveral Kinds, are not at all alter d by them, i. e. That our 
Thoughts or Ideas cannot alter the real Conſtitutions that are in Things 
that exiſt, there is nothing more certain. Bur yet tis true, that the Changes 
of Ideas to which we annex them, can and does alter the Signification of 
their Names, and thereby alter the Kinds, which by theſe Names ve rank 
and fort them into, Your Lordſhip farther adds, And theſe real Eſſences 
are unchangeable, i. e. the internal Conftirutions are unc hangeable. Of 
what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, are the internal Conſtitutions unc hangeable? 
Not of any Thing that exiſts, but of God alone; for they may be changed 
all as eaſily by that Hand that made them, as the internal Frame of a Watch. 


1 {ence of a Species : which, in plain Eugliſh, is no more but this, whilſt the TH. 


11 clude there is the ſame real, internal Conſtitution, from which thoſe Pro- 
perties flow. * ; ien B90 _ 
Baut your Lordſhip proves the real Eſſences to be unchangeable, becauſe 
God makes them, in thoſe following Words: For however there may hap- © 
pen ſome variety in Individuals by particular Accidents, yer the Eſſences of 
Men, and Horſes, and Trees remain always the ſame ; becauſe they do not de- 


pend on the Ideas of Men, but on the ill of the Creator, who hath made ** 
ſeveral Sorts of Beings, | 7 


a 


'Tis trpe,the real Conſtitutions or Eſſences of particular Things exiſting, f 
do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the Creator; but 


wholly depend on the Ideas of Men. 4 
— not 


And let the nominal Eſſence differ never ſo much, the real, common Eſſence | 


What then is it that is unchangeable ? The internal Conſtitution: or real El- n 


ſame Specifick Name, v. g. of Man, Horſe, or Tree, is annexcd to or made 9 1 

the Sign of the ſame abſtract, complex Idea, under which I rank ſevera! 
Individuals ; it is impoſſible but the real Conſtitution on which that unal- ' 7 
beer, complex [dex or nominal Eſſence depends, muſt be the fame, i. e. in 
if other Words, where we find all the ſame Properties, we have Reaſon to con- 


their being ranked into Sorts, under ſuch and ſuch Names, docs depend and = - 0 
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not be, if the abſtract Lies or Efſence, to which the Name Mer 
= belonged, were of Nature's making; and were not the unces- 
X rain and 
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to it. 
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al- been much buſied about Gems and Species, the Word Eſſence 
in has almoſt loſt its primary Signification; and inftead of the real 
on- Conſtitution of things, has been almoſt wholly applied to the 
ro- artificial Conſtitution of Genus and Species. *T'is true, there is 


prdinarily ſuppoſed a real Conſtitution of the ſorts of Things; 
nd 'tis paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real Conſtitution, on 
Phich any Collection of ſimple Ideas coexiſting, muſt depend. 
Hut it being evident, that Things are ranked under Names in- 
* Sorts or Species, only as they agree to certain abſtract Ideas, 
to which we have atinexed thoſe Names, the Eſſence of each 
"Genus, or Sort, comes to be nothing but that abſtract Idea, 
Which the General, or Sortal ( if 1 may have leave fo to call it 
from Sort, as I do General from Genus, ) Name ſtands for. And 
his we ſhall find to be that, which the Word Eſence imports, 
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Nome and Vo- Cular Being, but what has 
nina! Eſince, it anſwers that abſtract Ide 
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Ar. Suppoſtion 5 
that Species 
are diſtin- 
Eviſhed by 
#heir real 
"Eſſences , uſe- 
leſs. ; 


Species. The 


ty be fete the as the Red, the ohe the Ne 


fort. of Things canndt be attributed to any, parti- 


real Subſtances, (to mention thoſe only, ) there 7 
— 

know not what, ſuppoſe a certain number of thole 

Eſſences, according to which, all natural things 


General Terms. 

12 Wir | 

in its moſt familiar, uſe; Theſe. two ſorts of Eſtes, I ſu 
may not unf 
inal Eſſence 4 
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© near a CommeFFiong. that the Name of any 


„but what has this Eſſence, whereby 


% Whereof that Name 
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S. 17. Concerning the real Eſſences of corpo- 


are, if I miſtake not, two Opinions. T 


one is 
thoſe, who uſing the Word Eſſence, for they 


are made, and wherein they do exactly every one 
of them partake, and ſo become of this or that 
other, and more rational Opinion, is of thoſe, who 


look on all natural Things to have a real, but unknown Con- 
ſtitution of their inſenfible Parts, from which flow thoſe ſenſible 


ble to -onfift with this Hypotheſis : Since it is as N el that 


But were there no other reaſon againſt it, yet the ſuppoſition of 1 
"Efſences, that cannot be known ; and the making them neverthe - 
Tefs ro be that, which diſtinguiſhes the Species of Things, hl ſo 
wholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of our Knowledge, 
that that alone were ſufficient, to make us lay it by; and con- 
tent our ſelves with ſuch Eſſences of the Sorts or Species of 
Things, as come within the reach of our Knowledge: which, 
when ſeriouſly conſidered, will be found, as I have ſaid, to be 
nothing elſe, but thoſe abſtract complex Idea, to which we have 
annexed diſtinct general Names. 5 5 A 


"Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one from another, 


into ſcrts, under 


ould 4 Y 
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F © Wo 18. "Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſhed into N- : £7 
'Z mind.and Real, we. may farther obſerte, that in g yu. 
the Species of ſimple Ideas and Modes they zare abvays „nina! Eſince 
ehr amt: But in Sulſtances, always quite different. the ſame in 
Thus a Figure including a Space between three ſimple Ideas 
Lines, is the real, as well as nominal Eſſence of a and Modes, | 
Triangle; it being not only the abſtract Idea to different in 
which the general Name is annexed, but the very $*#/9nces. | 
Eſſentia, or Being, of the thing it ſelf, that Foun- r e 
dation from which all its Properties flow, and to which they are 
all inſeparably annexed. But it is far other wiſe concerning that 
cel of Matter, Which makes the Ring on my Finger, where- 
in theſe two Eſſences are apparently different. For it is the real 
= Conſtitution of its inſenſible Parts, on which depend all thoſe 
Properties of Colour, Weight, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, Sc. which 


makes it to be Gold, or gives it a right to that Name, which is 
= therefore its nominal Eſſence. Since nothing can be call'd Gold, 
but what has a Conformity of Qualities to that abſtract com- 
plex Hea, to which that Name is annexed. But this Diſt incti- 


on of Eſſences, belonging particularly to Subſtances, we ſhall, 


== when we come to conſider their Names, have an occaſion to 
8. 19. That ſuch abhſtract Ideas, mitb Names to Eſſences inge. 
== them, as we have been ſpeaking of, are Eſſences, nerable and 


1 


2 may farther appear by what we are told concern ##corroprible. 


ing Eſſences, viz. that they are all ingenerable, and 


incorruptible. Which cannot be true of the real Conſtitutions 


of Things, which begin and periſh with them. All things, that 
c rilt, beides their Author, are all liable to Change; eſpecially 


thoſe Things we are acquainted with, and have ranked into 


Bands, under diſtinct Names or Enſigns. Thus that, which 
was Grals to Day, is to Morrow the Fleſh of a Sheep; and with- 
Ain few days after, becomes part of a Man; In all which, and 
the like Changes, tis evident, their real Eſſence, i. e. that Con- 
ititution, Whereon the Properties of theſe ſeveral things depend- 
ed, is deſtroy'd, and periſhes with them. But Eſſences being taken 
tor Idea, eſtabliſhed in the Mind, with Names annexed to them, 
they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily che ſame, whatever muta- 
Tions the particular Subſtances, are ſiable to. For whatever, be- 
Comes of Alexander and Bucephalus the Ideas to which Man and 
Hearse are annexed, are ſuppoſed nevertheleſs ro remain in the 
"2 ſame; and ſo the Eſſences of thoſe Species are preſerved whole 
1 and undeſtroy d, whatever Changes happen to any, or all of 


the 


= HP Names of fimple Ideas. 
the Individuals of thoſe Species. By this means the Eſſente of a 
Species reſts ſafe and entirt, without the exiſtence of ſo much as 
one Individual of that kind. For were there now no Circle 
exiting any where in the World, (as, perhaps, that Figure ex 
ilts not any where exactly marked out, J yet the Idea annexed to 
that Name would not ceaſe to be what it is; nor ceaſe to be as 
a pattern, to determine which of the particular Figures we meet 
with have, or have not a Right ro the Name Circie, and ſo to 
ſhew, which of them, by having that Eſſence, was of that Spe- 
cies. And though there neither were, nor had been in Nature 
ſuch a Beaſt as an Unicorn, nor ſuch a Fiſh as a Mermaid; yet 

ſuppoſing thoſe Names to ſtand for complex abſtract Ideas, har 
contained no inconſiſtency in them; the Eſſence of a Mermaid is 
as intelligible, as that of a Man; and the Idea of an Unicorn, as 
certain, ſteady, and permanent, as that of a Horſe. From what 
- has been faid, it is evident, that the Doctrine of the Immutabi- 

| lity of Eſſences, proves them to be only abſtract Ideas 3 and is 
founded on the Relation, eſtabliſhed between them, and certain 
Sounds as Signs of them; and will always be true, as long as 
the ſame Name can have the fame figntfication. .  _ 

0 S8. 20. To conclude, this is that, which in ſhort 
Recapitu - I would ſay, ( viz.) that all the great Buſineſs of 


lation. Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, amounts to 3 
no more but this, That Men making abſtract Idea, * 


and ſettling them in their Minds, with Names annexed to them, 


do thereby enable themſelves to conſider Things, and diſcourſe © 
of them, as it were in bundles, for the eaſier and readier im- 
provement, and communication of their Knowled 75 which 


would advance but ſlowly, were their Words and 


confined only to Particulars. | 
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Of the Names of ſimple Ideas. 
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r yet upon a nearer ſurvey, we ſhall find that the | £ 
8 hi . Names of fimple Ideas, mixed Modes, (under which 
culiar, ke. I comprils Relations too,) and natural Subſtances,  * 
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1gnify nothing immediately, but the 
Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker, 


Names of fimple Ideas; = 25 


eee 
For Example: | ide Eng os a4 Ein 
S8. 2. Firſt, The Names of ſimple Ideas and Sub- Firf, names of 
l ances, with the abſtrad Ideas in the Mind, which fwp/e Ideas 
they immediately . {ignity, intimate allo ſome real i Sab. 
Exiſtence, from which was derived their original ces, inti- 
pattern. But the Names of mixed Modes, terminate e Tl Ex= 
in che Idea that is in the Mind, and lead not the e 
* Thoughts any farther, as we ſhall ſee more at large in the fol- 
= lowing Chapter. 

S. 3. Secondly, The Names of ſimple Ideas and ; 
Modes, fignify always the real, as well as nominal pony yy 5 Names of 
Eſſence of their Species. But the Names of natu- fone * F ni mw 
= ral Subſtances, ſignify rarely, if ever, any thing „ 7 44 2 
but barely the nominal Eſſences of thoſe Species, aces] Eſſence. 
3 e ſhall ſhew in the Chapter, that treats of 
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. Subſtances in particular. 5 
S8. 4. Thirdly, The Names of ſimple Ideas are not Thirdly, 

capable of any definitions; the Names of all complex Names of fim 
eat are. It has not, that 1 know, hitherto been ple Ideas - 
== taken notice of by any Body, what Words are, and aefinable. 
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gliogs and obſcurity in Mens Diſcourſes, whiiſt ſome 
emand dehnitia 


1. 
Pede This at leaſt, I think, that the ſhewing whar 
ords are, and what are not capable of Definitions, and wher 


F. 5- 1 will not here trouble my ſelf, to prove fal were de- 
* erms are not definable from that Pro- fnable, 
__ 'grels, in inſinitum, which it will viſibly lead us in- *rwould be # 
t, it we ſhould allow, that all Names could be proceſs in in- 
fin?d.' For if the Terms of one Definition, werte finitam. 


ar d the 
Sigwit 


me Go; 
can, and ber 
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Ideas, they c 
ch has is Of 


Weerly by the impoſſibility they found in it. What more ex. . 
quifire Jargon could the Wit of Man invent, than this Defini- 
1 ion, "The Act of a being in Power, a far forth as in Power, Which 
would puzzle any rational Man, to whom it was not. already 
Known by its famous abſurdity, to gueſs what Word it coul 
ever be ſuppoſed to be the Explication of. If Tully asKing 2 
Dutchman What Bemeeginge Was, ſhouts have received this Expli 
cation in his own Language, that it was Aus ent in potentid | 
guatenus in potentia; I, ask whether any one can imagine he could 
thereby. have underſtood what the Word Bezpeeginge ſignified, 
or have guefſcd what Idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his Mind, 
and would ſignify to another when he aſd that found, . © 
S. 9. Nor have the Modern Philoſopher;, who have endea· 
pes to throw cf the Jargon of the Schools, and ſpeak inte- F 
- Hgibly, much better ſucceedeg in defining ſimple Idew, — I 


TY 


Names vf \fimple Tdeas 25 


dy n Ciuſes, or any otherwiſe,” The Atomifts, 
ha define Motion to be a page from one Place to another, W hat 
do they more than put qne fynonimous Word for another? For 
what is Paſſage other than Morton ? And it they were asked 
what Paſſage was, How would they better define it than by Me- 
nin For is it not at leaſt as proper and ſignificant, to ſay, 
7 Paſſage # a Motion from one place to another, as to fay, Mction 4 4 
XZ Paſſage, &c. This is to tranſlate, and not to define, when we 
change two Words of the fame Signification one for another 
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Be thing to 


4 e Figure and Motion of a ſharp piece of Steel, would give us 
the de of that Pain, Which it is able ro cauſe in us. Por the 
Suſe of any Senſation, and the Senſation it ſelf, in all the _ 
by 2 . . ple 


—_ Names of fimple Ideas. 

ple Idea; of one Senſe, are two Ideas ; and two Ideas ſo different; 
and diſtant one from another, that no two can be more ſo. 
And therefore ſhould: Des Cartes's Globules ſtrike never fo long 
en the retina of a Man, who was blind by a Gutta Serena, he 
would thereby never have any IAes of Light, or any thing ap- 
N ta it, though he underſtood what little Globules were, 
and what ſtriking on another Body was, never fo well. And 
therefore the Cartefians very well diſtinguiſh between that Light 
which is the Cauſe of that Senſation in us, and the Idea which 


& produced in us by it, and is that which is properly Light. 


S. 11. * Ideas, as has been ſhewn, are only 


Simple Ideas to be got by thoſe impreſſons „ Objects chemſelves 


why wndef- make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets a point- 
_ wable, farther ed to each ſort, If they are not received Th way, 
explained. all the Words in the World, made uſe of to explain, 

r define any & their Names, will never be able to pro- 
duce in in the Idea it ſtands for, For Words being Sounds, can 


produce in us no other ſimple Ideas, than of thoſe very Sounds; 
nor excite any in us, but b 


A 
CE 
bl 


I y that voluntary connexion, which 
zs known to be between them, and thoſe ſimple Ideas, which 
common Utſz has made them Signs of. He that thinks other- 
wiſe, let him try if any Words can give him the taſte of a Pine- 
pple, and make him have the true Idea of the Reliſh of that 
ebrated delicious Fruit. So fax as he is told it has a reſem- 
ance with any Taſtes, whereof he has the Ideas already in his 
Memory, imprinted there by ſenfible Objects not Strangers ta 
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his Palate, ſo far may he approach that reſemblance in his Mind. n. 
But this is not giving us that Idea by a Definition, but exciting p 


thing: for the ſignification of Sounds, is not natural, but only 


impoſed and arbitrary. And no definition of Light, or Redne; fbr 
is more fitted, or able to produce either of thoſe Ideas in us, than XY 


the ſound Light, or Red, by it ſelf. For to hope to produce an 
Hea of Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, is to 
expect that Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible 3 and 
to make the Ears do the Office of all the other Senſes. Which 


Zs all one as to ſay, that we might Taſte, Smell, and See by the 1 

rs: a ſort of Philoſophy worthy only of Sanco Panca, who hal 
the Faculty to ſee Dulcinea by Hearſay. And therefore he that > 
as not before received into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, dt 
 fimple 1des which any Word ſtands for, can never come to op 7 


[4 


in us other ſimple Ideas, by their known Names; which will be 'I | 
till very different from the true taſte of that Fruit it ſelf. ln 
Light and Colours, and all other fimple Ideas, it is the ſame F. 


® Names of fimple Ideas. — 
E | the fignification of that Word, by any other Words, or Sounds, 
> wharſoever put together, according, to any Rules of Definition. 
The only way is, by applying to his Senſes the proper Object; 
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and fo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learn d the 
name already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightily beat 
his Head about viſible Objects, and made uſe of the explication 


. * 
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of his Books and Friends, to underſtand thoſe names of Light, 


2 
1 


and Colours, which often came in his way; bragg'd one day, 
That he now underſtood what Scarlet ſignified. Upon which 
bis Friend demanding, what Scarlet was? the blind Man an- 
ſwered, It was like the Sound of a, Trumpet. Juſt ſuch an Un- 
S deerſtanding of the Name of any Mer ſimple 1dea will he have, 
who hopes to get it only from a Definition, or other Words 
„made oe of eo-explain;ir.: 7 
„ S. 12, The caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex Th, contrary 
Idea; which conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple ones, it is /rwedin com. 
nin the power of Words, ſtanding for the ſeveral plex Ideas by 
3; Idea, that make that Compoſition, to imprint com- inſtances of 4 
ch plex Ideas in the Mind, which were never there be- Statue and 
ch fore, and fo make their Names be underſtood, In R#in%ow. 

r- > {ſuch Collections of Ideas, paſſing under one name, 

e > Definition, or the teaching the ſignification of one word, by ſe- 
rat 1 55 veral others, has place, and may malie us underſtand the Names of 


5 


m: Things, which never came within the reach of our Senſes; and 

his frame Ideas ſuitable to thoſe in other Mens Minds, when they 

to uſe thoſe Names: provided that none of the terms of the Defi- 

ind. nition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple Ideas, which he to whom the Ex- 

ing plication is made, has never yet had in his Thought, Thus the 

Ibe word Statue may be explained to a blind Man by other words, 
199 


In when Picture cannot, his Senſes having given him the 1dea of 
ame Pigure, but not of Colours, which therefore Words cannot cx- 
only cite in him. This gain'd the Prize to the Painter, againſt the 
ineſn Statuary; each of which contending for the Excellency of his 
than FArt, and the Statuary bragging, that his was to be preferred, 
e an pecauſe it reached farther, and even thoſe who had loſt their 
is to yes, could yet perceive the excellency of it. The Painter a- 
8 a Þreed to refer himſelf to the Judgment of a blind Man; who 

ic 


deing brought where there was a Statue made by the one, and 
y. the 2 Picture drawn by the other; he was firſt led to the Statue, in 
0 hal "Which he traced with his Hands, all the Lineaments of the Face 
> that and Body; and with great admiration, applauded the Skill of 
„ the the Work-man. But being led to the Picture, and having his 


knen Hands laid upon it, was told, That now he touched the Head, 
tht j Vol: II. D and 


20 Names of fimple Ideas. 
and then the Forehead, Eyes, Noſe, &c. as his Hand -moved 
over the Parts of the Picture on the Cloth, without finding any 
the leaſt diſtinction: Wnereupon, he cried out, tnat certainly 
that muſt needs be a very admirable and divine piece of W ork- 
manſhip, which could repreſent to them all thoſe Parts, where 
he could neither feel nor pe: ceive any thing. n NE 
S 13. He that (ſhould uſe the word Rainbow, to one who 
knew all thoſe Colours, but yet had never ſeen that Phenomenon, 
would, by enumerating the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition, and 
Order of the Colours, ſo well define that word, that it might 
be perfectly underſtood. But yet that Definition, how exact ang 
perfect ſoever, would never make a blind Man underſtand it, 
becauſe ſeveral of the ſimple Ideas that make that complex one, 
being ſuch as he never received by Senfation and Experience, 
no words are able to excite them in his Mind. = 
S. 14. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewed, can 
The Names of only be got by Experience, from thoſe Objects, 
complex Ideas which are proper to preduce in us thoſe Percepti- 
when to be ons. When by this means we have our Minds ſtored 7 
ma,, inte!l- with them, and know the Names for them, then 
gow 4 90 we are in 4 condition to define, and by Definition to 
dren underſtand the Names of complex 14eas, that are 
7 made up of them. But when any term ſtands for 
a ſimple Idea, that a Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is in- 
poſſible, by any Words, to make known its meaning to him. 
When any term ſtands for an Idea a Man is acquainted with, 
but is ignorant, that that term is the ſign of it, there another 
name, of the fame Idea which he has been accuſtomed to, may 
make bim underſtand its meaning. But in no caſe whatſoever, 
15 any name, of any ſimple Idea, capable of a Definition. 1 
S. 15. Fourthly, But though the Names of fim- 
 Pourtlly, ple Idea, have not the help of Definition to deter? 
Names of fim- mine their fignification; yet that hinders not but 
ple Ideas leaſt that they are generally leſs doubtful and uncertain, than 
doubiful. thoſe of mixed Modes and Subſtances. Becauſe they 
| ſtanding only for one fimple Perception, Men, for 

the moſt part, eaſily and perfectly agree in their fignification : 
And there is little room for miſtake and wrangling about their 
meaving. He that knows once, that Whiteneſs is the Name 
of that Colour he has obſerved in Snow, or Milk, will not be ©! 
apt to miſapply that Word, as long as he retains that Idea; 
which when he has quite loſt, he is not apt to miſtake the mea 
ing of it, but perceives he underſtands it not. There is neither 
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** - : 0 8 6 | . | . DEA 
> e& multiplicicy of ſimple Idea to be put together, which makes 
Tl gy doubtfulneſs in the I mes of mixed Modes: nor a ſuppoled, 


but an unknown real Eſſence, with properties depending there- 
on, the preciſe. number whereof axe alſo unknown, which 
makes the difficulty in the Names of Subſtances, But on the 
= contrary, in ſimple Ideas the whole ſignification of the Name 
is known at once, and conſiſts not of parts, whereof more or 
= lefs being put in, the Idea may be varied, and ſo the ſignifica- 
tion of its Name, be obſcure, or uncertain. 

58. 16. Fifthly, This farther may be obſerved, Hh, Sin- 
concerning ſimple Ideas, and their Names, that they ple ideas have 
= have but fem Aſcents in linea predicamentali, (as they few Aſcents 
call it,) from the loweſt Species, to the ſummum Genus, in linca piæ- 
I The reaſon whereof is, that the loweſt Species be- dicament. li. 
ing but one ſimple Idea, nothing can be left out of 

n tit, that ſo the difference being taken away, it may agree with 
, ſome other thing in one Idea common to them both; which ha- 
i- ©. Ving one Name, is the Gems of the other two: v. g. There is 
d Nothing can be left out of the Idea of White and Red, to make 
-n them agree in one common appearance, and fo have one general 
to name; as Ratzonality being left out of the complex Idea ot Man, 
re makes it agree with Brute, in the more general Idea and name 
or of Animal. And therefore when to avoid unpleaſant enumera- 
m- tlons, Men would comprehend both WMite and Red, and ſeveral 
m. other ſuch ſimple Idea, under one general name; they have been 
th,  -fain to do it by a Word, which denotes only the way they get 
ner into the Mind. For when White, Red, and YTelow, are all com- 
prehended under the Genus or name Colour, it fignitics no more, 
but ſuch Ideas, as are produced in the Mind only by the Sight, 
and have entrance only through the Eyes. And when they 


im. Would frame yet a more general term, to comprehend both Co- 
ter · Hours and Sounds, and the like ſimple Ideas, they do it by a Word, 
but that ſignifies all ſuch as come into the Mind only by one Senſe: 


han and ſo the general term Quality, in its ordinary acception, com- 
they prehends Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and tangible Quali- 
for fes, with diſtinction from Extenſion, Number, Motion, Plea- 
on: Hire, and Pain, which make Impreſſions on the Mind, and in- 
their troduce their Ideas by more Senſes than one. 


ame 8. 17. Sixthly, The Names of ſimple Ideas, nnn N 
x be Subſtances, and mixed Modes, hw ah this Gurl Lew _ | 
dea; difference; That thoſe of mixed Modes ſtand for Ideas wot at 
can for Ideas perfectly arbitrary: Thoſe of Sub- all arbitrary. 
>1thet Parces, are not perfectly ſo 3 but refer to 4 fats 
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3 Names of mixed Modes. 


tern, though with ſome latitude: and thoſe of ſimple Ideas are perfectly 


taken from the Exiſtence of Things, and are not arbitrary at al. 


Which what difference it makes in the Significations of their 


Names, we ſhall ſee in the following Chapters. 
The Names of ſimple Modes, differ little from thoſe of ſim- 
ple Ideas, = 5 : 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations, 


They fand S. 1. 
for abſtract 
Ideas, as other —— 


Names, ſences of theſe Species alſo, as has been ſhewed, 
are nothing but the abſtra& Ideas in the Mind, to 
Which the Names is annexed. Thus far the Names and Eſſences 


of mixed Modes, have nothing but what is common to them, 
with other eas: But if we take a little nearer ſurvey of them, 
we ſhall find, that they have ſomething peculiar, which, per- 
| baps, may deſerve our attention, ir, —_— 
Ta. S. 2. The firft Particularity I ſhall obſerve in 
Fir, The them is, that the abſtract Ideas, or, if you pleaſe, 
Ideas rhey the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of mixed Modes 


HE Names of mixed Modes being 285 
genera! „they ſtand, as has been 

ewn,for Sorts or Species of Things, 
general each of which has its peculiar Eflence. The Ef = 
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and for, are are made by the Underſtanding, wherein they differ 


made by the from thoſe of ſimple Ideas 1 in which fort, the Mind 


UNnderſtana- has no Power to make any one, but only receives 


ing. ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence of 2 


Things operating upon it. | 


5. 3 In the next place, theſe Eſſences of ebe Species of mixed | } 


Modes, are not only made by the Mind, but made very arbitrarily, 
made without Patterns, or reference to any ___ Exiſtence. 


Wherein they differ from thoſe of Subſtances, which carry with © _ 
them the Suppoſition of ſome real Being, from which they are 


taken, and to which they are conformable. But 


Secondly, made in its complex Ideas of mixed Modes, the Mind 
arbitrarily, takes a liberty not to follow the Exiſtence of 
and withut Things exactly. It unites and retains certain Col 


Patterns. lections, as ſo many diſt inct ſpecifick Ideas, whilſt 
others, that as often occur in Nature, and are as 
rs plainly 
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Names of mixed Modes. 1 
plainly ſuggefted by outward Things, paſs neglected without 
particular Names or Specifications. Nor does the Mind, in theſe 
of mixed Modes, as in the complex Ideas of Subſtances, examine 
them by the real Exiſtence of Things; or verify them by Par- - 
> terns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoſitions in Nature. To 

know whether his Idea of Adultery, or Inceſt, be right, will a 

Man ſeek it any where amongſt Things exiſting ? Or is it true, 

be — any one has been W' itneſs to ſuch an Action? No: but 

tit ſuffices here, that Men have put together ſuch a Collection 

into one complex Idea, that makes the Archetype, and ſpecitick 

> Idea, whether ever any ſuch Action were committed in rerum 
natura, or no. 

S. 4. To underſtand this aright, we muſt con- How thi # 
ſider wherein thi making of theſe complex Ideas con- done. 

i > fits: and that is not in the making any new Idea, 

» buy putting together thoſe which the Mind had before. Where- 
in the Mind does theſe three things: Firſt, It chuſes a certain 


bs 2 . 
„ Number. Secondly, It gives them connexion, and makes them 


o into one Idea. . Thirdly, It ties them together by a Name. If; 
es we examine how the Mind proceeds in theſe, and what Liber- 
n, tp it takes in them, we ſhall eaſily obſerve, how theſe Eſſences 
n, of the Species of mixed Modes, are the Workmanſhip of the 
r- Mind; and conſequently , that the Species themſelves are of 
Mens making. Fas. 'Þ . 
in S. 5. No body can doubt, but that theſe Ideas of gvident hy ar- 
ſe, mixed Modes, are made by a voluntary Collection birrar y, that 
des of Ideas put together in the Mind, independent he Idea is of- 
er from any original Patterns in Nature, who will ten before the 
nd but reflect, that this ſort of complex Ideas may be Exiſtence. 
ves made, abſtracted, and have names given them, and 
» of o a Species be conſtituted, before any one individual of that Spe- 
cies ever exiſted. Who can doubt, but the Ideas of Sacrilege, or 
Adultery, might be framed in the Mind of Men, and have names 
ꝑiven them; and ſo theſe Species of mixed Modes be conſtitutec, 
Þefore either of them was ever committed; and might be as well 
ith * Uiſcourſed of, and reaſoned about, and as certain Truchs diſco- 
are pered of them, whilſt yet they had no being but in the Under- 
But tanding, as well as now, that they have bur too frequently 
ind a real Exiſtence? Whereby it is plain, how much the ſorts of mixed 
of Modes are the Creatures of the Underſtanding, where they have a 
ol- being as ſubſervient to all the ends of real Truth and Knowledge, 
iſt as when they really exilt : And we cannot doubt, but Law- 
» As makers have often made Laws about Species of Actions, which 
nly 5 D 3 | were 
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34 Names of mixed Modes, 
were only the Creatures of their own Underſtandings ; Beings 
that had no other exiſtence; but in their own Minds. And, I 
think, no body can deny, but that the Nſerrection was a Spe- 
cies of mixed Modes in the Mind, before it teally exiſted. Pp 
S. 6. To fee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of © 
Inſtances, mixed Modes are made by the Mind, we need dut 
Murder, inceſt, take a view of almoſt any of them. A little loak - 
Stabbing, ing into them, will ſatisfie us, that "tis the Mind. 
that combines ſeveral ſcattered independent Ideas, 
into one complex one; and by the common name it gives them, 
makes them the Eſſence of a certain Species, without regulating 
it ſelf by any connexion they have in Nature. For what great: 
er connexion in Nature, has the Idea of a Man, than the Idea of 
a2 Sheep, with Killing, that this is made a particular Species of 
Action, ſignified by the Word Murder; and the other not? Or |: 
what union there is in Nature, between the Idea of the Relation 
of a Father, with Killing, than that of a Son, or Neighbour ; 7 
that thoſe are combined into one complex Idea, and thereby 
made the Eſſence of the diſtinct Species Parricide, whilft the o- 
ther make no diſtin& Species at all? But though they .bave 
made killing a Man's Father, or Mother, a diſtinct Species 
from killing his Son, or Daughter; yet in ſome other caſes, Son 
and Daughter are taken in too, as well as Father and Mother; 
and they are all equally comprehended in the ſame Species, as in 
that of Diceſt. Thus the Mind in mixed Modes arbitrarily u- 
Nites into complex Ideas, ſuch as it finds convenient; whilſt o- 1. 
thers that have altogether as much union in Nature, are left looſe, 
and never combined into one Idea, becauſe they have no need 1 
of one name. Tis evident then, that the Mind, by its free 
choice, gives a Connexion to a certain number of Ideas; which 31 
in Nature have no more union with one another, than others 
that it leaves out: Why elſe is the part of the Weapon, the be 
ginning of the Wound is made with, taken notice of, to make 
the diſtinct Species called Stabbing, and the Figure and Matter 
of the Weapon left out? I do not ſay, this is done without: 
Reaſon, as we ſhall ſce more by and by; but this I ſay, that it 
is done, by the free choice of the Mind, purſuing its own ends; 
and that therefore theſe Species of mixed Modes, are the Work 
manſhip of the Underſtanding : And there is nothing more evi 
Cent, than that for the moſt part, in the framing theſe Ideas, 
the Mind ſearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor refers the 
Leas it makes to the real Exiſtence of Things; but puts ſuch * 


together, as may. beſt ſerve its own Purpoſes, without tying Jer 
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it ſelf to a preciſe imitation of any thing - that really ex ſts. 
160 58. 7. But thou gh theſe complex Ideas, or Effences 2 | | 
= of mixed Modes, depend on the Mind, and are made Bur fill ſab- 
by it with great liberty; yet they are not made at ſer vient to 
random, and jumbled together without any reaſon e end of 
at all. Though theſe complex Ideas be not always Language. 
copied from Nature, yet they are always ſuited to 
the end for which abfirac Ideas are made: And though they 


be Combinations made of Idea, that are lock enough, and have 
> as little union in themſelves, as fſeveral- other, to which the 
=” Mind never gives a connexion that combines them into one Idea; 
vet they are always made for the convenience of Communica- 
7% tion, which is the chief end of Language. The uſe of Language 
is, by ſhort Sounds to ſignify with eaſe and diſpaich general 
Conceptions; wherein not only abundance of particulars may 
be contained, but alſo a great variety of independant Ideas col- 
lected into one complex one. In the making therefore of the 
= Species of mixed Modes, Men have had regard only to ſuch 
Oombinations, as they had occaſion to mention one to another. 
re Thoſe they have combined into diſt indt complex Ideas, and gi- 
e: ven Names to; whilſt others that in Nature have as near a union, 
on are left looſe and unregarded. For to go no farther than hu- 
x; mane Actions themſelves, if they would make diſtinct abſtract 
in ea, of all the Varieties might be obſerved in them, the Num- 
u- ber muſt be infinite, and the Memory confounded with the 
o- + Plenty, as well as overcharged to little Purpoſe. It ſuffices, 
ok, be Men make and name ſo many complex Ideas of theſe mixed 
ed odes, as they find they have occaſion to have names for, in 


ee 5 the ordinary occurrence of their Affairs If they join to the IAea 
nch! ol Killing, the Idea of Father, or Mother, and io make a di- 
nen inct Species from killing a Man's Son, or Neighbour, it is be- 
cauſe of the different Heinouſneſs of the Crime, and the diſtinct 


be- . . 4 
lake uniſhment is due to the murdering a Man's Father and Mother, 


rtet. gifferent from what ought to be inflicted on the Murder of a 


nout: Pon Or Neighbour and therefore they find ir neceſſary to men- 
ati fen i by a diſtin Name, which is the end of making chat ci- 


Fink Combination. But tho? the Ideas of Mother and Daugh- 

Fer, are fo differently treated, in reference to the Idea of Killing, 
evi. That the one is joined with it to make a diſtinct abſtract Idea 
eas, Wich a name, and fo a diſtinct Species, and the other not; yet 
pe in reſpect of carnal Knowledge, they are both taken in under 
ſuch Inceſt; and that ſtill for the ſaine convenience of expreſſing un- 
vin er one Name, and reckoning of one Species, ſuch unclean Mix- 

1 . 8 tures, 
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36 Names of mixed Modes. 

tures, as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others; and this to a. 
void Circumlocutions, and tedious Deſcriptions, . 
Ne S. 8. A moderate Skill in different Languages, 
WWhereef the will eafily ſatisfy one of the truth of this, it being 


jutranſiats- fo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of Words in one 
ble Words of Language, which have not any that anſwer them in 


divers Lan» another. Which plainly ſhews, that thoſe of one 


guazes are a 


3 nh. yp 4 


Country, by their cuſtoms and manner of Life, 


proj. have found occaſion to make ſeveral complex Idea, 
ahd give Names to them, which others never col- 


lected into ſpecifick Ideas. This could not have happened, if, 
_ theſe Species were the ſteady Workmanſhip of Nature; and 


not Collections made and abſtracted by the Mind, in order to 
naming, and for the convenience of Communication. The 
Terms of our Law, which are not empty Sounds, will hardly 
find Werds that anſwer them in the Spaniſh or Italian, no ſcanty ß 
Languages; much leſs, I think, could any one tranſlate them 
into the Caribee, or Weſtoe Tongues : And the Verſura of the 


mans, or Corban of the Fews, have no Words in other Lan- 1 0 


guages to anſwer them: The reaſon whereof is plain, fem 
what has been ſaid. Nay, if we will look a little more near 


into this matter, and exactly compare different Languages, ve 
ſhall find, that though they have Words, which in 1 
and Dictionaries, are ſuppoſed to anſwer one another; yet there 
15 ſcarce one of ten, amongſt the Names of complex Ideas, eſpe- 
cially of mixed Modes, that ſtands for the ſame preciſe dea, 


ran{lations © 


which the Word does that in Dictionaries it is rendred by. 5 0 
There are no Ideas more common, and leſs compounded, than 
the Meaſures of Time, Extenſion, and Weight, and the Latin 


Names Hora, Pes, Libra are, without difficulty, rendred by the | AN 


Engliſh Names, Hour, Foot, and Pound: But yet there is nothing 


more evident, than that the Ideas a Roman annexed to theſe La- 


tin Names, were very far different from thoſe which an Engliſp- 
man expreſſes by thoſe Engliſh ones. And if either of theſe 


ſhould make uſe of the meaſures that thoſe of the other Lan- 
guage deſign'd by their Names, he would be quite out in his ac- 
count. Theſe are too ſenſible preofs to be doubted ;, and we 1 
ſhall find this much more fo, in the Names of more abſt ract and 

compounded Ideas; ſuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe which 
make up Moral Diſcourſes : Whoſe Names, when Men come 

curiouſly to compare, with thoſe they are tranſlated into, in o -* 
ther Languages, they will find very few of them exactly to cor- 


— — 


reſpond in the whole extent of their Significations. 
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' Names of mixed Modes. 
- 8. 9. The reaſon why I take ſo particular No» 
tice of this, is, that we may not be miſtaken about 
Genera, and Species, and their Eſſences, as if they 
were Things regularly and conſtantly made by 
Nature, and had a real Exiſtence in things; when 


37 


' Thu ſfrews 
Species to be 
made for _ 
Communic a» 


they appear, upon a more wary ſurvey, to be no- FO . 


thingelſe but an Artifice of the Underſtanding, for 


the eaſier ſignifying ſuch collections of Ideas, as it ſhould often 


„ *” have occaſion to communicate by one general term; under 


which divers particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that ab- 


ſtract Idea, might be compechended. And if the doubtful ſig- 
2 nification of the word Species, may make it ſound harſh to ſome, 
>> that I fay, that the Species of mixed Modes are made by the 


bo: = Underſtanding ; 
tis the Mind ma 


= I think, it can by no body be denied, that 
es thoſe abſtract complex Ideas, to which ſpe- 


cifick Names are given. And if it be true, as it is, that the 


Mind makes the Patterns, for ſorting and naming of Things 5 
leave it to be conſidered, who makes the Boundaries of the 
or Species; ſince with me, Species and Sort have no other diffe- 


m 


ly S. 10. The near Relation that there is between 


ere ſider, that it is the Name that ſeems to 
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= thoſe Eſſences, and give them their laſting duration. 
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n o- Which having never been made but once, had never been united 
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1 5 complex Ideas, being made by the Mind, this union, 
an which has no particular 


dd, as it were, hold 
ſtering. Though therefore it be the Mind that makes the Colle- 


For the connexion between the looſe parts of thoſe 


t +4 es ! Had this 
ho doubt, have had deſcriptions of what paſſed in that Solem- 


ort, 


7 rence, than that of a Latin and Engliſh Idiom. 


In mixed 
7 Species, Eſſences, and their general Name, at leaſt in Modes tis the 
mi xed Modes, will farther” appear, when we con- Name that _ 


ties the Com- 
bination te- 
gether, and 

makes it a 


k . . N S c - 
oundation in Nature, 


oud ceaſe again, were there not ſomething thar 


reſerve 


it together, and keep the parts from ſcat- 


ion, 'tis the Name which is, as it were, the Knot, that ties 


| 4 hem faſt together. What a vaſt variety of different Ideas, does 


e Word Triumphus hold together, and deliver to us as one Spe- 


ame been never made, or quite loſt, we mighr, 


nity : But yet, I think, that which holds thoſe different parts 
kogether, in theunity of one complex Idea, is that very Word 
annexed to it: without which, the ſeveral parts of that, would 
no more be thought to make one thing, than any other ſhew, 


cor into one complex Idea, under one denomination. How much 


* therefor e, in mixed Modes, the unity neceſſary to any 
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38 Names of mixed Modes. b 
depends on the Mind; and how much the continuation ang 
eixing of that Unity, depends on the Name in common ufe an- 
nexed to it, I leave to be conſidered 55 thoſe, who look upon 
Eſſences and Species, as real eſtabliſhed I hings in Nature. 
S. 11. Suitable to this, we find, that Men ſpeaking of mixed _ © 
Modes, ſeldom imagine or teke any other for Species of them, but fuch 
as are ſet out by name : Becauſe they being of Man's making only, 1 
in order to naming, no ſuch Species are taken notice of, or ſub- 
poſed to be, unleſs a Name be joined to it, as the Sign of Mans: 
having combined into one Idea ſeveral looſe ones; and by that 
Name, giving a laſting Union to the Parts, which would other: 
wiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the Mind laid by that abſtracrt 
Idea, and ceaſed actually ro think on it. But when a Name is 
once annexed to it, wherein the parts of that complex Idea have 
a ſertled and permanent Union; then is the Eſſence, as it were 
_ eſtabliſhed, and the Species look d on as compleat. For to what 
* Purpoſe ſhould the Memory charge it ſelf with ſuch Compoſiti:- 
ons, unleſs it were by Abſtraction to make them general? And 7 
to what purpofe make them general, unleſs it were, that they 


might have general Names, tor the convenience of Diſcourſe, 
and Communication? Thus we fee, that killing a Man with a a 
Sword, or a Hatchet, are looked on as no diſtinct Species of ; 
Action: But if the Point of the Sword firſt enter the Body, it : 
r 


paſſes for a diftin& Species, where it has a diſtinct Name, as in 


England, in whoſe Language it is calPd Seabbing ; Bur in another 
Country, where it has not happened to be ſpecified under a pe , 
culiar Name, it paſſes not for a diſtin Species. But in the Spe- 
cies of corporeal Subſtances, though it be the Mind that make: 
the nominal Effence : yer fince thoſe Ideas, which are combined 
in it, are ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature, whether the 7 
Mind joins them or no, therefore thoſe are looked on as diſtince 
| Species, without any operation of the Mind, either abſtractinz, 
or giving a Name to that complex Idea. | 7 
BY S8. 12. Conformable alſo to what has been ſaid, * 
* Aue concerning the Eſſeuces of the Species of mixed + 
Sina sf " Modes, that they are the Creatures of the Under · 
1 ſtanding, rather than the Works of Nature: Con- 
ther than, the formable, I ſay, to this, we find, that their Names | 
Mind, which lead our Thoughts to the Mind, and no farther, When 
alſo ſhews them We ſpeak of Fuſtice, or Gratitude, we frame to our 
to be the Work- ſelves no Imagination of any thing exiſting, which 
manſpip of Un- We would conceive ; but our Thoughts terminate 
derſtauding. in the abſtract Ideas of thoſe Vertues , and look! >: 
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Names of mixed Modes. 39 
not farther; as they do, when we ſpeak of a Horſe, or Van, whoſe 
ppecifick Ideas we conſider not, as barely in the Mind, but as in 
Things themſelves, which afford the orginal Patterns of thoſe 
I Ideas. But in mixed Modes, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable parts 
of them, which are moral Beings, we confider the original Pat- 
2 terns, as being in the Mind; and to thoſe we refer for the di- 
> Ringuiſhing of particular Beings under Names. And hence I 
think it is, That theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, 
' _* are by a more particular Name called Notzons ; as by a peculiar 
Right, appertaining to the Underſtanding. 75 
Si. 13. Hence likewiſe we may learn, Dy the - Their being 
2 complex Ideas of mixed Modes, are commonly more made by the 
bY compounded and decom d, than thoſe of natura! Un 4 rſt and- 
* Subſtances. Becauſe they being the Workmanſhip 4 wih 
of the Underſtanding, purſuing only its own ends, © TON 
and the conveniency of expreſſing in ſhort thoſe 722 4 4 "= 
lea it would make known to another, does with js ih 3 
great liberty unite often into one abſtract Idea pounded, 
J Things that in their Nature have no coherence ; 
e, and fo under one Term, bundle together a great variety of 
Proceſſion, what a great mixture of independent Idea of Perſons, 
it Habits, Tapers, Orders, Motions, Sounds, does it contain in 
that complex one, which the Mind of Man has arbitrarily put 
together, to expreſs by that one Name? Whereas the complex 
Ades of the forts of Subſtances, are uſually made up of only a 
== ſmail number of ſimple ones; and in the Species of Animals, 
< = theſe two, viz. Shape and Voice, commonly make the whole 
ned nominal Efſence. | | | 
S8. 14. Another thing we may obſerve from Names of 
What has been ſaid, is, That the Names of mixed mixed Modes, 
Modes always ſignify (when they have any deter- Hand always 
mined Signification ) the real Eſſences of their Species. for their real 
For theſe abſtract Idea, being the Workmanſhip 1»: 


DE AR HOKE 


ixed A bf the Mind, and not referred ro the real Exiſtence 7 
der- pdf Things, there is no ſuppoſition of any thing more ſignified 


dy that Name, but barely that complex Idea, the Mind it ſelf 
ame has formed, which is all it would have expreſ#d by it; and is 
that, on which all the properties of the Species depend and from 
out Which alone they all flow: and ſo in theſe the real and nominal 
*Efence is the ſame; which of what Concernment it is to the 


Lock certain Knowledge of general Truth, we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
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S. 15. This alſo may ſhew us the Reaſon, h 
y thiir for the moſt part the Names of mixed Modes are got, 
Names are u. before the Ideas they ſtand for are perfectly known. 
ſually got be- Becauſe there being no Species, of theſe ordinarily 
Jore their Ideas. taken notice of, but what have Names; and thoſe 
Neck Species, or rather their Eſſences, being abſtract > 
complex Ides amade arbitrarily by the Mind, it is convenient, if 


not neceſſary, to know the Names, before one endeayour to "=p 
frame theſe complex Ideas: unleſs a Man will fill his Head with 7 
a Company of abſtract complex Idea, which others having no 


Names for, he has nothing to do with, but to lay by, and forget 
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again. I confeſs, that in the beginning of Languages, it was 
neceſſary to have the Idea, before one gave it the Name: And 
ſo it ts ſtill, where making a new complex Nea, one alſo, by 
giving it a new Name, makes anew Word. But this concerns 
not Languages made, which have generally pretty well provided 
for Ideas, which Men have frequent Occaſion to have, and con- 
municate: And in ſuch, I ask, whether it be not the ordinary 
Method, that Children learn the Names of mixed Modes, before 


hey have their Ideas? What one of a thouſand ever frames the 
abi 


e ids 
. 


ract Idea of Glory and Ambition before he has heard te 


Names of them. In ſimple Ideas and Subſtances, I grant it s 
otherwiſe ; which being ſuch Ideas, as have a real Exiſtence © 
and Union in Nature, the Ideas, or Names, are got one before 


the other, as it happens. 


5. 16. What has been ſaid here of mixed Modes, ©: 


Reaſon of my 1s With very little difference applicable alſo to Re- 
being jo large lations ; which ſince every Man himſelf may ob» 
on thu Sub- Ih 
jeff. , Eſpecially, ſince what I have here ſaid concerning 
F 3 Words in this Third Book, will poſſibly be thought 
by ſome to be much more than what ſo flight a Subject required. 
I allow, it might be brought into a narrower Compaſs : But! 
was willing to ſtay my Reader on an Argument, that appears to 
me new, and a little out of the way, (J am ſure tis one,! 
thought not of, when I began to write, ) That by ſearching it 
to the bottom, and turning it on every ſide, ſome part or other 
might meet with every one's Thoughts, and give occaſion to the 
moſt averſe, or negligent, to reflect on a general Miſcarriage; 
which, though of great conſequence, is little taken notice of. 
When it is conſidered, what a pudder is made about Eſſences, and 
how much all forts of Knowledge, Diſcourſe, and Converſa- 
tion, axe pelter'd and diforder'd by the careleſs, and — 
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ſerve, I may ſpare my ſelf the Pains to enlarge on: 5 
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b | Names of Subſtances. 41. 
2 Uſe ind Application of Words, it will, perhaps, be thought 


uy 
ar : 5 


vr poſſibly none at all, is mixed with thoſe huffing Opinions they 
are ſwell d with ; if they would but look bey ond faſhionable 


1 


d 1 to ſuſpect, that ſince ir is frequent for others, it may alſo be poſe 
1 3 ſible for them, to have ſometimes very good and approved 
y Words in their Mouths, and Writings, with very uncertain, 


* 


= 


re © little, or no ſignification. And therefore it is not unreaſonable 
ne for them to be wary herein themſelves, and not to be unwilling 
he to have them examined by others. With this deſign therefore, 

is I ſhall go on with what I have farther to ſay, concerning this 


ce matter. 
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Of the Names of Subſtances. 
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23S 1. 7 HE common Names of Subſtances,a5 well The common 
4 as other general Terms, ſtand for Names of 
F. Sorts : which is nothing elſe but the Subffances 
ing made «x of ſuch complex Ideas, wherein ſe- fand for 
eral particular Subſtances do, or might agree, by $9755. 
rue of which, they are capable or being com- 
Prehended in one common Conception, and be ſignified by one 
; Name. I fay, door might agree: for though there be but one 
Jun exiſting in the World, yet the Idea of it being abſtracted, 
© that more Subſtances { if there were ſeveral ) might each a- 
er Wee in it; it is as much a Sort, as if there were as many Suns 
6 there are Stars. They want not their Reaſons, who . 
5 there 
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py of Spe 
ar to another, 


the abftrat 
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for, let it be, for inſtance, a Body yellow, of a certain weight, t 


© 
> 
* 


tution of the inſenſible parts of that Body, on which thoſe Qua t. 
lities, and all the other Properties of Gold depend. How far t. 
theſe two are different, though they are both called Eſſence, s p 
obvious, at firſt ſight, to diſcover. . 80 
5 S. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Motion, he 
The nominal with Senſe and Reaſon, join'd to a Body of a cer- 
and real Eſ- tain Shape, be the complex Idea, to which I, and b) 
fence diffe- others, annex the Name Man; and fo be the 2:2 
rent, minal Eſſence of the Species ſo called: yet no body 
wWoill fay, that that complex ea is the real Eſſence 
and Source of all thoſe Operations, which are to befound in any 
Individual of that Sort. The foundation of all thoſe Qualities, #4 
which are the Ingredients of our complex Idea, is ſomething quite . 
different: And had we ſuch a Knowledge of that Conſtitution i 
of Man, from which his Faculties of Moving, Senſation, and Rez _. 
ſoning, and other Powers flow ; and on which his fo regular to 
ſhape depends, as tis poſſible Angels have, and 'tis certain h; it 
Maker bas, we ſhould have a quite other Idea of his Eſſence, 8 
than what now is contzined in qur Definition of that n mo 
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| Names of Subſtances. 43 
be it what it will: And our Idea of any individual Man would 
be as far different from what it now is, as is his, who knows 
all the Springs and Wheels, and other contrivances within, of 
the famous Clock at Straburg, from that which a gazing Coun- 
try-man has of it, who barely ſees the motion of the Hand, and 
hears the Clock ſt rike, and obſerves only ſome of the ourward 

5. 4. That Eſſence, in the ordinary uſe of the 
word, relates to Sores, and that it is conſidered in 
particular Beings, no farther than as they are rank- 


- „ 


| Nothing 1 
ſent ial t 0 In- 
aividuals, 


tion. Tis neceſſary for me to be as Iam; GO D and Nature 
has made me ſo: But there is nothing I have, is eſſential to me. 
An Accident, or Diſeaſe, may very much alter my Colour, or 
Shape; a Fever, or Fall, may take away my Reaſon or Me- 
mory, or both; and an Apoplexy leave neither Senſe, nor Un- 
derſtanding, no, nor Life. Other Creatures of my fhape, may 
be made with more, 'and better, or fewer, and worſe Faculties 
than I have: and others may have Reaſon and Senſe in a ſhape 


and body very different from mine. None of theſe are eſſential 
to the one, or the other, or to any Individual whatſoever, till 
the Mind refers it to ſome Sort or Species of things; and then 


preſently, according to the abſtract Idea of that ſort, ſomething 
is found eſſential. 


he will find, that 


Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and 
as ſoon *as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of Eſſential, 


cer. the conſideration of ſome Species, or the complex Idea, ſignified 
and by ſome general Name, comes into his Mind: And 'tis in refe- 
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kence to that, that this or that Quality is ſaid to be eſſential. So 
that if it be asked, whether it be eſſential! to me, or any other 


particular corporeal Being to have Reaſon ? I ſay no; no more 
than it is eſſential to this white thing I write on, to have Words 
n it. But if that particular Being be to be counted of the Sort 
Man, and to have the Name Man given it, then Reaſon is eſſex. 


dual to it, ſuppoſing Reaſon to be a part of the complex Idea the 


þ Name Man ſtands tor : as it is eſſential to this thing I write on 
To contain 


* Words, if I will give it the Name Treatiſe, and rank 
it under that Species. So that eſſential, and nos eſſential, relate only 


$0 our ahſtract Ideas, and the Names annexed to them; Which a- 
= to no more but this, That what ever particular Thing, 


as 
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has not in it thoſe Qualities, which are contained in the abſtract 
Idea, which any general Term ftands for, cannot be ranked un- 
der that Species, nor be called by that Name, ſince that abſtract 
Idea is the very Eſſence of that Species. mn. 
8. 5. Thus if the Idea of Body, with ſome People, be bare Ex- 
tention or Space, then Solidity is not eſſential to Body: If others 
make the Idea, to which they give the Name Body, to be Solidity 


and Extenſion, then Solidity is effential ro Body. That there- 


fore, and that alone is conſidered as eſſential, which makes a part of 


the complex Ideas the Name of 4 Sort ſtands for, without which, no 


particular Thing can be reckoned of that Sort, nor be intituled 
to that Name. Should there be found a parcel of Matter, that 
had all the other Qualities that are in Iron, but wanted Obedi 
ence to the Load-ſtone; and would neither be drawn by it, nor © 


receive Direction from it, Would any one queſtion, whether it 


wanted any thing eſſential? It would be abſurd to asc, Whether 
a thing really exiſting, wanted any thing eſſential to it. Or could 
it be demanded, Whether this made an eſſential or ſpecifick diff. 
rence, or no; ſince we have no other meaſure of eſſential or ſpe» _ 
cifick, but our abſtract Ideas? And to talk of ſpecifick Differences 
in Nature, without reference to general Ideas and Names, is to 


talk unintelligibly. For I would ask any one, What is ſufficient 
to make an eſſential difference in Nature, between any two par- 


ticular Beings, without any regard had to ſome abſtract Ide, 


which is looked upon as the Eſſence and Standard of a Specis? 


All ſuch Patterns and Standards, being quite laid afide, particular . 


Beings, conſidered barely in themſelves, will be found to have 
all their Qualities equally eſſential; and every thing, in each Indi 
vidual, will be eſſential to it, or, which is more, nothing at al. 
For though ic may be reaſonable to ask, Whether obeying tge 


Magnet, be eſſential to Iron? yet, I think, it is very improper 
and inſignificant to ask, Whether it be eſſential to the particular 
parcel of Matter, I cut my Pen with, without conſidering it un- 
der the Name Iron, or as being of a certain Species? And if, s 
has been ſaid, our abſtract Idea, which have Names annexed to 
them, are the Boundaries of Species, nothing can be eſſential but 
what is contained in thoſe Ideas. 13 | 


S. 6. Tis true, have often mentioned areal Eſęence, diſtinct i 


Subſtances, from rhoſe abſtract Ideas of them, which I call thei 
nominal Eſſence, By this real Eſſence, T mean, that real conſtiu 


tion ofany Thing, which is the foundation of all thoſe Proper 3 
ties, that are combined in, and are conſtanlty found to co ext Þ; 
with the nominal Eſſence, that particular conſtitution, w — 1 
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Thing has within it ſelf, without any relation to any thing 
Without it. But Eſſence, even in this ſenſe, relates to a Sort, and 
* ſhppoſes a Species: For being that real Conſtitution, on which 
the Properties depend, it neceflarily ſuppoſes à fort of Things, 
Properties belonging only to Species, and not to Individuals; v. g. 
= .Suppoling the nominal Efſence of Gold, to be Body of ſuch a 
'Z peculiar Colour and Weight, with Malleability and Fuſibility, 
dhe real Eſſence is that Conſtitution of the parts of Matter, on 
| > which thele Qualities, and their Union, depend and is allo the 
> foundation of its Solubility in Ag. Regia, and other Properties ac- 
comfanying that complex Idea. Here are Efſences and Proper- 
ties, but all upon ſuppoſition of a Sort, or general abſtract Idea, 
which is conſidered as immutable : but there is no individual par- 
, * celof Matter, to which any of rheſe Qualities are ſo annexed, ab 
do be efſential to it, or inſeparable from it. Thar which is ½ 
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r © ſential, belongs to it asa Condition, whereby it is of this or that 
d Sort: But take away the conſideration of its Being ranked under 


the Name of ſome abſtract Idea, and then there is nothing neceſ- 
ze. flary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. Indeed, as to the real Eſ- 
es ences of Subſtances, we only ſuppoſe their Being, without pre: 
to ciſſeſy knowing what they are: But that which annexes them ſtill 
dio the Species, is the nominal Eſſence, of which they are the ſup- 
ar- : poſed foundation and cauſe, . we 5 : 
lea, 8.7. The next: hing to be conſidered is, by which The voming! 
sol thoſeè Eſſences it is, that Subſtances are determined eſſence bound? 
alat ineo Sorts, ar Species; and that *risevident, is by the the Species. 


ave nominal Eſence. For tis that alone, that the ame, 
96 Which is the mark of the Sort; fignifies. *Tis impoſhble there 
tall, 


fore, that any thing ſhould determine the Sorts of Things, which 
the we rank under general Names, but that Idea, which that Name 


opet is deſign'd as a mark for; which is that, as has becn ſnewyn, 
culat Which we call the Nominal Efſexce. Why do we fay, This is « 
tun Horſe, and that 4 Mule; this is an Animal, that an Herb? How 
if, v3 comes any particuliar Thing to be of this or that Sort, but becauſe 
ed — it has that nominal Eſſence, or, which is all one, agrees to that 


abſtract Idea, that Name is antiexed to? And I deſire any one 
duft to reflect on his own Thoughts, when he hears or ſpeaks any 
Gn of thoſe; or other Names of Subſtances, to know what ſort of 
then Eſſences they ſtand for. | 


opel 8. 8. And that the Species of Things to us, are nothing but the 

+ 4 anking them unger diſtin Names, according to the complex Ideas in us; 
even a er ens to preciſe, diſtinct, real Eſſences in them, is 
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plain from hence, That we find many of the Individuals that are 


=_ -: Names of Subſtances. 


rankd into one Sort,calld by one common Name, and ſo receiv'd 
as being of one Species, have yet Qualities depending on their real 
Conſtitutions, as far different one from another, as from others, 
from which they are accounted to differ ſpecifically. This, as itis 
eaſy to be obſerved by all, who have to do with natural Bodies; ſo 
Chymiſts eſpecially are often, by fad Experience, convinced of it, 


when they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the ſame Qualiries in one 
parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they have found 


in others. For though they are Bodies of the fame Species, having 


the ſame nominal Eſſence, under the fame Name; yet do they of- 
ten, upon ſevere ways of Examination, betray Qualities ſo diffe- - 
rent one from another, as to fruſtrate the Expectation and La-. 
bour of very wary Chymiſts. But if Things were diſtinguiſhed 


into Species, according to their real Effences, it would be as im 


poſſible to find different Properties in any two individual Sub. 
itances of rhe ſame Species, as it is to find different Properties in 


two Circles, or two equilareral Triangles. That is properly the * 


Eſſence to us, which determines every particular to this or that 


Claſſis ; or, which is the ſame Thing, to this or that genera} 
Name: And what can that be elſe, but that labſtract Idea, to 
which that Name is annexed? and ſo bas, in truth, a reference, 3 


not ſo much to the Being of particular Things, as to their gener! 


Denominations. 


by S. 9. Nor indeed can we rank, and ſort Things, Þ = 
Not the real and con ſequently (which is the end of Sorting) de- „ 
Eſſence which nominate them by their real Eſſences, becauſe we 


we know not. know them not. Our Faculties carry us no far 


ther towards the knowledge and diſtinction of Sub 1 
ſtances, than a Collection of thoſe ſenſible Ideas, which we obſerve F, 


in them; which however made with the greateſt diligence and 


xactneſs, we are capable of, yet is more remote from the true 


internal Conſtitution, from which thoſe Qualities flow, than, 
as I ſaid, a Country man's Idea is from the inward contrivance of 
that famous Clock at Strasburg, whereofhe only ſees the outward 
Figure and Motion. There is not ſo contemptible a Plant or A: 


nimal, that does not confound the moſt inlarged Underſtanding, 
Though the familiar uſe of Things about us, rake off our Wore 
der; yet it cures not our Ignorance. When we come to examine 


the Stones, we tread on; or the Iron, we daily handle, we pre: 
{ently had,we know not their Make; and can give no Reaſon, of 
the different Qualities we find in them. ?Tis evident the internal 


. Conſtitution, whereon their Properties depend, is unknown to 
4 | | | (5 us. ; 


W 


lat 


pe Called Caſſiomary, and Querechinchio; and by their internal real 

Eſſences, determine the Boundaries of thoſe Species, without 
knowing the complex Idea of ſenſible Qualities, that each of 
thoſe Names ſtand for, in the Countries where thoſe Animals 


Ce, 
ral 


* 
* 
* 


6 


N 


are to be found. c 5 | 
S. 10. Thoſe therefore who have been taught, Not ſubflans 
that the ſeveral S 
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Pore 


ſcon ſort Things 
zs well diſtinguiſh a Lily and a Roſe by their Odors, as by thoſe 
"vt internal Conſtitutions which he knows not. He that thinks he 
can diſtinguiſh Sheep and Goats by their real Eſſences, that are 
unknown to him, may be pleaſed to try his Skill in thoſe Species, 


* 


3 


BY 


only by reflecting on its own Operations, thoie ſim- 


42 thoſe Operations, it finds in it ſelf, to a ſort 
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us. For to go no farther than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious w 

can imagine amongſt them, What is that Texture of Parts, that 
real Eſſence, that makes Lead and Antimon) fulib'e ; Wood and 
Stones not? What makes Lead, and Iron malizable; Antimony 
and Stones not? And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort, of the 
fine Contrivances, and unconceivable real Efſences of Plants or 
Animals, every one knows. The Workmanſhip of the All-wiſe, 
and Powerful God, in the great Fabrick of the Univerſe, and 
every part thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity and Compre- 
henſion of the moſt inquilitive and intelligent Man, than the 
beſt contrivance of the molt ingenious Man, doth the Concepti- 
ons of the moſt ignorant of rational Creatures. Theretore we in 
vain pretend to range Things into Sorts, and diſpoſe them into 
certain Claſles, under Names, by their rea! Eſſences, that are fo 
far from our diſcovery or comprehenſion. A blind Man may as 
by their Colours, and he thar has loſt his Smell, 


2 


tial forms 


pecies of Subſtances had their di- 


: ſtinct internal ſubſtantial Forms; and that it was vieh we 
thoſe Forms, which made the diſtinction of Sub- 


know le /s. 


nces into their true Species and Genera, were led 


| I et farther our of the way, by having their Minds fer upon 
ruitleſs on (f after ſubſtantial Forms, wholly unintelligible, 
and whereo 


we have ſcarce ſo much as any obſcure, or con- 
Buſed Conception in general. 
. 11. That our ranking, and diſtinguiſhing natu- 
Tal Subſt ances into Species, conſiſts in the Nominal Eſſences 
the Mind makes, and not in the real Eſſences to be 
Foal in the Things themſelves, is farther evident 
trom our Ideas of Spirits. For the Mind getting, 


That the vo- 
minal Eſſence 
is that where- 
by we d:f1n- 
guiſh Spectes 
farther e- 
wvident from 
Spirits. 


ple Ideat which it attributes to Spirits, it hath, or 
Tan have no other Notion of Spirit, but by attribu- 


of 


| "of 
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of Beings, without cotiſideration of Matter. And even th 


and moving ſeveral parts of our Bodies; we can no otherwiſe |; 
diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions the ſeveral Species of Spirits, one 
from another, but by attributing thoſe Operations and Power, 
we find in our ſelves, to them in a higher or lower degree; ane 
ſo have no very diſtinct ſpecifick Ideas. of Spirits, except only of 
GOD, to whom we attribute both Duration, and all thoſe other 
Ideas with Infinity 3 to the other Spiries, with limitation: Not 
as I humbly conceive do we, between GOD and them in out 


Gant 


Ideas, put any difference by any number of ſimple Ideas, which 


we have of one, and not of the other, but only that of Infinity). a 
All the particular Ideas of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Will, Power, tþ 
and Motion, Sc. being Ideas derived from the Operations of our © U 
Minds, we attribute all of them to all forts of Spirits, with te , 
difference only of degrees, to the utmoſt we can imagine, even . 
Infiniry, when we would frame, as well as we can, an Idea of 23 
the firlt Being; who yer, *tis certain, is infinitely more remote j. 
in the real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheſt and perfect. a1 


eſt of all created Beings, than the greateſt Man, nay, pureſt 
| Seraphim, is from the moſt contemptible part of Matter; and ; 
conſequen:ly muſt infinitely exceed what our narrow Under B 
ſtandings can conceive of him. Far = , 662 
3 §. 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, not 
probably numbzrlejs 

| Spccies, | ; 


repugnant to reaſon, that there may be mani 
Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated ne bo 00 
a; Ferlibe 


N 
n 
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Wh * 
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verſified one from another, by diſtin& Properties, whereof we 
have no Ideas, as the Species of ſenſible Things are diſtinguiſh- 
ed'one from another, by Qualities, which we know, and ob- 


XZ ſerve in them. That there ſhould be more Species of intelli- 


gent Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible and mate- 
rial below us, is probable to me from hence; That in all the 
viſible corporeal World, we ſee no Chaſms, or no Gaps. All 


quite down from us, the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a conti- 


nyed ſeries of Things, that in each remove, differ very little 
one from the other. There are Fiſhes that have Wings, and 


=> arenot Strangers to the airy Region: and there are ſome Birds, 
that are Inhabitants of the Water; whoſe Blood is cold as Fiſhes, 
and their Fleſh ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed 
them on Fiſh days. There are Animals ſo near of kin both to 
Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the middle between both: Am- 
= phibious Animals link the Terreſtrial and Aquarique together; 
Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have the warm Blood 
and Entrails ofa Hog, nor to mention what is confidently repor- 
ted of Mermaids, or Sea - men. There are fome Brutes, that 


ſeem to have as much Knowledge and Reaſon, as ſome that are 


called Ment and the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms are ſo 
> nearly join'd, that if you will take the loweſt of one, and the 
= higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great 
== difference between them; and ſo on till we come to the loweſt 


and the moſt inorganical parts of Matter, we ſhall find every - 


d, 
Corporeal Subſtances. If F ſhould ask any | 
9 | - ＋ * ro ved from Water 
ene whether Ice and Mater were two diſtin&> * Jp wreck 


where, that the ſeveral Species are linked together, and differ 


but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. And when we conſider the in- 
finite Power and Wiſdom of the Maker, we have reaſon to 


tmink, that it is ſuitable to the magnificent Harmony of the 


Univerſe, and the great Deſign and infinite Goodneſs of the 


bi Architect, that the Species ol Creatures ſhould alfo, by gentle 


degrees, aſcend upward from us toward his infinite Perfection, 


A we ſee they gradually deſcend from us downwards: Which if 
it be probable, we have reaſon then to be perſwaded, that there 
dre far more Species of Creatures above us, than there are beneath; 

Ve being in degrees of perfection, much more remote from the 

infinite Being of GOL, than we are from the loweſt flare of 


eing, and that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yer 


olf all thoſe diſtinct Species, for the reaſons abave-faid, we haye. 
no clear diſtinct Ie. 8 


; 3 The nomanal Eſſence. 
S. 13. But to return to the Species of that of the Species, 


ana Ice. 


E 3 Species 


ET comm a tg — — 


to 
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| Species of Things, I doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered in the 


affirmative: And it cannot be denied, bur he that fays they are 
two diſtinct Species, is in the right, But if an Engliſh-man,. bred. 


in Jamaica, who, perhaps, had never ſeen nor heard of Ice, 
coming into England in the Winter, find, che Water he put in 


his Baſon at night, in a great part frozen in the Morning; and 
not knowing any peculiar Name it had, ſhould call it harden'd 


Water; I ask, Whether this would be a new. Species, to him, 


different from Water? And, I think, it would be anſwered 


2 189 


here, It would not be to him a new Species, no more than con- 


gealed Gelly, when it is cold, is a diſtinct Species, from the ſame 


Gelly fluid and warm; or that liquid Gold, in the Furnace, 
is a diſtinct Species from hard Gold in the Hands ofa Workman. 
And if this be fo, tis plain, that our diſtin Species, are nothing 
but diſtin complex Ideas, with diſtinct Names annexed to them. 
Tis true, every Subſtance that exiſts, has its peculiar Confli- 7 
tion, where on depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities, and Powers, we 
obſerve in it: But the ranking of Things into Species, which is 
nothing bur ſorting them under ſeveral Titles, is done by vs, 

Which tho? ſuffi- 
cient to diſtinguiſh them by Names; ſo that we may be able 
to diſcourſe of them, when we have them not preſent before u 
yet if we ſuppoſe it to be pg their real internal Conſtitutions, 27 
by real Eflences, according as we diſtinguiſh them into Species by. ar 


according to the Ideas that we have of them: 


and that Things exiſting are 


ames, we ſhall be liable to great Miſtakes. 


S. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial 


real Efences ture diſtinguiſhed into $ pecies, the ſe | 


ceſſary: | 


5. 15. Firſt, To be affured, that Nature, in the production 1 


cf Things, always deſigns them to partake of certain regulated 
eltabliſhed Eſſences, which are to be the Models of all Things to 


be produced. This, in that crude Senſe, it is uſually propoſed, 


would need ſome better Explication, before it can be afknted 


* 


af one, or both of theſe, 
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Beings into 
Difficulties Species, according to the uſual ſuppoſition, that 
againft a cer · there are certain preciſe Eſſences or Forms of Things, 
tain number of whereby all the Individuals exiſting, are, by Na- 

Things are ne- 


. 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know, whether Na. 
ture always attains that Eſence, it defigns in the production of # 
Things, The irregular and monſtrous an in divers ſort? 
of Animals have been obſerved, will always give us reaſon to doubt 
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8. 17. Thirdly," It ought to be determined, whether thoſe 
we call Monſters, be really a diſtin&t Species, according to the 
ſcholaſtick notion of the word Species 7 ſince it is certain, that 
every thing that exiſts, has its particular Conſtitution: And yet 
X we lind, that ſome of theſe monſtrous. Productions, have few or 
none of thoſe Qualities, which are ſuppoſed to reſult from, and 
accompany the Eſſence of that Species, from whence they ſeem 
to belong. et e 
S8. 18. Fourthly, The real Eſſences of thoſe Things, Our nominal 
which we diſtinguiſh into Species, and as ſo diſtin- E{*nces of 
guiſhed we name, ought to be known; i. e. we S*2fances, 
= oughtto have Ideas of them. But ſince we are ig- 7 effet 
= norant in theſe four points, the ſuppeſed real Eſſences 5 ene 
TE ; . . e Troperties, 
of Things, ſtand us not inſtead for the diſtinguiſhing 
== Subſtances into Species. hk en or ft 62h 
585i. 19. Fijthly, The only imaginable help in this caſe would 
5 be, that having framed perfect complex Ideas of the Properties 
ot things, flowing from their different real Eſſences, we ſhould 
thereby diſtinguilh them into Species. But neither can this be 
done: for being ignorant ot the real Eſſence it ſelf, it is impoſſi- 
dle to know all thoſe Properties that flow from it, and are ſo 
annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we may cer- 
tainly conclude, that that Eſſence is not there, and ſo the Thing 
s not of that Species. We can never know what are the pre- 
Ciſe number of Properties depending on the real Eſſence of Gold, 
any one of which failing, the real Effence of Gold, and con- 
=> ſequently Gold, would not be there, unleſs we knew the real 
o Eſſence of Gold it ſelf, and by that determined that Species. 
By the Word Gold here, I muſt be underſtood to deſign a parti- 
f? cular piece of Matter; v. g. the laſt Guinea that was coin'd. 
For it it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary Signification for that 
complex Idea which I or any one elſe calls Gold; 7. e. for the 
nominal Eſſence of Gold, it would be Jargon: fo hard is it, to 
he the various meaning and imperfection of Words, when we 
#have nothing elfe but Words to do it by. 
S. 20. By all which it is clear, That our diſtinguiſhing Sub- 
ſſtances into Species by Names, is nut at all founded on their real 
ted Eſences; nor can we pretend to range, and determine them 
exactly into Species, according to internal «flential differences 


% 


8. 21. But ſince, as has been remarked, we 
ot have need of general Words, tho” we know not Fut ſnch & Colle- 
"It5 the real Eſſences of Things; all we can do, is to #02 9s our Names 
Ideas, as by ſta nds for. ; 

p Exami- 


collect ſuch a number of lark 


4 


* 
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Examination, we find to be united together in Things exiſting, 
and thereof to make one complex Idea. Which though it be 
not the real Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet the ſpecifick 
Eſnce,t6 which aur Name belongs, and is convertible with it; by 
which we may at leaft try the Truth of theſe nominal Eſſences. 
For Example, there be that ſay, that the Efſence of Body is Exten- 
ſion: If it be 6, we can never miſtake in putting the Eſſence of 
any thing for the Thing it ſel, Let us then in Diſcourſe, put 
Extenſion for Body; and when we would ſay, that Extenſion 
moves, and ſee how it will look. He that ſhould ſay, that one 
Extenſion, by impulſe moves another extenſion, would, by the 
bare Ex preſſion, ſufficiently thew the abſurdity of ſuch a Notion. 
The Eſſence of any thing, in reſpect of us, is the whole complex 
Lea, comprehended and marked by that Name; and, in Sub- 
ſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtin& ſimple Ideas that make them 
up, the confuſed one of Subſtance, or of an unknown Support p1 
and Cauſe of their Union, is always a pait: And therefore the an 
Eflence of Body is not hare Extenſion, but an extended ſolid ſu 
thing; and ſo to ſay, an extended ſolid thing moves, or impels in 
another, is all one, and as intelligible, as to ſay, Bed) moves, ct 
or impels, Likewiſe, to fay, that à rational Animal is capable of nit 
Converſation, is all one, as tofay, a Man. But no one will ſay, th. 
That Rationality is capable of Converſation, becauſe it makes ha 
not the whole Eſſence, ro which we give the Name Man. 8 
35 5. 22. There are Creatures in the World, that 

Our abftra® have ſhapes like ours, but hairy, and want Lan- 
Ideas are to us guage, and Reaſon. There are Naturals amongſt 'E 
the meaſures us, that have perfectly our ſhape, but want Reaſon, 
of Species, in- and ſome of them Language too. Thereare Crea- i 
Hance in that tures, as tis ſaid, ( fit fides penes Aut horem, but there 
of Man. appears no contradiction, that there ſhould be 
| ſuch) that with Language, and Reaſon, and a ſhape 8 

in other TIO agreeing with ours, have hairy Tails; others 
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| where the Males have no Beards, and others where the Females ee 


have. If it be asked, whether theſe be all Mer, or no, all of 
humane Species; tis plain, the Queſtion refers only to the nomi- 
nal Eſſence: For thoſe of them to whom the definition of the. 
Word Man, or the complex Idea fignified by Name, agrees, are al 
Men, and the other not. But if the Enquiry be made concerning 485 
the ſuppoſed real Eflence ; and whether the internal Conſtitution ar 
and Frame of theſe ſeveral Creatures be ſpecifically different, it d K 
is wholly impoſfible for us to anſwer, no part of that going into 8. 
our 1,ccihck Idea: only we have Reaſon to think, 1 the 

| ; | *aculties, 


L2 
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| Faculties, or outward Frame ſo much differs, the internal Con- 
ſtitution is not exactly the ſame : But, what difference in the 

internal real Conſtitution makes a ſpecifick difference, it is in 

vain to 1 ; Whilſt aur meaſures of Species be, as they are, only 
our abſtratt Ideas, which we know; and not that internal Conſti- 
tution, which makes no part of them. Shall the difference of 
Hair only on the Skin, be a mark of a different internal ſpecifick 
Conſtitution between a Changeling and a Drill, when they a- 
gree in Shape, and want of Reaſon and Speech? And ſhall not 
& the want of Reaſon and Speech, be a ſign to us of different real 
= Conſtitutions and Speczes between a Changeling, and a reaſon- 
able Man ? And ſo of the reſt, if we pretend, that the diſtin - 
Gion of Species or Sorts is fixedly eſtabliſhed by the real Frame, 
and ſecret Conſtitutions of things. 5 
. 23. Nor let any one ſay, that the power of Species not 
= propagation in Animals by the mixture of Male diſtinguiſbed 

and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the Genera- 
ſuppoſed real Species diſtinct and entire. For grant- 799% | 
ing this to be true, it would help us in the diſtin- I 
= ctton of the Species of things no farther then the Tribes of A. 


Ba 


Enimaisand Vegetables. What muſt we do for the reſt? But in 
rhoſe too it is not ſufficient : for if Hiſtory lie not, Women 
have concerved by Drills; and what real Species, by that meaſure, 

ſuch a Production will be in Nature, will be a new Queſtion 3 
Wand we have Reaſon to think this not impoſſible, fince Mules 
Hand Jumarts, the one from the mixture of an Aſs and a Mare, 


. 


8 


8 


the other from the mixture of a Bull aud a Mare, are fo fre- 
quent in the World. I once faw a Creature that was the Iſſue 
Pt a Cat and a Rat, and had the plain Marks of both about it; 
herein Nature appear d to have followed the Pattern of nei- 


hich, he that ſhall add ee rale Productions, that are ſo 
ers Frequently to be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even in che 
les Pee of Animals, to determine by the Pedigree of what Species 
| of Pery Animal's Iſſue is; and be at a loſs about the real Effence, 

ich he thinks certainly conveyed by Generation, and has alone 
the # "ight to the ſpecifick Name. But farther, if the Species of Ants, 
110 Pals and Plants are to be diſtinguiſhed only by Propagation, muſt 
ing 8 to the Indies to ſee the Sire and Dam of the one, and the 
ion Plant from which the Seed was gather'd, that produced the other, 
know whether this be a Tyger or that Tee?: | 
S. 24. Upon the whole matter, tis evident, 
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veral Men, as gr tells us, they are. For if we will .“ 


- c3es of Subſtances, in all Men the fame ; no not of that, which 
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lities ;/ that Men make the Eſſences of their ſeveral forts of 
Subſtances; and that their real internal Structures, axe not 
conlidered- by the greateſt part of Men, in the forting them. 
but thoſe who have in this one part of the World, learned 
the Language of the Schools: and yet thoſe ignorant Men, 
who pretend not anx inſight into the real Eſſences, nor trouble 
themſelves about ſubſtantial Forms, but are content with know- 
ing Things one from another, by their ſenſible Qualitics, are 
ren better acquainted with their Differences; can more nicely 
diſtinguiſh them from their uſes ; and better know what they = 
may expect from each, than thoſe learned quick-ſighted Men, 
who look ſo deep into them, and talk ſo confidently of ſome- 
thing more hidden and effential n. 
un Page S. 25. But ſuppoſing that the real ' Eſſences of 
The fpecifick Subſtances were diſcoverable, by thoſe, that would 
Eſſence: are ſeverely apply themſelves to that Enquiry z yet wwe 
made by the could not reaſonably think, that the ranking f 
Mind. things under general Names, was regulated by thole in- 
tternabreal Conſtitutions, or any thing elſe but heir 
obvions appearances. Since Languages, in all Countries, have been 
eſtabliſhed long before Sciences. So that they have not been 
Philoſophers, or Logicians, or ſuch who have troubled them- 7 
{elves about Forms and Eſſences, that have made the general 7 w 
Names, that are in uſe amongſt the ſeveral Nations of Men: But « 
thoſe, more or leſs comprehenſive terms, have for the moſt part, 
in all Languages, received their Birth and Signitication, from 
ienorant and illiterate People, who ſorted and denominated 7 
T nings, by thoſe ſenſible Qualities they found in them, thereby # ta 
ro ſigniſy them, when abſent, to others, whether they bad an us. 
Occation to mention a Sort, or a particular Thing. = 
TR. s. 26. Since then it is evident, that we fort ane 
Therefore name Subſtances by their nominal, and not by their 
very uariou real Eſſences; the next thing to be conſidered is, 5 
and uncer- how, and by whom theſe E/exces come to be made. 
ram, As to the latter, tis evident they are made by the _ 
My Mind, and not by Nature: For were they Nature? 
Workmanſhip, they could not be fo various and different in fe- | 


amine it, we ſhall not find the nominal Eſſence of any one Spe ñ “ 


of all others we are the moſt intimately acquainted with. I 


cod not poſſibly be, that the abſtract Idea, to which the Name : 
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Ns is given, ſhould be different in feveral Men, if it were of 
= Nature's making; and that to one it ſhould be Animal rationale, 
and to another, Animal implume bipes lath unguibus. He that an- 
nexes the Name Man, to a complex Idea, made up of Senſe and 
ſpontaneous Motion, join d to a Body of ſuch a Shape, has there- 

by one Eſſence of che Species Man: And he that, upon farther 
examination, adds Rationality, as another Eſſence of the Species 
he calls Man: By which means, the ſame individual will be a 
true Man to the one, which is not fo to the other. 1 no 
there-is ſcarce any one will allow this upright Figure, fo wel 
known, to be the eſſential difference of the Species Man; and 
yet how far Men determine of the ſorts of Animals, rather by 
their Shape, than Deſcent, is very viſible; ſince it has been more 
than once debated, :wheiher ſeveral humane Fætus ſhould be 
2 preſerved; or received to Baptiſin, or no, only becauſe ef the 
difference of their outward Configuration, from the ordinary 

Make of Children, without knowing: whether they were not 

= 25 capable of Reaſon, as Infants caſt in another Mould : Some 

= whereof, though of an approved ſhape, are never capable of as 
much appearance of Reaſon, all their Lives, as is to be found 


10 dime ſhould ſhew what he would prove.] Nature had moulded 
he im ſo mtomardly, that he was called all by Life the Abbot Malorru, 
& + e. Ill: ſhaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana 437385. This Child 
We ſee was very near being excluded out of the Species of Man, 
85 barely by his. Shape. He eſcaped very narrowly as he was, and 
tis certain a Figure a little more odly turn'd had caſt him, and 
he had been executed as a thing not to be allowed to paſs for a 
Man. And yet there can be no Reaſon given, why if the Li- 
= neaments of his Face had been a little alter'd, a rational Soul 
2 could not have bcen lodg d in him, why a Viſage Ry 
=. longer 
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S. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts pes 4 
Ciſe and unmoveable Boundaries of that Species ? Tis plain, 3 we 
amine, there is no ſuch thing made by Nature, and eſtabliſhed 


41 
F. 4 


Swine 3 Had it been Murder to deſtroy it? Or muſt the Biſhop . 


1 
* 
> 


though, perhaps, it will be judged great Ignorance to make an 

doubt about ir. And yet, I think, I may ſay, that the certain 
Boundaries of that Species, are ſo. far from being determined, WF 
and the preciſe number of ſimple Hea, which make the nominal # 
Eſſence, ſo far from being ſetled, and perfectly known, that 
very material Doubts may ſtill ariſe about it: And I imagine, 
none of the Definitions of the word Man, which we yet have 
nor Deſcriptions of that fort of Animal, are fo perfect and exach F 
as tO ſata a confiderate inquiſitive Perſon ; much leis to ob 
tain a general Conſent, and to be that which Men would every F/. 
where ſtick by, in the Decifion of Caſes, and determining # 
Life and Death, Baptiſm or no Baptiſm, in Productions tha, 
might happen. S. 2 


4 
\ 
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. 28. But though theſe nominal Eſſences of Su.. 
Z Bances are made by the Mind, they are nor yet made 12 nat ſo ar- 
J arbitrarily, & thoſe of mixed Modes, To the ma- 40 8 
bing of any nominal Eſſence, it is neceſſary, Fir, * 
That the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an Union as to 
make but one Idea, how compounded ſoever. Secondly, That 
the particular Idea ſo united, be exactly the fame, neither more 
nor leſs. For if two abſtract complex Idea, differ either in 
Number or Sorts, of their component parts, they make two 
different, and not one and the fame Effence. In the firſt of 
2 theſe, the Mind, in making its complex Idezs of Subſtances, 
= only follows Nature; and puts none together, which are not 
ſuppoſed to have an union in Nature. No body joins the Voice 
ol a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horſe ; nor the Colour of Lead, 
with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the complex 
2 Ideas of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has a mind to fill his 
Head with Chimæra's, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligible 
Words. Men, obſerving certain Qualities always join'd and 
exiſting together, therein copied Nature; and of ie fo united, 


5 


1 „ . | 
er, make what complex Idea they 7 ive what Names to 
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| Sanified by its name. Nor is it a wonder, ſince it requires much 


conſtantly and inſeparably united in Nature, and afe always u f 


ſation they paſs well enough for the ſigns of ſome few obvios 


ider, after fo much ſtir, about Gems and Species, and ſuch i 
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For however ſome Men ſeem to prize their Definition of Ani 
mal Rationale, yet ſhould there a Creature be found, that had 
Language and Reaſon, bur partaked not of the uſual ſhape of a 
Man, I believe it would hardly paſs for a Man, how much for = 
ver it were Animal Rationale. And if Balaam 's Als had, all his 
Life, diſcourſed as rationally as he did once with his Maſter ! 
doubt yet, whether any one would have thought him worth 
the Name Man, or allowed him to be of the fame Species with 7 
himſelf. As in Vegetables and Animals tis the Shape, ſo in moſt 


other Bodies, not propagated by Seed, tis the Colour we moſt 


fix on, and are moſt Jed by. Thus where we find the Colout 
of Gold, we are apt to imagine all the other Qualities, com: 
prehended in our complex Idea, to be there alſo: and we com - 
monly take theſe two obvious Qualities, viz: Shape and Colour, 


for fo preſumptive Idea of ſeveral Species , that in a good Pi. 1 


Eture, we readily ſay, this is a Lion, and that a Roſe; this is 
a Gold, and that a Silver Goblet, only by the different Figures? 
and Colours, repreſented to the Eye by the Pencil. 
S. 20. But though this ſerves well enough for 
Which yet groſs and confuſed Conceptions, and ynaceurate 2 
Jer ve for com. ways of Talking and Thinking; yet Men are fr 
mon Converſe. enough from having agreed on the preciſe number of ſim- - ©; 
pie Ideas, or Qualities, belonging to any ſor t: Thing, 


time, pains, and skill, {trictenquiry, and long examination, to 
find out what, and how many thoſe ſimple Idea are, which are 


2 : 
9 


be found together in the ſame Subject. Moſt , Men, wanting e 
either Time, Inclination, or Induſtry enough for this, even u 
ſome tolerable degree, content themſelves: with ſome. tew obvi- 7 e 
ous, and outward appearances of Things, thereby readily to di 
ſtinguiſh and ſort them for the common Affairs of Life: Aud 
ſo, without farther examination, give them Names, or take up | 
the Names already in uſe.” Which, though in common Conver \ 


Qualities. co-exiſting, are yet far enough from comprehending, 
ina ſetled ſignification, a preciſe number of fimple Me; much 
Eefi all thoſe, which are united in Nature. He that ſhall cor 
deal of Talk of ſpecifick Differences, how few Words we har rh 
yet ſetled Definitions of, may, with Reaſon, imagine, that thoſe? Þ, 
Forms, which there hath been ſo much noife made about, at n 
only Cbimæras; which give us no light into the ſpecifick Na- 
3 | tures 5 L F 
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tles of Things. And he that ſhall conſider, how far -the 
Names of Subſtances are from having Significations, wherein all 
who uſe them do agree, will have reaſon to concluce, that 
though the nominal Effences of Subſtances, are all ſuppoſed to 
bre copied from Nature; yet they are all, or moſt of them, very 
= imperfe&. Since the Compoſition of thoſe complex Idea, are, 
in ſeveral Men, very different: and therefore, that theſe Boun- 
2: daries of Species, wh as Men, and not as Nature makes them, 
if at leaſt there are in Nature any ſuch prefixed Bourds. *Tis 
true, that many particular Subſtances are ſo made by Nature, 
that they have agreement and likeneſs one with another, and ſo 
afford a Foundation of being ranked into ſorts. But the ſorting 
ol Things by us, or the making of determinate Species, being in 
order to naming and comprehending them under general terms, 
I cannot ſee how it can be properly faid, that Nature ſets the 
Boundaries of the Species of Things: Or if it be ſo, our Boun- 
daries of Species, are not exactly conformable ro thoſe in Na- 
ture. For we, having need of general Names for preſent uſe, 
> ſtay not for a perfect diſcovery of all thoſe Qualities, which 
-— = would beſt ſhew us their moſt material differences and agrees 
ments; bur we our ſelves divide them, by certain obvious ap- 
pearances, into Species, that we may the eaſter, under general 
Names, communicate our Thoughts about them. For having no 
ch pther Knowledge of any Subſtance, but of the ſimple Lea, that 
Are united in it; and obſerving ſeveral particular Things to a- 
Free with others, in ſeveral of thoſe fimple Ideas, we make that 
, © Follection our ſpecifick Idea, and give it a general Name; that 
in recording our own Thoughts, and in our Diſcourſe with o- 
phers, we may in one ſhort word, deſign all the Individuals that 
4 dgree in that complex Idea, without enumerating the ſimple 
4 9 Heat, that make it up; and ſo not waſte our Time and Breath 
d in tedious Deſcriptions: which we ſee they are fain to do, Who 
+ UP *Fould diſcourſe of any new fort of Things, they have not yet 
ine ot. eee, e e e e 
IS. 31. But however, theſe Species of Subſtances Eſſincet of 
As well enough in ordinary Converſation, it is Specie, ander 
lain, that this complex Idea, wherein they ob- e ſame - 
krve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is, by different * 5 
- Men, made very differently ; by ſome more, and Cifferaxs: IM 
Pfthers leſs accurately. In ſome, this complex Lea e 
Fontains a greater, and in others a ſmaller number of Qualities; 
Ind ſo is Apparently ſuch as the Mind makes it. The yellow 
nining Colour, makes Gold to Children; others 3 
1 | i Jalleable-— 
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Malleableneſs, and Fuſibility; and others yet other Qualities, 
which they find joined with that yellow Colour, as conſtantly 
as its Weight and Fuſibility! For in all theſe, and the like Qn · 
lities, one has as good a right to be put into the complex Ide 
of that Subſtance, wherein they are all join'd, as another. And 
therefore different Men leaving out; or putting in ſeveral firaple 7 
Ideas, which others do nor, according to their various Examina- 7 
tion, Skill, or obſervation of that ſubject, bave different Eſſences 
of Gold; which mult therefore be of their own, and not of Na: 

| S. 32. If the number of /imple Ideas, that make © 

The more ge- the nominal Eſſence of the loweſt Species, or brit 
neral or 1- ſorting of Individuals, depends on the Mind of Man, 
deas are, the variouſly collecting them, it is much more evident, 
more incom- that they do fo, in the more comprehenlive Claſſy, 
plete andpar- which, by the Maſters of Logick are called Geer. 
e Theſe are complex Idea defignedly imperfe&: 

And tis viſible at firſt fight, that ſeveral of thoſe 
Qualities, that are to be found in the Things themſelves, are 
purpoſely left out of generical Ideas. For as to the Mind, ts 7 
make general Idean comprehending ſeveral particulars, leaves 4 
out thoſe of Time, and Place, and ſuch other, that make them 
incommunicable to more than one Individual; ſo ro make othet 


84A 


ak more general Ideas, that may comprehend different ſorts, ? 
leaves out thoſe Qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts ino 
its new Collection, only ſuch Ideas, as are common to ſever 
forts. The fame Convenience that made Men expreſs ſever F 
parcels of yellow Matter coming from Guiny and Peru, unde 
one Name, ſets them alſo upon waking of one Name, that ma 
comprehend both Gold, and Silver, and ſome other Bodies of di.! 
ferent ſorts. This is done by leaving out thoſe Qualities, whic * 
are peculiar to each ſort ; and retaining a complex Idea made i) 
of thoſe, that are common to them all. To which the Name Mei 
being annexed, there is a Gems conſtituted 4 the Eſſence whered 
being that abſtract Idea, containing only Malleableneſs and Fu f 
bility, with certain degrees of Weight and Fixedneſs; wherein 
ſome Bodies of ſeveral Kinds agree, leaves out the Colour, ando 
ther Qualities tar to Gold, and Silver, and the other ſor ts cm $ 
Ne under the Name Metal. Whereby it is plain, that Mu &, 
ollow not exactly the Patterns ſet them by Nature, when the? 


make their general Idea of Subſtances; ſince there is no Body v 
be found, which has barely Malleablenefs and Fuſibility ifi!) onſi 
without ather Qualities as inſeparable as thoſe; But Men, Pin 
| OS. \ 
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making their geveral, re ſeeking more the | convenience of. 

Language and quick iſparch, by ſhort and comprehenſive ſigns, 
tan the true and preciſe Nature of Things, as they exiſt, have, 
in the framing their abſtract Idea, chiefly purſued that end, 
which was, to be furniſhed with ſtorę of general, and variouſly 
2 comprehenſive Names. So that in this whole buſineſs of Genera 
and Species, the Genus, or more comprehenſive, is but a partial 
** Conception of what is in the Species, and the Species, but a par- 
tial Idea of what is to be found in each individual. If therefore 
any one will think, that a Man, and a Horſe, and an Animal, and 
2 a Plant, Ge. are diſtinguiſhed by real Eſſences made by Nature, 
be muſt Nature to be very liberal of theſe real Eflences, making 
one for Body, anether for an Animal, and another for a Horle,and 


* 


all theſe Efſences liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But if we 
would rightly conſider what is done, in all; theſe Genera and Spe- 
eis, or Sorts, we ſhould find, that there is nne new Thing made, 
but only more or leſs comprehenſive ſigns, whereby, we may be 
Enabled to expreſs, in a few ſyllables, great numbers of parti: 
re yy” = alar Things, as they agree in More or fi | ctleral Conceprions, 
phich we have framed to that purpoſe. To Il which, we may 
% Zobſerye, chat the more general term, isalways the Name of ale + 
_ complex Idea; and that each Genus 1s bur a partial Conception . 
the Species comprehended under it. So that if theſe abſtract ge- 
= meral Idea be thought to be complete, it can only be in reſpect 
pf a: certain eltablilbe d relation, between them and certain, 
Names, which are made uſe of to ſignifie them; and not in reſpect 
JIE gt) as, ee 


= } "7 
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pf any ching exiſting, as made by Nature. "OO 
e bade is adi ro he was end of ee, Th al 
Prhich is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of com- emo 

8 


"MW | — at 
municating our Notions. For thus he, that would © Fee ; 
"Wake and diſcourſe af Things, as they agreed in Speech. _ 
de complex Idea of Extenſion and Solidity, needed © 
ut uſe the Word Body, to denote all fuch. ile 
at, to cheſe, would join others, ſignified by the Words Life, 
Pnſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, needed but uſe the Word Animal, 
e ſignify all which partaked of thoſe Idea: and he that had 
"Wade a complex Idea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and Motion, 
Pitch the Faculty of Reaſoning, and a certain Shape joined to it, 
geeded but uſe the ſhort monoſyllable Man, to expreſs all pacti- 
"HS lars that correſpond to that complex Hea. This is the proper 
7 . ſineſs of Genus and Species: and this Men do, without any 
„5 J tonſideration of real Eſſences or ſubſtantial Forms, Which come not 
Pithin the reach of our Knowledge, when we think of thoſe 


| Inflancein of Birds, I lately faw in St. Fames's Park, abour 4 
Contraries, three or four Foot high, with a Covering of 


of that Species: This could be determined only by that abſtrat h 
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things; nor within the ſignification of our Words; when we 
diſcourſe with others (wm - = 
. S. 34. Were T to talk with any one, of a Sort 


Fa: 
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ſomething between Feathers and Hair, of a dark 
brown Colour, without Wings, but in the Place thereof, ̃W yu 
or three little Branches, comin down like fprigs of Spaniſn 
Broom, long great Legs, with Feet only of three Claws, and 
withour a Tal: 1 Ss make this Deſcription of it, and ſo may 
make orhers underſtand me: But when I am told, that the Name 
of it is Caſſuayis, I may then uſe that Word to ſtand in diſcourſe 4 
for all my complex Idea mentioned in that deſcription; though 1 
by that word, which is now become a ſpecifick Name, I know 7 
no more of the real Eſſence, or Conſtitution of that fort of Ani 
mals, than I did before; and knew probably as much of the Na- 
ture of that Specres of Birds, before I learn'd the Name, as man 
Engliſh-men do of Swans, or Herons, which are ſpecifick Name, 
very well known of forts of Birds common in England. 
55S. 35. From what has been faid, tis evident; "77 
Men derer- that Men make forts of Things. For it being di 
mine the ſorty. ferent, Eflences alone, that make different Specie, 
tis pin, that they who make thoſe abſtract Ide, 


4 


which are the nominal Eſſences, do thereby make the Species, or Ine 
Sort. Should there be a Body found, having all the other Cu? 


lities of Gold, except Malleableneſs, *rwould, no doubt, be made 
a queſtion whether it were Gold or no; i. e. whether it were 
Idea, to which every one annexed the Name Gold: fo that it fu 
would be true Gold to him, and belong to that Species who in- ; 
cluded not Malleablenefs.in his nominal Eſſence, Capi by the 

Sound Gold; and on rhe other fide, it would not be true Gold, RK. 


{ 
or of that Species to him, who included Malleableneſs in his ſpe 1 
Glick Idea And who, I pray, is it, that makes theſe divers S % . 
cies, even under one and the fame name, but Men that make 
two different abſtract Idea, conſiſting not exactly of the ſame . 
collection of Qualities? Nor is it a mere Suppoſition to imagine, . 


a. 
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be faidof its peculiar Weight, Fixedneſs, and ſeveral other the: 
= lie Qualities : For . n 5 or put in, tis ſtill the 
complex Idea, to which that Name is annexed, that makes the 
Fßpecies: and as any particular parcel of Matter anſwers that Idea, 

ſo the Name of the ſort belongs truly to it; and it is of that Spe- 
cen And thus any thing is true Gold, perfect Metal. All which 
determination of the Species, tis plain, depends on the Under; 
ſtanding of Man, making this or chat complex denn. 
S. 36. This then, in ſhort, is the Caſe: Nature 
males many particular 
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ben ify not our abſtract Ideas, but ſomething, different from 


r would fain know, why a Shock and a Hound, are 


not as diſtinct Species, as a Spaniel and an Elephant. We have 
the do other ds of the different Eſſence of an Elephant and a 
Spaniel, than we have of the different Eſſence of a Shock and a 
1 — Hound; 


64 Names of Subſtances \ F 
Hound; all the eſſential difference, whereby we know and di. 
ſtinguiſn them one from another, conſiſting only in the different 
Collection of ſimple Ideas, to Which we have given thoſe diffe- 


rent Names. e re. Wl 
ng TY $:39- How much ehe making of Species and G. 
Genera and |, Era # in order to genpral Names, and how much go. , 
Species are ix Neral Names are neceſſary, if not to the Being, ret 
order tona- "At leaſt to the completing of a Species, and making 
ming. tit pals for ſuch, Will appear, belides what has been 
aid above concerning Ice and Water, in a very f-. 
miliar Example. A ſilent and aftriking Warch, are but one doe. 
cies, to thoſe who have but one Name for them: but he that ha: 
che Name Watch for one, and Chek for the other, and diſtin cet 
complex Ideas, to which thoſe Natnes belong, to him they are 
different Specres. Te will be Taid, perhaps, 'that the inward con- 
rrivance and conſtitution is different between theſe two, Which 


hath a real difference from the reſt: But whether it be an 
eſſential, a ſpeciſick difference or no, relates only to the complex *w 
Hea, to Which the Name Match is given: as long as they all a- de 


— 8 


gree in the Idea which that Name ſtands for, and that Nane 
oes not as a generical Name comprehend different Species under 
it, they are not eſſentially nor ſpecifically different. But if any one 57 
will make minuter Diviſions. from Differences, that he knows in 
the internal frame of Watches ; and to ſuch preciſe complex 
He, give Names that ſhall prevail, they will chen be new Specis | 
to them, who have thole IB wich Names to them; and can, 
by thoſe differences, "diſtinguiſh Watches into theſe ſeveral ſorts, 13 
and then Huch will be a generical Name. But yet they woud t 
be no diſtinct Specie to Men, ignorant of Clock-work, and de 
inward Contrivances of Watches, who had no other Idea, but Ful 
the outward Shape and Bulk, with the marking of the Hours ee, 
by the Hand: For to them; all thoſe other — would be dne 
Fall 4 4 but uam 
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depend upon Contrivances, beyond the reach of oy 
8. 41. I muff be excuſed here, if I chink, artificial . 
ing, are of diſtinct Species, as well as natural: ; Artificial” 
FPince I find they are as plainly and orderly ranked 3 +4 4 W's) 
to ſorts, by different abſtract Idea, with gene Kr mate 
Names annexed to them, as diſtinct one from another as thoſe” 
F natural Subſtances. / For why ſhould we not think a Watch, 
Ind Piſtol, as diſtinct Species one from another,” as a Horſe, and 
ts, | Dog, they being expreſſed in our Minds by diſtinct Leas, and 
bud t others, by diſtinct Appellations? 5 1 
the FS. 42. This is farther to be obſery*d concerning Subftances a- 
but Subſtances, that they alone of all our ſeveral forts of lone have pro- 
ouri "eas, bave particular, or proper Names, whereby Per Nawmer. 
abe ne only particular Thing is fanified. 1 
bu ample Meer, Modes, and Relations, it ſeldom happens, that 
1 F 3 Men. 
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them: Which Things, if I name nat, 1 lay nothing; and if 1 
| g 
and ſuggeſt to th 


or. that particular, 


Men have occaſion ro mention often this, 
When it is abſent. Ee rente — mixed Mode 
ng Actions, which periſh in their Birth, ava not capable of 
ing Duration, as Subſtances, which are the Actors 
wherein the ſimple Idegs that make up the complex Idea de 
by the Name, have a laſting Unſn. 


8. 43. I myſt beg pardon of my Reader, or ha 

Difficulty to vl en 2 0 upon this 1 perhaps, 

great of Wards. 1 ſome Obſcurity. ; But Ide it may be con. 
7 ſidered, how difficult it is, to lead another by Word: 


* 
. 
* * 


me ſort, or other, 


ſo cro 


Eſſence, that is, by 1 he knows not What, looks like 4 
mult. do, who would ſpeak of the ſu p: 

poſed real Eſſences and Species of Things, as thought to be 
ood, tha 


make the rem Coofiderationghe Mind has of ſpecifick Nam 


2 and alſo to make plain the Nature of Species, or fort 1 


n 8 44. Letusſuppoſe Adam inthe Stated Þ 
Inſtance of mixed a grown Man, with a good Underſtanding # 


Medes in Kinneah dut in a ſtrange Country, with all Fhingi # 
it oth 
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Names of Subſtances. 67 
ly 
nd ĩmagines it to be from a ſuſpicion he has of his 
whom he molt ardently loved) that ſhe had tob 


and deſires her to take care that Adab commit 


ly: And in theſe Diſcourſes with Eve, he makes uſe of 


appears, for he finds Lamecb's Trouble proceeded from 
'd a Man: Bu- vet the two Names, Ninneab and 
| Niouph; the one ſtanding for Suſpicion, in a Husband, of his 
ſloyalty to him, and the other, for the Act of commit- 


ting Difloyalty, loſt not their diſtinct ſignifications. It is plain 


I 1 theſe two diſtinct Species of Actions? And tis 

eld in a preciſe combination of ſimple Ideas, 
f̃tom the other. I ask, whether the complex Idea in Adam's Mind, 
which he call'd Ninneab, were adequate, or no? And it is plain 
it was; for it being a Combination of ſimple Idea, which he 
without any regard to any Archetype, without reſpect to any 
thing as a Pattern, voluntarily put together, abſtracted and gave 
the Name Kinneah to, to expreſs in ſhort to others, by that 


one ſound, all the fimple ea contain d and united in that com- 


145 


+ i ne 
*. 


then, that here were two diſtint complex eas of mixed 
> Modes, with Names to them, two diſtinct Species of Actions 
” effentially: different; I ask wherein conſiſted the Eſſences of 


ifferent in one 


755 one, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that it was an adequate Idee. 


His own Choice having tnade that Combination, it had all in ir 
he intended it ſhould, and ſo could not but be perfect, could 
not but be adequate, it being referr d to no other Archetype, 

vhich it was ſup BY, 
. S. 45. Theſe Words, Kinneah and 
into common uſe ; and then the cafe was ſomewhat alter'd. A. 


poſed to repreſent. E 
Nioupb, by degrees grew 
dam 's Children had the fame Faculties, and thereby the fame 


Power that he had, to make what complex Ideas of mixed 


Modes they pleaſed in their own Minds; to abſtra& them, and 
make what Sounds, they pleaſed, the ſigns of them: But the 
F ſe of Names being to make our Ideas within us known to others, 


That cannot be done, but when the ſame Sign ſtands for the ſame 


> 
> 
* 
1 
Fe. Wh 
FRE 
* 


Idea in two, who would communicate their Thoughts, and 
_ + Diſcourſe together. Thoſe therefore of Adams Children, that 
found theſe two Words, Kinneab and Niouph, in familiar ule, 
could nor take them for infignificant Sounds; but muſt needs con- 
ing, for certain Ideas, abſt ract Ideas, 

F 4 they 


— Spa Ge fog 


attain the Knowledge of chem, but what = 

cone of chis Age bas now... He obſerves Lonech more melancho 
7 re — ( 
| — — for another Man. Adam diſcourſes theſe his 
| 8 1 to Eve, 
not fa | | 
9 theſe two new Words, Ninneah and Nionph. In time, Adam's 
having ki 
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68 Names of Subſtances. 
they being general Names, which abſtra& Ideas were the Eſſen- 
ces of the Species diſtinguiſnhed by thoſe Names, If therefore 
they would uſe theſe Words, as Names of Species already eſta- 
bliſh'd and agreed on; they were obliged to conform the Ideas, 
An their Minds, fignified by theſe Names, to the Ideas, that they 
Mood for in other Mens Minds, as to their Patterns and Ar. 
Chetypes , and then indeed their Tdeas of theſe complex Modes 
were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt ( eſpecially thoſe 
that conſiſted of Combinations of many ſimple Ideas ). not to be 
exactly conformable” to the Idea, in other Mens Minds, uſing 
the fame Names; though for this, there be uſually a Remedy 
at Hand, which is, to ask the meaning of any Word, we under- 


ſtand nor, of him that uſes it: it being as impoſſible, to knocß 


cortainly, what the Words Jealouſy and Adultery ( which Lthink . 4 
anſwer deep and e ſtand for in another Man's Mind, 


with whom I would diſcourſe about them; as it was impoſſible, 


in tho beginning of Language, to know what Ninneab and Niouph | 
food for in another Man's Mind, without Explication, they | 
being voluntary Signs in every one. | 


. S. 46. Let us now allo confiver after the ſane 
 #ftante of manner, the Names of Subſtances, in their firſt Ap- 34 
Salſtancas in ' plication. One of Adam's Children, roving in te 
hab. Mountains, lights on a glittering Subſtance, which 
pPleaſes his Eye, Home he carries it to Adam, who, 
upon conſideration of it, finds it to be hard, to have a bright 
ee Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. Theſe, per. t! 


Haps at firſt, are all the Qualities, he takes notice of in it, and ab- 


tract ing this complex Idea, couſiſting of a Subſtance having that 5 . 
ꝓeculiar bright Yellowneſs, and a Weight very great in propor. | 


tion to its Bulk, he gives it the Name Tabab, to dominate and . 
mark all Subſtances, that have theſe ſenlible Qualities in them. 
Tis evident now that, in this Cafe, Adam acts quite differently, th. 
from what he did before in forming thoſe Ideas of mixed Modes, 
to which he gave the Name Ninneab and Niouph. For there he 


put Leas together, only by his own Imagination, not taken from #$ 


the Exiſtence of any thing; and to them he gave Names to de 
norninate all Things, that ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his ab. 


fradt 14ear, without conſidering whether any ſuch thing did | R 


exiſt, or no; the Standard there was of his own making. But | 'F 
In the forming his Idea of this new Subſtance he takes the quite 'F 
contrary Courſe ; here he has Standard made by Nature; and 


therefore being to repreſent that to himſelf, by the Idea he has 21 


of it, even when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple Idea into — n 
1 þ | cor b XL . 1 


Names of "Subſtances. | 


1 plex one, but what he has the Perception of from the thin 

1 by . He takes Care that his Idea be conformable to his Ph | 
= conformable; ee Poppin IND 
4 M 8. 7· This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by 
Adam, being quite different from any be bad ſeen before, no Bo- 
mp, I thiak, will deny to be a diſtinct Species, and to have its 
peculiar Eſſence; and that the Name Zahab is the mark of the 
Fßpecies, and a Name belonging to all Things partaking in that 
Eſſence. But here it is plain, the Eſſence, Adam made the 
Name Abb ſtand for, was nothing but a Body hard, ſhining, 


yellow, and very heavy. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, 
not content with the Knowledge of theſe, as 1 may fay, ſuper- 
k Fcial Qualities, puts Adam upon farther Examination of this 
l, Matter. He therefore knocks, and beats it with Flints, to ſee 
What was diſcoverable in the Inſide: He finds it yield to Blows, 
þ but not eaſily ſeparate into pieces: he finds it will bend withour 
breaking. Is not now Ductility to be added to his former Idea, 
and made part of the Eſſence of the Species, that Name ⁊abab 
ne ſtands for? Farther Trials diſcover Fuſiblity, and Fixedneſ; 
Are not they alſo, by the ſame Reaſon, that any of the others 
were, to be put into the complex Idea, ſignified by the Name 
Kubabꝰ? It not, What Reaſon will there be ſhewn more for the 
one than the other ? If theſe muſt, then all the other Properties, 
t > Which any farther Trials ſhall diſcover in this Matter, ought by 
er- the ſame Reaſon to make a part of the Ingredients of the com 
ab. Plex Idea, which the Name Zahab ſtands for, and fo be the 
Eſſence of the Species, marked by that Name. Which Proper- 
ies, | becauſe they are endleſe, it is plain, that the Idea made 
Alter this faſhion by this Archetype, will be always inadequate. 
. 48. But this is not all, it would alſo follow, 73 
that the Names of Subſtances would not only have, Their Ideas 
Iss in truth they have) but would alſo be ſuppo- imper fe, 
d to have different ſigniſications, as uſed by different and there- 
ien, which would very much cumber the uſe of fore various; 


> de Fanguage. For it every diſtin& Quality, that 
5 ab ere diſcovered in any Matter by any one, were ſuppoſed to 


did Wake a neceſſary part of the complex Idea, ſignified by the 
But  FOmmon Name given it, it muſt follow, that Men muſt ſup- 
Poſe the ſame Word to ſignify different Things in different 
man ſince they cannot doubt, but different Men may have 
"Biſcovered ſeveral Qualities in Subſtances of the-fame Deno- 
5 Minauon, which others know nathing of. 
y HS... : | | Q 
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7 Names of Subſtances, f 

„ S. 49. To avoid this therefore, they have ſup © 
, . He, pied de, Eher belonging 16 every Species, from | 
Spicier, = Which theſe Properties alt flow, and would have 
4 1 Efence their Name of the Species ſtand for that. But the 
ir ſuppoſed, not having any Nes of that real Efſence in Subſtances, 
.  andtheir Words ſignifying nothing but the Ideas they 
have, that which is done by this Attempt, is only to put the 
is that which Men do, when they ſpeak: of Species of Things, a _ 
uns them made by Nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real 


Which Sup- that all Gold is fixed, either it means that Fixed. 
poſition is f _ neſs is a part of the Definition, part of the nominal 7 
xo wje.  FEffence the Word Gold ſtands for; and fo thi © 

10711 Affirmation, al! Gold ] fixed, contains nothing bu _ 
the ſignification of the Term Gold. Or elſe it means, that Fir 
edneſs not being a part of the Definition of the Word Gold, i: 
Property of that Subſtance it ſelf: in which caſe, it is pla, 
that the Word Gold ſtands in the place of a Subſtance, having 
the real Eſſence of a Species of Things, made by Nature. 1 
Which: way of Subſtitution, it has ſo confuſed and uncertain 1 # 

ſignification, that though this Propoſition, Gold 5 fixed, be n 7 
that fenſe an Affirmation of ſomething real; yet *tis a Trut 
will always fail us in its particular Application, and ſo is of 
real Uſe nor Certainty. For let it be never ſo true, that l 
Gold, i. e. all that has the real Eſſence of Gold, is fixed, WI 1; 
ſerves this for, whilſt we know not in this ſenſe, what is or 1s no! 
Gold ? For if we know not the real Efſence, of Gold, tis impot 
{ible we ſhould know what parcel of Matter has that Eflenc, ** 
and ſo whether it be true Gold or no. * 

S. 51. To conclude; What liberty Adam hal ff 


— 


Concluſion, at firſt to make any complex Ideas of mixed Modes . 
by no other Patern, but by his own Thought 
the ſame have all Men ever ſince had. And the fame neceſſii l 
of conforming his Ideas of Subſtances to Things without him 
as to Archetypes made by Nature, that Adam was under, ix 
would not wilfully impoſe upon himſelf, the fame are all Me c 
ever fince under too. The ſame Liberty alſo, that Adam had d 
affixing any new Name to any Idea; the ſame has any one ſtil In 
( eſpecially the beginners of Languages, if we can imagine a ti 
ſuch,) but only with this difference, that in Places, "Y 1 
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9 of Particles. 
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. 1. 3Nkſides Words, which are Names of Ileat Particles con- 
H inthe Mind, there are a great many e# Parts, or 
others that are made uſe of, to Genify whole Senten- 
the conuexion that the Mind gives to Ideas, or Pro- © lager her. 
poſitions, one with another. Ihe Mind, in commu- 


icating its thought to others, does not only need ſigns of the 
15 10: es it has then before it, but others alſo, to ſhew or intimate 
np Rome particular action of its own, at that time, relating to thoſe 
eat. This it does ſeveral ways; as, Is, and Is not are the ge- 
peral marks of the Mind affirming or denying. But beſides 
I ffirmation, or negation, r deen in Words no 
Truth or Falſhood, the Mind does, in declaring its Semtiments 
others, connect, not only the parts of Propofitions, but 
Whole Sentences one to another, with their ſeveral Relations 
Ind Dependencies, to make a coherent Diſcourſe. 
. 2. The Words, whereby it fignifies what In them con- 
, _Eonnexton it gives to the ſeveral Affirmations and /fts rhe Art of 
Negations, that it unites in one continued Reaſon- well ſpeaking. 
{th ing or Narration, are gnerally call'd Particles: and 
e af is in the right uſe of theſe, that more ar conſiſts the 


—_ Fleargeſi and beauty of a good Stile, To think well, it is not 
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192 de _--- 
enough, that a Man has Leas clear and diſtin@ in his Thoughts, 


them; bur he muſt think in train, and obſerye the dependence of 
his Thoughts and Reafonings,one upon another: And to expreſs 
well ſuch methodical and rational Thoughts, he muſt have Words 
to ſhe what Connexion, Reſtri8ion, DiſtinBtion, Oppoſition, Emphaſis, 
&c. he gives to each ręſpective part of bis diſcourſe. To mi- 
ſtake in any of theſe; is to puzzle, inſtead of informing, his 
Hearer: and therefore it is, that thoſe Words, which are not 
truly, by themſelves, the names of any Ideas, are of ſuch con- 
ſtant and indiſpenſibſe uſe in Language, and do much contri- 
bute to Mens well expreſſing themſel ves. 


rde Mind gives one after another, of Caſes and Genders, Moods and 
Thoug hts. 
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Thoughts. 
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maar of ſome Action, or Intimation of the Mind; and 
therefore to underſtand them rightly, the ſeveral views, po- 
ſtures, ſtands, turns, limitations, and exceptions, and ſeveral other 
Thoughts of 
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are a great variety, much exceeding the number of Particles, 
that moſt Languages have, to expreſs them by; and therefore it 


and ſometimes almoſt oppolite ſignifications. In the Hebrew 
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nor that he obſeryes the agreement, or difagreement, of ſome o 


ie 5. 3. This part of Grammar has been, per:? 
They ſhrw haps, as much neglected, as fome others over- d 
what Relation ligently cultivated, Tis eaſy for Men to write, 


ro it: ow® Tenſes, Gerunds and Supines: In theſe and the like, 
there has been great diligence uſed ; and Parti 
cles themſelves, in ſome Languages, have been, 
with great ſhew of exactneſs, ranked into their ſeveral Orders. 
But though Prepoſitions and Conjunctions, &c. are Names wel! 
known in Grammar, and the Particles contained under them 
carefully ranked into their diſtin ſubdiviſions; yet he who 7 
would ſhew the right uſe of Particles; and what figniticancy ans 
force they have, muſt take a little more pains, enter into his on 
houghts, and obſerve nicely the ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind 0 


S. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of 
They fbew theſè Words, to render them, as is uſually in D.“ 
what Relation ctionaries, by Words of another Tongue which 0 
Zhe Mind gives came neareſt to their ſignification: For what; 
meant by them, is commonly as hard to be under 
ſtood in one, as another Language. I hey are al! 


the Mind, for which we have either none, or very | 01 
deficient Names, are diligently to be ſtudied. Of theſe, there 


is not to be wondred, that moſt of theſe Particles have divers, 
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Tongue, there is a particle conſiſting but of one ſingle het "| 


| 2423, ann 77 
A 7 L | of which there are reckoned up, as I remember, leventy, I am 
ſuxre above fifty ſeveral fignifications. - 5 8 
1 4 5. 5. BUT is a Particle, none more familiar in Inſtance in 
4 our Language 1 and he that ſays it is a diſcretive But. 
1 ain ion, and that it anſwers Sed in Latin, or 
| Mais in French, thinks he has ſufficiently explained it. But ir 
” ſcems to me to intimate ſeveral relations, the Mind gives to the 
A * ſeveral * or n of them, Which! it joins by this mo- 
© noſyllable. © | 
Mm Firſt, BUT t ſay more: Here it intimates a ſtop of the 
Mind, in the courſe it was going, before ir came to the end 
ot i Rod 2 
1 Sectndly, I obs BUT. two Plants: Herb 3 it ſhews, that the 


8 | Ned limits the ſenſe to what i is expreſſed, with 4 Negation of 
« 7 all other. ghd. 

*_ 4 Thbirdly, Yau Bray: 7 'B UT it is not that Go D a bring you 
d 0 the true Relip ion. * 

* . Fourthly, BUT chat ; be would NE” Te you in „ your on: The 
i. U = firſt» of theſe BUTS intimates a ſuppoſition in the Mind, of 
n, N otherwiſe than it fhould be; the latter ſhews, chat 


„ iche Mine makes a direct oppolicion ne chat, and hat 
al © goes before it. 


Fifthly, Al Ab ** Senſe ; BUT a Dog is an Anim: 4 


J Here i it anifies little more, but that the latter rer is 
nd © Joined to the former, as the Minor of a Syllogiſm; +: 

m = $6. To theſe, I doubt not, might be added a great many 
nd e lignifications of this Particle, if it were my buſineſs to 
eexamine it in its full latitude, and conſider it in all the places it. 
of 1 to be found: which if one ſhould do, I doubt, whether in all 
Dr Mooſe manners it is made uſe of, it would deſerve the Title of 
ich Piber which Grammarians give to it. But I intend not 
t ß Y here a foll explicarion of this fort of Signs. The inſtances I 
ler. gave given in this one, may give occaſion to reflect upon their 
* ue and force in uage, and lead us into the contemplation 
and * feveral Actions of our Minds in diſcourſing, which it has 


Punt a way to intimate to others by theſe Particles, ſome where - 
Axa La and others in certain conſtructions, have the ſenſe 
of a whole ntence en in them. N 1 L 
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Abſtraft and Concrete Terms: 
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abſtract, as well as concrete Names: 


whereoj is (to ſpeak the Language 
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them, we ſhall find, that our ſimple Ideas have al 1 
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"I marians ) a Subſtantive, the other an Adjective; as Whiteneſs, 
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with this difference, That ſome of the concrete Names of 
Relations, amongſt Men chiefly, are Subſtantives ; as Parerni- 
eas, Pater; whereof it were eaſy to render a Reaſon. But as 
to our Ideas of Subſtances, we have very few or no abſtra# 
Names at all. For though the Schools have introduced Animali- 
+ ras, Humanitas, Corporetas, and ſome others; yet they hold no 
proportion with that infinite number of Names of Subſtances, 

to which they never were ridiculous enough to attempt the 
 _-*coining of abſtract ones: and thoſe few that the Schools for- 
ge, and put into the mouths of their Scholars, could never 
yet get admittance into common uſe, or obtain the licenſe of 
© | publick approbation. Which ſeems to me at leaſt to intimate 
8 the conſeſſion of all Mankind, that they have no Ideas of the 
e Freal Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince they have not Names for 


och Ideas : which no doubt they would have had, had not 
c 


er 
ot kept them from ſo idle an attempt. And therefore though 
bes - = 

AL 


they had Idea enough to diſtinguiſh Gold from a Stone, and 


Metal from Wood; yet they but timorouſly ventured on ſuch 
terms, as Aurzetas and Saxietas, Metallietas and Lignietas, or the 
1) Hike Names, which ſhould pretend to my the: real Eſſences 
o. pf thoſe Subſtances, . knew they 


Al "Zonfidence of miſtaking Pretenders to a Knowledge that they 


rm. 23 }ad not, which firſt coined, and then introduced Animalitas, 


nich end Humanitas, and the like; which yet went very little far- 
ret, der than their own Schools, and could never get to be current 
moſt zmongſt underſtanding Men. Indeed, Humanitas was a Word 


the "Familiar amongſt the Romans ; but in a far different Sence, and 


the "Mood not for the abſtract Eſſence of any Subſtance ; but was 


$ 


det mo. 
the 3 


pro- he abſtract Name of a Mode, and its concrete Humanus, not 


18 a 3 


CHAP. 


their confciouſneſs to themſelves of their ignorance of them, 


| no Ideas. And 
\n0 indeed, it was only the Doctrine of ſalſtantial Forms, and the 


White, Sweetneſe, Sweet. The like alſo holds in our Ideas of i 
® Modes and Relations; as Juſtice, Juſt; Equality, Equal; only 
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76 : Imperfection of Words. 


more or leſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they more or leſs pe 


_— 
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 Comminiica: 100 bas a double uſe. 
tion by Words I. civil. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the Imperfection of Morde. 
5. 1. ROM what has 883 in the fore: 
going Chapters, it is eaſy to perceive, 
for recording What imperfection there is in Lan · 
and communi- guage, and how the very Nature of Words, makes _ 
cating our tit almoſt unavoidable, for many of them to be 
Thoughts. doubtful and uncertain in their . 10 
eh examine the perfection, or imperfection of Word, 
it ĩs neceſſary firſt to conſider their uſe and end: For as they are 


— uſed 


fect. We have, in the former part of this Diſcourſe, often, 


* 


upon occaſion, mentioned a double uſe of Mord.. 


* 
1. 


Firſt, One for the recording of our own Thoughts. 

| Secondly, The other for the communicating of our Thought? 
to othernn outs 190 %% moe 15 RP 

$193 % 6: 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for ebe recording our 
Any Word; own Thoughts for the help of our own Memories, 3" 
will ſerve for whereby, as it were, we talk to our ſelves, ap 
recording. Words will ſerve the turn. For fince Sounds are 
voluntary and indifferent ſigns of any Ideas, a Man 
may uſe what Words he pleaſes, to fignify his own Ideas i 
himſelf: and there will be no imperfectſon in them, if he con» - 
ſtantly uſe the ſame ſign for the ſame Idea, for then he cannot 
fail of having bis meaning underſtood, wherein conſiſts te 
right uſe aud perfection of Language. 4 3 
SS. 3. Secondly, As to communication of Words, that 


N 
r 1 {= BAY 
> + * 


Pigs. | N 2 | 
8 * 
* * 

| 5 


Civil or Phi- II. Philoſophical. . = 
loſaphicat. Firſt, By their civil Uſe, I mean ſuch a commu | { 

nication of Thoughts and Ides by Words, as may & 
ſerve for the upholding common Converſation and Commerce, 


Imperfeflion m Words, 10 


„ and to expreſs, in general Propoſitions, certain an 
1 8 Taue which the Mind jy elt upon, and be ſa⸗ 


1 > tisfied with, in its ſearch 1 true den [Theſe of 
Ules are 0 diſtinct A and a great 9 0 neapel 6 80 


1 | follows. 9 ff; 

. 4. The chie chief Ea TROP e in 1 Cole. The In- 
nication being to be ere ords ſ ve not fedtions . 

2 well for, chat end, neither, in Civil, nor Philoſo- Words if be 

Phical Dicourls, when any Word does not excite doubefulneſs.of 


. bn the Toh the. E lea Which it ſtands for #2 N 
1 the M nd of * Speaker. Now ſince Sounds % 
= ee no natural connexion with our Ideas, bur, Ok 
)  ®haveall their bf nd e from the arbitrary impoſition of Mer 

. * e and uncertainty of eheir. Jignification, Ry, 
© Rube inperfettion we here are ſpeaking, of, has its cauſe more 1 
tte Ideas they, ſtand or, than in any incapacity there is in ons 
9 4 an more than ia ben to sil) any Idea: For in that 
Kkegard, they are all equally, perfe 


= That then, which. makes doubtfulreſ . ufcertatnry in the 
+» Hignihcatzon of ſome mote. than other Wo rds, is the difference 
555 4 Lea they ſtand Nh 
8. ihe ue ords ; having naturally no babe Catſer of their 
127 which each ſtands for, mult be learned rc enen. pF 
retained by thoſe. who would | excharige _ | 
hou ts, and bold 3 int ligible Diſcourſe with others, in any 
a Language. But this is Hardeſt to be done, where, 
b . 15 the dess they, ſtand for, are very complex, and mäde 
1 ! bp, ot a great. Number oo put together. 


W ö 
ot Gly, Where the 404 s they. ſtand or, re no certain 
he Fonnexion in N Nate 5 än D no ſettled andard, avy- where 


f Nature exiſt he to. 80 aud ad chem by. * 
„ Thirdly, \ 67 cation of the, Word is referred to 
2m» Stand: d, 1 Stand; ard is not. eaſj to be known, * 
Fourthy, Where br: the bgnihcatibn of the; Word, and the reat 
1 pk not exactly the fame. $ 
Thele are. Boe, that attend the gnif catch of Kutte 


„ 7 Words that; are intelli ible. Thoſe which ate not intelligible 
ce, all, > ſuch/as Nams, nding for. any: fimp le Idea, Which a>, 
in 9 = mo not bin Nh or Fs A | 255 to Aa as the Nawer of 

25 | „ 
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3 Inberfection of Words. F 
which 1 ſhalt more at large — in their partictilat applice. AH 
ion to our ſeveral forts of Ideas : For f we examine them, we 3H 
all find, that the Nair of rl! Modi" ate mf liable to Hanks: 
ulneſs and imperfeRtion,” for the iwo firſt. of thiſe Reaſohs 5 and the 
Names of Subſtances chiefly fot the two latter. 
„ F. 6. Firft, The Names of mixed Moder, are 
The Names of many of them liable to gredt uncertathty and ob. 
might N ſcuurity im their ſigbifcafoen. 
nh . Feed & that e e eee 
leer they Lee are often made up bt, To make Worz 
fand forg ave ſerviceable to the ent of Communication, it i: 
ſo complex, neceffary, ( as has been Rid) that they excite, in 1 
„ the Heater, exactly the fame Idea they ftand forin 
he Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men fill one another 
Heads with noiſe and ſounds ; but convey not thereby their 
Thoughts, and lay not before one another their Ide, Which 
the end of Diſcourſe and Language. But when a Word ftank Þ 
for a very complex Idea, that is compounded and decompot nded = 
it is not eaſy for Men to form and retain that Idea ſo exact, 
as to make the Name in common uſe, ftand for the fame pre. +, 
ciſe Idea, without äny the leaſt variation: - Hence it comes ty 

als, that Mens Names, of very compound Ideas, ſhich' as f 
the moſt part are moral Words, have ſeldom, in two differen. 
Men, the ſame preciſe fignification, fince one Man's compla 
Idea ſeldom agrees With anothers, and often differs from bi 
own, from that which he had yeſterday, or will have to mot 
bn r LN LL GN OO 
S. 7. II. Becauſe the nume; of mixet* Modes, fr 3 
Secondly, Be- the moſt part, want Standard: in Nature, Where“ 
cauſe they Men may reQify and adjuſt their fignification; i 
have nd Stam= therefore they are very vartous and doubtful Te 
Tt "ate rnb es of Ideas put together at the 'pleaſur 
4-04. Mind purſuing its own ends of Difcourk, "8 
and ſuited to its own Notions, whereby it defigns not to co 
any thing really exiſting, but to denominate.and rank Thing, 
as they, come ee with thoſe Archety pes or Forths it 6 
made. He that fffſt brought the word Sham, Wheedle, or Vu, 
er in uſe, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe Idea he mad, 
it ſtand for: And. 48 it. is with any new Names of Modes, u © 
are now brought into any Language; ſo was it with the 001 ph 
nes, When they were firſt made uſe of: Names therefore, thi N 
ſtand for Collections of Ideas, . which the n at yd . 
ſure, muſt needs be of doubtful fignification, when futh Co . 4 Ls 
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J Imperfrctian of Nerds. 79 
du are no whete to be nnd e e in Nature, nor 
= any Patterns to be ſhewn whereby Men may adjuſt then. 
What the word Nurber, or Sactiledge, Go. ſignißes, can never 
„de known from Things themſelves : There be many of the 
3 parts of thoſe complex Ideas, which are nor viſible in | the Akti- 
e on it ſelf, the intention of the Mind, or the Relation of holy 
Things, which! make a part of Murder, or Sacriledge, have no 
gnaeceſſary connexion with the outward and viſible Action of 
3 him that:commits/cicher:: and the pulling the Trigger of the 
% Gun, with which the Murther is committed, andisall the Acti- 
i; On, you: ("1 is - viſible, has no natural connexion'- with 
in thoſe other Idar, that make up the complex one, named Mur- 
deer. They have their union and combination only from the 
7 Underſtariding which unites them under one Name: but uni- 
ting them without any Rule, or Pattern, it cannor be but that 
the ſignification of · the Name, that ſtands; for ſuch voluntary 
Collections, ſhould be often variouꝭ in the Mids of different 
Men, who have ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate themſelves, 
and their Notions by, in ſuch arbitrary Hes. 


— 


3.8. 'T true, common Uſe, that is the Rule of Propriety not 
Propriety, may be ſuppoſed here to afford fome 4 /«ficient 
Aid, to ſettle the ſigniſication of Language; and it Vm 
> cannot be denied, but that in ſome — 4 it does. 
Common uſe regulares the meaning ef Words pretty well for com · 
mon Converſation; but no body having an Authority to eſta- 
bliſh the preciſe ſigni fication of Words, nor determine to what 
He any one ſhall annex them, common Uſe is not ſufficient 
c, to adjuſt them to Philoſophical Diſcourſes; there being ſcarce 
by any. Name, of any very complex Idea, (to ſay nothing of others, 
which, in common Uſe, has not a great latitude, and which kee- 
ping within the Bounds of Propriety, may not be made the 
ſign of far different Ideas. Beſides, the rule and meaſure of Pro- 
A priety it ſelf being no where eſtablifhed, it is often matter of 
Diſpute, whether this or that way of uſing a Word, be pro- 
priety of Speech, or no. From all which, it is evident; that 
che Names of ſuch kind of very complex Ideas, are naturally 
liable to this imperfection, to be of doubtful and uncertain ſig- 
ification ; and even in Men, that have a Mind to- underſtand 
one another, do not always ſtand for the ſame Idea in Speaker 
and Hearer. Though the Names Giory and Gratitude be the fame 
rom collective Iden, which every one thinks on, or intends by that 
e Name, is apparently very different in Men uſing the fame in e- 
very Man's mouth, Through a whole Country, yet the complex 
Language. G 2 The 


N 
80 Iunperfection of Words. 7 
OT eee eee may alſo wherein: ebe Names of mixed © 
14 be 1947 of ' Modes are ordinarily learned, does hot x little tontr;- = 
n bus to ehe doubrfuineſt of their fignificarion.' For if 
theſes Names k | Children ; 2 
zoneribures we Will obſerve: how Children earn Languages, 
Hs ts hoes we ſhall find, that to make them underſtand what 
Donbrfulneſt. the Names of ſimple Idea, or Subſtances, ſtand 
for, People ordinarily ſhew them the thing, where- 
of they would have them have the Idea; and then repeat to 
them the Name that ſtands for it, as White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, 
Cat, Dog. But as for mixed Modes, eſpecially the moſt mate» 
rial of them, moral Words, the Sounds are uſually-learn'd firſt; 
and then to know what complex Ideas they ſtand for, the 
are either beholden to the explication: of others, or ( which 4 
happens for the moſt part) are left to their, own Obſervation 7 
and Induſtry ; which being little laid out in the ſearch of tbe 
true and preciſe meaning of Names, theſe moral Words are, 
in moſt Mens Mouths, little more than bare Sounds; or when 
they have any, tis for the moſt part but a very Jooie and u 
determined, and conſequently obſcure and confuſed Ggnification, 7 
And even thoſe themſelves, who have with more attention ſet. 
led their Notions, do yet hardly avoid the inconvenience , to 3 
have them ftand for wm 4 Ideas, different from thoſe which! 
other, even intelligent and ſtudious Men, make them the ſign 3 
of. Where ſhall one find any, either controverſial. Debate, : 
familar Diſcourſe, concerning Honour, Faith, Grace, Religion, 
Church, &c. wherein it is not eaſy to obſerve” the different No-| 
tions Men have of them ; which is nothing but this, that they 
are not agreed in the ſignification of thoſe Words; nor har! 
in their Minds the ſame complex Ideas which they make them 
ſtand for: and ſo all the conteſts that follow thereupon, are 
only about the meaning of a Sound. And hence we ſee, that 
interpretation of Laws, whether Divine, or Humane, there 3 8 
no end; Comments beget Comments, and Explications male 
new Matter for Explications: Aud of limiting, diſtinguiſhing "WF 
varying the ſignĩfication of theſe moral Words, there is no end. 
Theſe Idea of Mens making; are, by Men ftill having te 
fame Power, multiplied in inſinitum. Many a Man, who ws 7 
pretty well-fatisfied of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, ot t 
Clauſe in the Code, at firſt reading, has by conſulting, Com- fy 
© menrators, q ite loſt the ſenſe of it, and by thoſe Elucidations M 
given rife or increaſe to his Doubts, and drawn obſcurity upon 
the place. I ſay not this, that I think Commentaries needleſs; tel 
but to ſhew how uncertain the Names of mixed Modes g's F 8 
855 — Tale 
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8 ang | cleatly, as Language 
S. 10. What obſcurity this Ras wt psf Hence un. 
| MF brought upon the Writinss at Men, wha hape 2verdeble 0b 
lived in 58 5 5 8, and different Countries, it ſeurity in an- 
will be needſęß to take notice. Simce the numerous: . Aut hors, 


Volumes of learned Men, (employing their 
„ Thoughts thar Way, are Proofs more than enough, to ſhew ' 
„ Pjhat Attention, Study, Sagatity, and Reaſoning is required, 
5 ro find ourrhe- rite meaning of antiene Aucbors, But there being 
} no Writings we have any great concerament to be very ſollici- 
tous about the meaning of, but thoſe that en either Truths 
pve are required” to believe, or Laws we are to obey, and draw 
inconveniences on us. when we miſtake or tranſgreſs, we may 
be lels anxious about the Senſe of other Authors , who Writing 
pbuc their on Opinions, we are under no greater neceſſity to 


ian, for a contraty reaſon, Wye Ge the Ideas, they ſtand for, 
are ſuppoſed conformable to the 


be Combinations we think fir, to be the characteriſtical Notes, to 
"Frank and denominate Things by. In theſe we muſt follow Na- 


them. Here, tis true, we have Patterns to follow; but Pat- 
letz; ferns, that will make the ſignification of their Names very un- 


be referred to Standards 
G8 without 


82 Inperſectia of... Words. | 
without eller cannot ir own, at Oar 10 fen be krown bu | 


IR 


1 erfeRily uneertainly, _. ... 

2 8 * * . M . Names . of Suh ances bee, as bas. 

Namerof Sub: SP a I) double „ mae in their ordi. 

= OT 

| 3. 8 "Fug, Some they are mole to. ſtand for, 

Eſfnces ther And fo. "their {Ggnification is fu agree to, 

cannot be The real Cop CN of Things, from eh 87 all their 

Kao... Froperties flow, and in w ich they all centre. But 
Efe 105 bb real Conſtitution, or ( as it is apt to be called) 

Eſſeuce 


1 unknown to us, any Squad, that is put 
to ye, by 5 it, 90 5 7 801 in its app] 3 and 
It will be EO ble to ow, FRE Things are, or ought to 
be called an, Hqr/e, or 4ntimony, when thoſe Words are put for 
real Effenecs, that we have no gk of at all. 090 therefore 
in this Sup} ofition, the Names o bſtances bei ing referred to 
Standards that cannot be fg 0 r fi e never 
be adjuſted Ang. e thoſe Fake ds. 
8 13. - Send 


Secondly,” 7 ö 4 
eo-exifling.. ; $2 are in 4545 e bei * 
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known but im- 


perfectly. 


purpoſe, as to leave theſe Nate Without very various 1 9 5 
uncertain- leeren, Becauſe theſe ſimple Ideas that co-exiſt. 
and are united in the ſame. SubjeR, being very numerous, and 3 
having all ag 1; right to go into the c comp. ſpecißck 1 1 
REA. the ſpeciick Name is to Nang ** en, though the 
propoſe to 1 the yery ſame Subject to c th yet 
frame very 1 0 eas, about it; pay: the Name the 72 4 

for it, una void lably comes to. have, in S Men, very BH 
rent lenihcations. Nr ſimple Ponen, which make up 1 1 
complex Idea being. welt of them Powers, in relation to Chan 
ges Which they are apt to 1 ch. ake in, or receive from other B- 
dies, are almoſt infinite. 1 but obſerve, what a 
great variety 57 alterations any 2 0 the baſer Metals is 3p; T 
to receive, rom the different application only of. F ire; oY 

how much a greater number of Changes any of them it . 1e- 
ceive in the Hands of Chy miſts, by the application of other 
Bodies, will not TAL it ſtrange, that I count the Propertic: |; i 


of Bodies not ealy to be Collecked, and completely known 1 
| : 025 —_ 


y "vw? 
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"TJ chomgnofanqurye) which qur Kaub zins capable of. They 
being thereforg at leaſt ſo many, that no Min can know the pre- 
„ cle and definite number, they are differently diſcovered by diffe- 
rent Men, according to their various skill, attention, and ways 
olf handling; who t erefore cannot chuſe but have different Nea 
ol the famne Subſtance, and therefore make the ſignification of its 
eommon Name very varipus and uncertain. For the complex I- 
Ae of Subſtances, being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as arefup- 
pole d to co exiſt in Nature, bel one has à right to put into his 
) + camplex.ideagthoſe Qualities h as found to be united together, 
t. For _ in the Subſtance Geld, one ſatisfies himſelf with Co- 
our and Weight, yet anether thinks Solubilit) in Ag. Regia, as 
neceſſary to be joined with that Colour in his Idea of Gold, as 
any one does its Fuſibility; Solubilit in Ag 02 being a Qua- 
lity as conſtantly join'd with its Colour and Weight, as Fuſibili- 

to ty. or any other; others put in its Ductility or Fixedneſs, Sc. as 
they have been taught by Tradition, or Experience. Who of 


e 


o 


"Fall theſe, has eilabliſh'd the right fignification of the Word 
geld? Or who ſhall be the Judge to determine ? Each has his 
Standard in Nature, which he appeals to, and with Reaſon think 
he has the ſame right to put into his complex Idea, fignified b 
the Word Gali, thoſe Qpalities, which upon Trial he has foun 
united; as another, who has not ſo well examined, has to leave 
them aut; or a third, who has made other Trials, has to put in 
„ others. For the Union in Nature of theſe Qualities being the 
true Ground of their Union in one complex Idea, Who can fay, 
0 one of them has more reaſan, to be put in, or left out, than ano- 
479 ther? From hence it Will always unavoidably follow, that the 
complex Hex of Subſtances, in Men uſing the fame Name ſor 
them, will be very vario and fo the Hevitation ot thoſe 
. 14. Be here is ſcarce an) ticvlar Secondly,To co- 
thing exiſting, which, in ſame of its HER Ideas, exifling Qua- 
does not communicate with a greater, and in o #77 which 
thers with a leſs Number of particular Beings : ©”* bende 
bo. Who ſhall determine in this Cafe, which are thoſe 9. 
chat are to make up the preciſe Colle&io ,. that is to be ſignified. 
apt. | F by the ſpecifick Name; or can with any juſt Authority preſcribe, 
ind 8 which obvious or common Qualities are to be left out; or which 
mare ſecret, or more particular, are to be put into the ſignification 
ber ol the Name of any Subſtance? All zobich geber. ſeldom or 
ties never faib to produce that various and doubtful & ur in the 
by Names of Subſtances,which. cauſes ſuch Uncertainty, Diſputes, or Mi- 
be Fakes, when we come to a Philoſophical Uſe of them. .J. 


 HnperfeBion of "Words. 


S. 13. Tis true, as te chi and common Conver- 
With thi im. ſation, the general names of Subſtanees, regulated in 
perfetion, Their ordinary Signification by ſome obvious Qua- 
ey may _ lities, (as by the Stape and F igure in Things of 
* for * known feminal Propagation, and in other Sub- 

e bat vos ſtances, for the moſt part by Colour, join d with 


e the other ſenhble end do well enough, to de · 


bali. ſign the 


[ . f 


| ngs Men would be underſtood to ſpeak 
of: Andfo they uſually conceive well enough the 
Subſtances meant by the Word Gold, or Apple, to diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other. Rut in Philoſophical Enquiries and Debates, 
where general Truths are to be eſtabliſhd, and Conſequences 
drawn from Poſttions laid down, there the preciſe ſignification 
of che Names of Subſtances will be oy , Not only nor to be 
well eſtabliſhed, but alfo very hard to be ſo. For Example, he 


that fhall make Malleableneſs, or cerrain degree of Fixednefs, 4 


a part of his complex 14ea of Gold, may make Propoſitions con- 
cerning Gold, and*draw Conſequences from them, that will 


truly and clearly follow from Gold, taken in ſuch a 8 12 
ta admit, 


But yer ſuch as another Man can never be force 
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nor be convinced'of their Truth, who makes not Malleable- 


neſe, or the ſame degree of Fedneß, 
Idea, that the Narte Bol, in his uſe of it, ſtands for. 

ET, ny 6. This is a natural, and almoſt; unavoid- 
T»fance, Li- able Lanperf. Qtion in almoſt all the Names of Sub- 
"wilt : 
or looſe Notions, they come to more ſtric and cloſe Enquiries, 
For, then they will be convinced, how: doubtful and obſcure 


guor, ſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, which Men 
: eilih find, when once paſſing from confuſed 


part of tha -complex n 


thoſe Words are tn their Signification which in ordinary uſe ap-. n 


peared very clear and determined. I was once in a Meeting of 


very learned and ingenious Phy ficians, where by chance there Mo 
aroſe a e Re any Liquot paſſed through the Fila. 

ments of the Ner ves. The Debate having been manag' d a good Wi 

while, by variety of Arguments on, both ſides, I (who had been de 
uſed to ſuſpect, that the greateſt part of Diſputes were tore - 
bout the ſignification of Words, than a real difference in tbe 
deſired, That before they went an 


Conception, of Things ) 
farther on in this Di pute, they would firſt examine, and eſta- 


bliſh amongſt them,” what the Word Liquor ſignified. They 


"at; firſt were J tele farprized at che Propoſal z und had thy 


en Perſons Jeſs ingenious, they might perhaps have taken it 


eee eee, 
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ding Fuſibilicy:join'd 
1 — — — of 
that Combination a complex Idea to which they give the Name 
Hold to denote a fort of Subſtances; Aud ſo exclude from being 
„4 alle ſuch yellow ſhining Bodies, as by Fire will be reduce 
o Ashes, and admit to be of that Species, or to be comprehended 
under that Name Gold only ſuch Subſtances as having that ſhi- 
ding yellow Colour will dy Fire be reduced to Fuſion, and not 
289 Aſhes. Another by che ſame Reaſon adds the Weight, Which 
Feing a Quality, as ſtrait . Join d with that Colourgas its Fuſibt: 
icy, he Gs has the ſame Reaſon to be jvin'd in its Idea, ap: 
en 0 de baniked by its Namet; And therefore, the other made. up 
ea pf Boch, of ſuch a Colour and Fuſipiſſty, to be imperfech z 
the | Ind ſa on of all the reſt . M herein noone, an ſbew a Real og 
Thy me of the inſeparable Qualities, I eee 1 
Nature, ſhould be put into the nominal Eſſence, and others 15 
'Þorr of Body. the 


Put! Or why the Word. Geld, fignifying that 

h-y Ning on bis Finger is made of, ſhould determine that ſort, rather 
i P i Colour, Weight, and Fufibiliyy 3 than, by im Colour, 

one eight, and Solubilhy in 4% Regia: Since the diſſolving NIE 

ere, 1 hat 


\ | ; 


: the 
2 by 


I 
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chat Liquor, is as inſeparable fromi it; as the Fuſion by Fire; 3 
and they are both of them nothing, but the relation hich that 4 
Subſtance has'to two other Bodies, which have a Power to op- 
rate differently upun it.. For by 'whar ri tis it, that Fulibilic 3 
ern he ly 7 by t War. Ga, 
and Solubility perty of ir Or why is its Colour 

of the Effence, Noda „its Nlalleabeneß but a property? Nat 
which I mean, is this, That cheſe being all but Properties de. 5 
pending on its real Conſtitution; and — but Powers, ei- | 
ther active or paſſive; in referenc to other Bodies, no one ba F 
Authority to determine the fignification of the Word'Gold, ( as . 
referr'd to ſuch a Body. exiſting in Nature) more to one * 1 
lection of Idea: way found in that Body, than to another: 4 . 
Whereby the ſignification of that Name muſt unayoidah| 1 
very uncertain. Since, as has been faid, ſeveral People obſerve | 
ſeveral Properties in the ſame Subſtance; and, I think, I may | 
ſay no body at all. And therefore we have but very imperfett 
deſcriptions of N and Words have very uncertain ien E 
tions. pc” 
'T i ot Prom what fas been ſaid, it is is eaſy 0 1 
The Names of diere what has been before remarked, vi. 
. m_ That the Names of fimple-Ideas are, of all ben 1 = 
the leaft able to 22 and that for theſe 1 by 1 

21. K ſons. Firſt, Becaule the Ideas they ſtand for, be 
ing each but one ſingle Ae are much ale 
got, aud more clearly retained, than the more complex ons, 
and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty, which uſually . 4 p 
tends thoſe compotinded ones of Subſtances — mixed Modes, in 1 
which the preciſe number of ſimple Ideas, that make them up) 1 N 
are not eaſily agreed, and ſo 4 kep k in the Mind. And If 
Secondly, den they are never referr'd to any other El 
fence, but barely that Perce * hs ey immediately Ggnily : E; d- 
Thich, e is that, which 3 r of the g 
ames of and pe 1 4 
e fo many Diſ ite. Men Nik 00 "not perveiſly ae owl %* 
Drds, c eh ſe ſet themſelves to catil, ſeldom miſtake 
in 125 55 ng 85 - Pick they are acquainted with, the Uſe wil 
| ion 'of the Names of ſimple: ens 1 bite, and Sweet, | 7 
Teilom kal Bitter; carry a very obvious meaning with them * 
Which one preciſely comprehends, or eaſily perceives be b by 
Tenoft4 gal eder be informed. But 4. Preciſe call ; bf ot 
lection of ſanple a5 Modeſty, of 'Frupality ſtand for in ab- Wore 
ther's uſe, is not 10 certainly known. And however: we are uy rſt \ 


-” 


do think, we well enough know, what is meant by Gold or fron ;; 
4 22 iſe cc 1 others, ke them the ſigns of, i 
yet the preciſe complex Idea, ma e ligns ot, ia 


8 


- 


The mot 
abubiſul are 
tibe Names of 
very com- 
pounded mix - 
ed Modes and 


Why this im- 
perfection 
charged upon 
Vor as, 


* 
pa . 


P 
* 5 


8 concerning Knowledge : which being converſant - 
ut Truth, had conſtantiy to do with Propoſitions. And \ 
though it terminated in Things, yet it was for the moſt part i 
ſo much by the intervention of Words, that they ſeemd ſcarce FF © 
ſeparable from our general Knowledge. At leaſt they interpoſe 4 
themſelves ſo much between our Under ſtandings, and the Truth, ſe 
which it would contemplate and apprehend,” that like the . 
dium through which viſible Objects paſi, their Obſcuricy and tt 
Diſorder does not ſeldom caſt a miſt before our Eyes, and im. tt 
fe upon our Underſtandings. If we conſider, in the Fallacies, tt 
en put upon themſelves, as well as others, and the Miſtakes 
in Mens Diſputes and Notions, how great à part is owing w 
| Words, and their uncertain or miſtalcen Signitications, we thall 
have reaſon to think this no ſmall obſtadenthe way to Know. EY 
ledge, which, I conclude we are the more carefully to be warned ec 
of, becauſe it has been ſo far from being taken notice of as 1 Oi 
inconvenience, that the Arts of improvmg'it have been made ne 
the buſineſs of Mens ſtudy; and obtained the Reputation  * 
Learning and Subtility, as we thall ſee in the following Chapter, 
But I am apt to imagine, that were the Imperfections of Lau 
guage, as the Inſtrument of Knowledge, mote throughly weigh lt 
ed; a great many of; 3 make ſuch a Noib 
in the World, would of themſelves cæaſe 5 and the way w 
Knowledge, and, perhaps, Peace too, lie a great deal open 
e r won. . 
S8. 22. Sure I am,; that the fignification. d 
This ſteuls Words, e e 9. depending very mud 
teach us Mo- on the Thoughts, Notions, and Idea of him thi 
dæration, in uſes them; muiſt 7 naw be of great unce- 
ang 


* 


* 


impoſing aur tainty, to Men of the fame. uage and Coun — 
hn Senſt of try. This is ſo evident imthe Greek Authors, tha 
%% Authors. he, that ſhall peruſe their Writings, will find, u . 
almoſt every one of them, a diſtinct Language, 
though the ſame Wordz. But when to. th; natural difficulty u 
evety Country, there ſhillbe added different Countries, and? 
mote-Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very diffe f. 1. 
rent Notions, Tempers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures off 
Speechs c. every one of which, influenced the ſignification dF 
their Words then, thaugh to us now they are loſt and unknown the 
it world. become us, to. be charitable one to another in our Interpret otim hic 
ar Miſunderſtand ing ef thoſe ancient Writings, which though Wy the 


great coheernment to he undetſtood, are liable to the unavoid 
able difficulties of Speech, Which, ( if e except the why = I 


Abuſe of Words. 89 
** $4ple Iden, and ſome very obvious Things) is not capable 
7 — — defining the terms of convey ing the ſenſe an 
iatention of the Speaker, without any manner of doubt and un- 
certainty, to the Hearer. And in Diſcourſes of Religion, Law, 
and Morality, as they are Matters of the higheſt concernment, 
ſo there will be the greateſt difficulty. e EEE 
5. 13. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on 
me Old and New Teſtament, are but too manifeſt proofs of 
chis. Tho every thing ſaid in the Text be infallibly true, yet 
the Reader may be, yay cannot chuſe but be very fallible in the 
underſtanding of it. Nor is it to be wondred, that the Will of 
60D, when cloathed in Words, ſhould be liable to that doubt 
and uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that fort of Con. 
veyance, when even his Son, whilſt cloathed in Fleſh, was ſub» 
ect to all the Frailties and Inconveniences of humane Nature, 
Sin excepted. And we bought to magnify his Goodneſs, that 
he bath ſpread before all the World, ſuch legible Characters of 
his Works and Providence, and given all Mankind ſo ſuffici- 
ent a light of Reaſon, that they, to whom this written Word 
never came, could not ( whenever they ſet themſelves to ſearch) 
either doubt of the Being of GO, or of the Obedience due 
%% o Him. Since then the Precepts of natural Religion are plain, 
and very intelligible to all Mankind, and ſeldom come to be 
ontroverted; and other revealed Truths, which are conveyed 
o us by Books and Languages, are liable to the common and na- 
Rural obſcurities and difficulties incident to Words, methinks ic 
- ould become us to be: more careful and diligent in obſerving 
he former, and leſs magiſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in im- 
poſing our own ſenſe and interpretations of the latter. 
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n 15 Sin d EIED ; a in 
. 1. Eſides the Imperfection that is natura- uſe of 

sS OS Ty ly in Language, and the obſcuricy and Words. 
ol 3 con'uſion that is ſo hard to be avoided © 
nga the Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral wilfu! Faulrs and NegteQs, 
Phich Men are guilty of, in this way of Communication,where- 
zh "Wy they render theſe {igns leſs clear and diſtin in their ſignihca- 


. \ «3.4 z 


ion, than naturally they need to be. 1 
5 g & 24 


— _ _ 


— . —— C— - 


— — 


— — 


be examined, may juſtly be called infignificant Terms. | For be 


888 8. 2. Fixſtz Ia this kind, ths; firſt and moſt pal. 
_ Firf, Word; pable abuſe is, the uſing of, Words, without cler: 
without any, and diltin& tes z or, which is worſe, ſigns wir. 
er wir heut out any thing ſignifiedcl. Of cheſe there are two 
clear Ideas. r ſorts WWW / 
& . 5 2 8 FS | © 2 

I. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain 


BE 


our of the way of 


pinions, or cover 


Mouth ; but if a great many of thoſe who uſe them, ſhould h ( ant 
hem? they would be at a ſtand, aud upor 


end, yet there are no determined Ideas laid up in their Mind Ib, 
BY * 


which are to be expreſſed to others by the. 


"Abuſe of Words. yt 
S. 4. Me having been accuſtomed from their 9 
e eee, which are cafily gor and te- gene by 
*Þ cained, before they knew; or had Framed the complex learning ' * 
Lea to which they were knnexed, or which were Newer before 
to be found in the things they were thought ro % Ideas he 
Lend for; they uſnally continue to do ſoall their Lives, % % 
and without taking the pains neceſſary to ſertle in 
their Minds determined Ideas, they uſe their Words for ſuch un- 
= ſteady and confuſed Notions as they have, contenting them- 
* ſelves with the fame Words other People uſe; as if their very 
ſound — 47 carried with it conſtantly the fame meaning. 
This, though Men make a ſhift with in the ordinary Occur 
> rences of Life, where they find it neceſſary to be underſtood, 
and therefore they make fights till they are ſo: Yet this infigni- 
ficancy in their Words, when they come to reaſon concerning 
=Weither their Tenents or Intereſt, manifeſtly fills their Diſcourſe 
with abundance of empty unintelligible Noiſe and Jargon, eſpe- 
_ Fially in Moral Matters, where the Words, for the moſt part, 
iſtanding for arbitrary and numerous Collections of Ideas, not 
a regularly and permanently united in Nature, their bare Sounds 
are often only thought on, or at leaſt very obſcure and uncertain 
No tions ànnexed to them. Men take the Words they find in 
uſe amongſt their Neighbours; and that they may not ſeem igno- 
int what they ſtand for, uſe them confidently, without much 
troubling their heads about a certain fixed meaning; whercby, 
beſides che eaſe of it, they obtain this advantage, That as in 
Fich Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the right, ſo they are as ſeldom 
3 0 be convinced, that they are in the wrong; itbeing all one to 
go about to draw thoſe Men out of their Miſtakes, who have no 
ettled Notions, as to diſpoſſeſs a Vagrantof his Habitation, who 
the has no ſettled abode. This I gueſs robe ſo; and every one may 


man obſerve in himſelf and others, whether it be, or no. 


Vn , S. 3. Secondly, Another great abuſe of Words Secondly, Ua- 
ili is, Inconſtaney in the uſe of them. It is hard to ſteady Argh 


> 


> =S> 


ed u fd a Diſcourſe written of any Subject, eſÞe- catien 0 


n, cially of Controverſie, whereon one ſhall not ben. 
0\Fobferye, if he read with attention, the fame Words 


Id (and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, and 
an, don which he Argument turns) uſed fometltdes for one Colle- 
rhe) &tion of fimple Ideas, and ſometimes for another, which is a per- 
pun fect Abuſe of Language. Words being intended for ſigns of my 
ind Idea, to make them known to others, not by any natural ſigni- 
: | hcation, but by a volumary impoſition, tis plain _— 
4 | 5 | avule, 


— Ce — — tp — cane — — 


puted to nothing but great Folly vigor . — e e 
a Man, in his Accompts, with Nag ohe 


5 him one "of rhe bY Names aden C 


ceeding paſſes commonly for Wit and Learning: but to me it 


< Truth i is of greater concernment and value, than 


two diſtinct Idea, is plain to any one that will but reflect a line F 


1 ** 
* 


92 dbaſe of Words. 9 


abuſe, when I make. chem ſtand Renn far 06 Weng and | ; . 


ſometimes for andther; the wilful doing 1 ; 


5 on with as. NY 4 
and ſometimes hor N Collecti ion. of Inites; : ®, I Cue 4 


And yet in Arguins, and learned Con 


appears a greater diſhoneſty, than the miſplacing 1 Counters, in 
the cafting up a Debt; = the 1 ter, Candy mu 
S8. 6. Thirdiy, Aa abuſe of Language is, uw 

; | Thirdly, Af. affected n Ae bens d a 3 pf 
"felted Obſen- to new and unuſi uſual Sig cations; or introdv | 4 2 
71% h wrong cing new and — rag 'erms,without defining | 2 
Fc arte; either; ↄr elſe putting them ſo 0. together, as * 1 
ound their ordinary meaning. hough th 1 


£ 
—s5 5 


' Peripatetick Philolopby has Ru. moſt N in, this 
Jet other Sects have not been wholly. Wy 17. U Then} 5 
's ſcarce any of them that are not cum * wich ſome Diff. 
culties, (ſuch is the Iinperfection of 1 90 uni 
which they have been fain to cover with Obſcurity of Term 
and to contound the ſignification of Words, which, like a Ml. 
before Peoples Eyes, might hinder their weak Parry 5 from being ; 
diſcovered. That Body and Extenſfon, in common uſe, ſtand - 


For were their Signification preciſely the ſame, it would be pro |? 
per, and as intelligible to ſay, the Body. f an Extenſion, as th Jai 
Extenſion of a Body; and yet there are t ole who find it Nl diſp 
to confound their Signification. To this Abuſe, and the Mi Ca 
chiefs of confounding the Signification of Words, Logick, and 5. 
the liberal Sciences, as they have been handled in the School, pute 
have given Reputation; and the admired Art of Diſputing U unſc 
hath added much to the flatural Imperfe&ion of Lan uagerwhill | ol th 
Ir has been me * of, and fitted, to perplex the eee, ben 


of Words, more than to diſcover the Knowledge and Truth of 

Things: And he that will look into that fort of learned Writings 

vill find the Words there much more obſcure, uncertain, an 
undetermined in their Meaning, than they are in ordinary Con- 


4 
| os 8 
75 


2 
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verſation. e En Nin 0 0555 57 
S8 . 7. This is unavoidably to be ſo, where Mens LZogick and 
Parts and „ are eſtimated by their Skill in Diſpute has 
Diſputing. And it Reputation and Reward ſhall much contri- 
attend theſe Conqueſts, which depend moſtly on Puted 16 this, 
the Fineneſs and Niceties of Words, r 
- der if the Wit of Man fo employ'd, ſhould perplex, involve, 
and ſubtilize the Signification of Sounds, ſo as never to want 
ſiomething to ſay, in oppoſing or defending any Queſtion; the 
Victory being adjudged not to him who had Truth on his fade, 
but the laſt Word in the Diſpute.  _ 1 
8. 8. This, though a very uſeleſs skill, and that Calling ie 
which 1 think the direct oppolite to the ways of Subrlery. 
> Knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto under the ä 
5 Jaudable and eſteemed Names of Subtlety and Acuteneſs ; and has 
al | had the applauſe of the Schools, and Encouragement of one part 
% of the learned Men of the World. And no wonder, ſince the 
. *ZPhiloſophers of old, ( the diſputing and wrangling Philoſopher's 
I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily, and with reaſon taxes, ) and 
J the Schoolmen fince, aiming at Glory and Eſteem, for their great 
and univerſal Knowledge, eaſier a great deal to be pretended to, 
aj | than really acquired, found this a good Expedient to cover their 
*Hgnorance, with a curious and unexplicable Web of perplexed 
Words, and procure to themſelves the admiration of others; by 
"unintelligible Terms, the apter to produce Wonder, becauſe 
they could not be underſtood: whilſt it appears in all Hiſtory, 
that theſe profound Doctors were no wiſer, nor more uſeful 
than their Neighbours; and brought but ſmall Advantage to 
humane Life, or the Societies, wherein they lived i Unleſs the 
ceoining of new Words, where they produced no new Things 
to apply them to, or the perplexing or obſcuring the ſignifi- 
cntion of old ones, and fo bringing all things into queſtion and 
Jar} diſpute, were a thing profitable to the Life of Man, or worthy 


1 


A. Commendation and Reward. | 
and S. 9. For, notwithſtanding theſe learned Diſs This Learn- 
ok, putants, theſe allk-nowing Doctors, it was to the #78 very lits 
ing Quoſcholaſtick Stareſman,, that the Governments 7 #1 
hilt of the World owed their Peace, Defence, and Li- 9: 
tion berties; and from the illiterate and contemned 


Th. 1 
* 


Me: 


4 
1 

5 
8 


Mechanic, (a Name of Diſgrace) that they received the Im 


the Fortreſſes of fair Warriours: which if it be hard to get then 


and Commus- 
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88 
provements of uſeful Arts. Nevertheless, this artificial Ignorance, 
and karned Gibberiſh, prevailed mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by * 
the Intereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who found no eaſier way to, 
that pitch of Authority and Dominion they have attained, than 3 
by amufing the Men of Bufineſs,' and Ignorant, with hari F 
Words, or imploying'the Ingenious and Idle in intricate Bl. 
ſputes, about untelligible Terms, and holding them perpetually 7 
eata"ngled in that endl Labyrinth. Beſides, there is no ſuch wa, 
to gain admittance, or give Defence to ſtrange and abſurd DT 
Erines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obſcu: N 
doubtful, and undefined Words. Which yet make theſe Re 
treats, more like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, tha 
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out of, it is not for the ſtrength that is in them, but the Brin 
and Thorns, and the Obſcurity of the Thickets they are ben 
with. For Untruth being unacceptable to the Mind of Man 

there is no other defence left for Abſurdity, but Obſcur it. 
5 S. 10. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art "ZM 
But deff roy keeping, even inquiſitive Men, from true Know. pe 
the Infra ledge, hath been propagated in the World, ad pl; 
wentzof hat much perplexed whilſt it pretended to inſom I. 
Knowleage the Underſtanding. For we ſee, that other wel! gd. 
meaning and wiſe Men, whoſe Education and Pam 
had not acquired that ac«teneſ5,could intelligibly «x 7 
ang preſs themſelves to one another; and in its plan 

uſe, make a benefit of Language. - But though unlearned Ma 
well enough underſtobd the Words White and Black, &c. and hat For 
conſtant Notions of the ew ſignified by thoſe Words; yer then 
were Philoſophers found, who had learning and ſabelery enou the 
to prove, that Syow 'was black; i. e to prove, that White u 8 
Black, Whereby they had the Advantage to deſtroy the Inſtu Wet 
ments and Means of Diſcourſe; Converſation, Inſtruction, an n 
Society; whilſt with great Art and Swubrlery they did no more bu 
perplex and confeund the ſignification of Words, and therebſ # 
render Language leſs uſe ful, than the real Defe&s of it had mac 
it, a Gift, which the illiterate had not attained to. - 
S. 11. Theſe learned Men did equally inftrut 
As uſeful as to Mens Underſtandings, and profit their lives, as h. E 
confound the who ſhould alter the ſignification of known Ch: 
found of the racters, and, by a ſubtle Device of Learning, fil 
Lertert ſurpaſſing the Capacity of the Illiterate, Doll, and 
Vulgar, ſhould, in his Writing, ſhew, that e. 

| ma GO 
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could put 4 for B, and D for E, Ge. to the no ſmall Admiration 
„and Benefit of his Reader. It being as ſenſleſs ro put Black, 
vbich is a Word agreed on to ſtand for one ſenlible Idea, to pur 
it, I ſay, for another, or the contrary Idea, i. e. to call Snom 
Black, as to put this mark 4, which is a Character agreed on to 
1 XZ ſtand for one Modification of Sound, made by a certain Moti- 
} Fonof the 5 of Speech, for B which is agreed on to ſtand 
for another Modification of Sound, made by another certain Mo» 
tion of the Organs of Speech. rng. 
S. 12. Nor hath this Miſchief ſtopped in Jogical Thu art has | 
2 = Niceties, or curious empty Speculations; it hath in- po plexed 
i 
a 
n 
an 
le 
al 


+ vaded the great Concernments of Humane Lite and % en and 
Society ; obſcured and perplexed the material TS. 
Truths of Law and Divinity; brought Confuſion, I 
Diſorder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Mankind; and if 

not deſtroyed, yet in great meaſure rendred uſeleſs, thoſe two 


great Rules, Religion and Juſtice. What have the greateſt part 
of the Comments and Diſputes, upon the Laws of GOD and 
% Man ſerved for, but to make the meaning more doubtful, and 
M perplex the ſenſe.? What have been the effect of thoſe multi- 
n{ plied curious Diſt inctions, and acute Niceties, but Obſcurity and 
Mm Uncertainty, leaving the Words more unintelligible,and the Rea- 
ebger more at a loſs? How elſe comes it to paſs, that Princes, [, eak- 
am ing or writing to their Servants,in their ordinary Commands, are 
& eaſily underſtood ; ſpeaking to their People, in their Laws, are 
lain! not ſo? And, as I remarked before, doth it not often happen, thac 
He za man of an ordinary Capacity, very well underſtands a Text, 
hal or a Law, that he reads, till he conſults an Expoſitor, or goes ro 
hen Council; who by that time he hath done explaining them, makes 


or 
y 


ug" the Words ſigniſie either nothing at all, or what he pleaſes. 
S. 13. Whether any by. Intereſts of theſe Pro- |, , * 


ſis eſſions have occaſioned this, I will not here exa- 5 def foe 
an mine; but I leave it to be conſidered, whether it 
ebu would nor be well for Mankind, whoſe concern- 


£7 


-reb/ ment it is to know Things as they are, and to do what they 
na& and not to ſpend their Lives in talking about them, or toſſing 
Words to and fro; Whether it would not be well, I ſay, that 
un the Uſe of Words were made plain and direct; and that Lan- 
as be. guage, which was given us for the improvement of Knowleoge, 
Che and bond of Society, ſhould not be employ'd to darken Truth, 
g, fat and unſettle Peoples Rights; to raiſe Miſts, and render un ntel- 
and figible both Morality and Religion? Or that ac leaſt, if this will 
t be. DRE, it ſhould not be thought Learning or Knowledge to 
auld E do {{ d | | | H T | Oþ 14. 


Learning. 


5 


for thing. more particularly affects thoſe of Subſtances. 


fine their Thoughts to any one Syſtem, and give themſelves up X 
into a firm belief of the — any received Hypotheſi:: 


the Ten Names, under which are ranked the Ten Predicament; 


vegetative Souls, abhorrence of a Vacuum, intentional Species, &c. ae 1 


the Weakneſs of Humane Underſtanding, ſerves ſo well to pal? 


l J | IJ | 
gs Alaſe of "Wards. —_ 
| 8 14. Fourthly, Another great abuſe of Words 4, 
omen; the taking them for Thi . This, though it, in 4 | 3 | 
taking' them ſome degree, concerns all Names in general; - = 


 Fourthly, 


| ] o 8 
this Abuſe, thoſe Men are moſt ſubject, who con- 


whereby they come to be perſuaded, that the Terms of that 
SeR, are ſo ſuited to the Nature of Things, that they perfect 
correſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who is there, that hy 
been bred up in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does not think 


T 


to be exactly conformable to the Nature of Things? Who 4 


there of that School, that is not perſuaded, that ſubſtantial Form; 
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ſomething real? Theſe Words Men have learned from their 
very entrance upon Knowledge, and have found their Maſtenz 
and Syſtems lay great Streſs upon them: and therefore thy 
cannot quit the Opinion, that they are conformable to Nature, 7 
and are the Repreſentations of ſomething that really exit: 
The Platoniſts have their Soul of the World, and the Epicurem 
their endeavour towards Motion in their Atoms, when at reſt, Then 
is ſcarce any Se& in Philoſophy has not a diſt inct ſet of Term 
that others underſtand not. But yet this Gibberiſh, which in 


A 
,, 2» as Pk © e 0 


ate Mens Ignorance, and cover their Errors, comes by famila, 
uſe amonglt thoſe of the fame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt imp 
tant part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moſt fign-* 
ficant : And ſhould Aerial and Ætherial Vehicles come once, by tte 
prevalency of that Doctrine, to be generally received any wher at 
no doubt thoſe Terms would make impreſſions on Mens Mind $ 
ſo as to eſtabliſh them in the perſuaſion of the reality of fud of 
Things, as much as peripatetick Forms and intentional Species han we 
heretofore done. ow: af = 27 
SEES S. 15. How much names taken for Things, ar = 
Inſtance in apt to miſlead the Underſtanding, the attentive * | 


Natter. reading of philoſophical Writers would abundant ? thi 


"diſcover; and that, perhaps, in Words little ſuſpeck ſea 
ed of any ſuch Miſuſe, I ſhall inflance in one only, and that! 55 
very familiar one. How many intricate Diſputes have there beet Þ 2 
about Matter, as it there were ſome ſuch thing really in Nature, N 
diſt inct from Bady; as tis evident, the Word Matter ſtands fab 7? 


an Idea diſtinct from the Idea of Body? For if the Ideas theſe tuo a 


Tee 


by 
* 


cannot tay, There is one Body of all Matters: We fanyl tarly fay, 


bone Body is bigger than another; but it ſoundsharſh (and I think 


de n Fix. from deu that tho? Marrer and Bad, 
1 ner; 


Z in truth,  expreſly contains nothing but the Idea of a ſolid Sub- 
ſtance, which is every- where the ſame, every-where uniform. 
Thubis being our Idea of Matter, we no more conceive, or ſpeak of 
different Matters in the World, than we do of different Solid} 
ties; though we both conceive, and ſpeak of different Bodies, 
becauſe Extthfion and Figure are capable of vartation. But ſince 
Solidit/ cannot exiſt Without Extenſion, and Figure, the taking | 
Matter to be the Name of ſomething really exiſting under that 
© Preciſion, has no doubt produced thoſe obſcure and unintelligi- 
ble diſcourſes and Diſputes, which have filled the Heads and 

＋ Books of Philoſophers concerning Materia prima; which Imper- 
b fection or Abuſe, how far it may concern a'great many other 
the general Terms, I leave to be eonſidered. This, I think, I may 
den. dt leaſt fay, thar we ſhould have a great many fewer Diſputes 

in the World, if Words were taken for what they are, the Signs 
\ 4 of our Ideas only, and not for Things themſelves. For when 
ba: we argue about Mater, or any the like Term, we truly argue 

only about the Idea we expreſs by that Sound, whether that pre- 

2 cile Idea agree to any thing really exiſting in Nature, or no. And 
il Men would tell, what Kea they make their Words ſtand for, 
there could not be half that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in the 
6, 2 fearchor ſupport of Truth, that there is. WAY 


* 


7 
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S. 16. But whatever inconvenience follows from This makes 
this miſtake of Words, this I am ſure, that by Errors lafting., 
3 conſtant and. familiar uſe, they charm Men into 

7 Notions far remote from the Truth, of Ls t *T would be 
a hard Matter, to perſuade any one, that the Words which his 
Father ar Schoolmaſter, the Parſon of the Pariſh, or ſuch a Re- 
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thing about them, we do mo 


tional Animal better deſcribed that real Eſſence, than a two- leg ! 


appearances, as Ariſtorle, make the complex Idea, to which he 


faxes, Eſſences of Subſtances the Ideas in our Mind, 
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verend Doctor uſed, ſignified nothing that really exiſted in Nature: 
Which, perhaps, is none of the leaſt Cauſes, that Men are ſo hardy E 
drawn to quit their Miſtakes, even in Opinions purely Philoſophi c 
cal, and where-they have no other Intereſt but Truth. For te 
the Words, they; have a long time been uſed to, remaining firm 
in their Minds, tis no wonder, that the wrong Notions annex ſe 
ed to them, ſbould.not be removed. ©, l 
8. 17. Fifthly, Another Abuſe of Fords, # the ſe> ce 
. Fifthly, ſei: ting them in the place of Things, which they do or c ſt 
zins them for by no means ſignify. We may obſerve, that in the b 
bat they general Names of Subſtances, whereof the nomi.  þ 
rennot ſignify. nal Eſſences are only known to us, when we pu 
them into Propoſitions, and affirm. or deny any t 
thit | 015 commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, or i- 
tend they ſhould, ſtand for the real Eſſence of a certain ſort of ne 
Subſtances. For when a Man ſays Gold.s Maleable, he means * 

and would infinuate ſomething more than this, that what I cdl 
Gold # malleable, (though truly it amounts to no more) bur. 
would have this underſtood, viz. that Gold; i. e. what. has the red *&t 
Eſſence of Gold. ij malleable, which. amounts to thus much, that - 
Maleableneſs, depends on, and # inſeparable from , the real Eſſence f 
Gold. But a Man, not knowing wherein that real Effence con T. 
lifts, the connexion, in his Mind, of Malleableneſs, is not truly * 

with an Eſſence he knows not, but only with the Sound Gol M 
he puts for it. Thus when we ſay, that Animal rationale is, and b 
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Mah; 'ris plain, we ſuppoſe the Name Man in this caſe to ſtand an 
for the real Eſſence of a Species, and would fignify, that a1» Sp 


Animal with broad; Nails, and wit bout Feathers. For elſe, why Ithi 
might not Plato as properly make the Word avIpwnQ- or Mn 
ſtand for his complex Idea, made up of the Idea of a Body, di: | 


ſtinguiſhed from others by a certain ſhape and other outwadd 


gave the Name &IporG- or: Man, of Body, and the Faculj 
of Reaſoning join'd together; unleſs the Name & p f 
Man, were ſuppoſed to ſtand for ſomething elſe, than what it; 
fignifies; and to be put in the place of ſome other thing, han EM, 
the Ides a Man profeſſes he would expreſs by ic? © Fg. l 
g. Putting S. 18. Tis true, the Names of Subſtance Ye" 
them for the real would be much more uſeful, and Propoſitions 4 
Eſences of Suk- made in them much more certain, were the real 
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19 which: thoſe words ſignified. And tis for want of thoſe real 

p Eſſences, that our Words convey fo little Knowledge or Cer- 
tainty in our diſcourſes about them: And therefore the Mind, 
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Which not being in. our complex Idea, the 


. 19. This ſhews us the Reaſon, Why in Hence we think 

nixed Moder any of the Idea that make the Com- every change of 
"Þoſition of the complex one, being left out, or „ Idea in Sb 
Chang it is allowed to be another thing, i. e. ce Pra 70 
- Ho be of another Specits, as is plain in Chance - See Pe. 


Cres, 


20 43 ed a N con Mort ber Parr icide, & c. 
The Reaſon wherenf is, :becauſe- the complex 


a ignitied by that Name, e the realy a well a5 nominal Ef 
"Fence; and chere is no ſecret-af that Name to any other Ellence, 
dut that, But in Sab ſiant tit is not ſo. For chou hin chat called 
' 1 600ll one puts into bis complex Idea, what another leaves out; 
Rand Vice Purſa: yet Men do not uſuall thmk; thar therefore the 
Species is changed: Becauſe they ſecretly in thei Minds refer that 
Name, and ſuppoſe it annexed to a real immutable, Eſſence of a 
thing exiſting, on which thoſe Properties depend. He that adds 
to his complex Idea of Gold, that of Fixedneſs or Solubility in 
. 4g. Regia, Which be put not in it before, is not thought to have 
changed the Species; but only to have a, more perfect Idea, by 
ſladding another ſimple Idea, which is always in fact, joined with 
thoſe other, of which his ſormer complex Idea, conſiſted. * 
„this reference of the Name to a ching, whepeaf we have not the 
. Lies, is ſo far: from helping at all, that itonly ſerves the more to 
involve us in:Difficultics: For by this tacit. reference to the real 
FEffence of that Species of Bodies, the Word Gold ( which by 
landing for a more or leß perfect Collection of hmple 1175 
# ferves to deſign that ſort of Body well enough in civil Diſcourſe 

comes to have no ſignification at all, being put for ſomewhat, 
2 whereof we have no Idea at all, mo ſo can ſignify e 
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all, when the Body it ſelf is away. For however it ay be 
thought all one; yet, if well conſidered, it will be found x 
quite different thing, to argue about Gold in Name, and about 


a parcel of the Body it ſelf, v. g. a piece of Leaf Gold laid before 
us; though in-Diſcourſe we are fain to ſubſtitute the Name for 


the thing. 


; AY hw | ho IDC. JF -: i $126,” 8 
S. 20. That which, Ithink, very much diſpoſes * 
The Cauſe of Me n to ſubſtitute their Names for the real Eſſences 7 

the Abuſe, 4 Of Speties, is the ſuppoſition before mentioned, 
Suppoſition of that Nature works regularly in the Production f 
Netare, FT hings, and ſets the Boundaries to each of thoſe 


working 21. F. by giving exactly che fame: real internal 
—onſtitution to each individual, which we rank 
under one general Name. Whereas any ane who 7 


ways rigular- ' 


8 _ _ obſeryes their different Qualities can hardly doubt, co 
that many of the Indivkiuals, called by the ſame Name, are, in en 


their internal Conſtitution, as different one from another, as ſt =. 
veral of thoſe which are ranked under different ſpecifick Names, 5 


* : * 


Thi ſippeſition, however that the ſame preciſe internal Conſtitutim i 


goes always with the ſame ſpecifick name, makes Men forward to tale 3 


Thoſe names for tht Repreſentatives of thole real Eſſuces,;though | 
indeed they ſignify" nothing but the complex Idea they have in 
eheir Minds, when! they uſe them., So that, it I muy ſo % 
Signing one thing, and being ſuppoſed for, or put in the place W 
of another, they cannot but, in ſuch a kind of uſe, cauſe a gr: 


deal of Uncertainty in Pens Diſcourſes 3: eſpecially in thoſe, who | 


have throughly imbibed the Doctrine of ſabſtuntial Forms, where | 


by they firmly imagine'the ſeveral Species of Things to be d 
"= S. TI. But however prepoſterous and abſurd is 


This 4buſs be, to make our Names ſtand for dea we have IF 


contains two not, or (which is all one) Efſences that we know 
Falſe ſuppoſi. not, it being in effect to make our Words the ſign; f 


tion. 


ſo little «1 


of nothing; yet tis evident to any one, WhOev et h 
8 rele reflects on the uſe Men male of beit 

Words, that there is nothing more familiar. When a Man 
asks, whether this or that thing he ſees, let it be a Drill, ora 


monſtrous Faru, be a Man, or no; tis evident, the Queſtion s {e« 
not, Whether that particular thing. agree to bis complex Idea, ft! 
expreſſed by the Name Man: But whether it has in it the real f 


Eſſence of a Species of Things, which he ſuppoſes his Name 
Mp ro ſtand for. In which way ot uſing the Names of Sub: 


* 


{tances, there are theſe falſe ſuppoſitions contained. 
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M Fig That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according to 


"2 which/Nature makes all particular AIG and by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed into Species. That every Thing has a real Con- 
ſtitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which its ſenfible 


7 | Qualities depend, is paſt Doubt 3 But I think.it has been proved, 
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Webat this, makes not rye neden of Nee 28 we rank them; 


nor the boundaries of, their Names. „ 
S Second, This tacitly allo, inlinuates, as if we had Ideas of 


oled Eſſence For to what purpoſe elle is it, to en- 
quire whether this or that thing bave the real Eſſence of the, 


N 
3 * 
* 


dete propo 
| | 21 1 1 — 
1 Species Nan, il we did not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch a ſpe 
cCiick Eflence known ? Which yet is utterly falſe : And there- 
fore ſuch Application of Names, as would make them ſtand for 
Ice which we have not, muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder in Dif- 
Courſes and Reaſonings about them, and be a great Inconveni- 
eence in our Communication by Words. woo e 
=. S 22. Sixthly, There remains yet another more e 
general, thougt, perhaps, leſs obſerved Abuſe of . ere ing 
Verdt; and that is, that Men having by a long and en 
amiliar ule anne xed to them certain Idea, they are pu, , cer- 
= apt to imagine ſo near and neceſſary a connexion between 13 in and evi. 
ite Names aud the Signiſication they uſe them in, that dent ſgnifica- 
then forwardly ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand tion, 
ce | What their meaning is; and, therefore one ought = 


= ein MEanimg ang, One on | 8 
u to acquieſce in the Words, delivered, as il it were paſt doubt, 


10 'Þ at in the uſe of thoſe common TECEL ed Sounds, the Speaker 
& and Hearer, had  necc{farily the fame : preciſe; Idea, W hence 
&- > PÞreſuming,;'thar when they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Te 


they have thereby, as it were, ſet before others the very thing 
hey talk of. And 


t is often abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one ſometimes asks 
ide meaning of their Terms: Though the Arguings one may 


"0 


Fvery day obſerve in Conyerſation, make it evident, that there 
1b re ew Names of complex Idea, which any two Men uſe for 


he fame juſt preciſe Collection. Tis hard to name a Word, 
rf, * a : = — | which 


z eaſy to perceive, that a clear diſtinck ſettled Idea does not a- 
| is, Some groſs and confuſed Concepti 


= 


far, nor with 10 ill Effects, as amongſt Men of Letters. The! % 


10 Aluſe of Words. ; 
which will not be a clear Inſtance of this Life is a Term; none F 


more familiar. Aay one almoſt would take it for an Affron, 


* 
* 


to be asked What he meant by it. And yet if it comes in Que. - 
ſtion, whether à Plant, that ſies ready formed in the Seed, have , 
Life; whether-the"Embri6, in an Egg before Incubation, oa 
Man in a Swound HSE Senſe or Motion, be alive, or no? lt 


ways accompany the Uſe of ſo wir 800 Word, as that of Lit T7 
0 ons Men indeed ordinarily ß 
have, to which they” apply the common Words of their Lan: 
guage, and ſuch a looſe uſe of their Words ſerves them well & 
nough in their ordinary Diſcourſes or Affairs. But this is not 1 
nt for Philoſophical Enquiries. Knowledge and Reaſon - 
ing require preciſe determinate Idea. And though Men will not 
be ſo importunately dull, as not to underſtand what others ſay, © 
without demanding aa Explication of their Terms; nor o 
troubleſomely critical, as to correct others in the uſe of te 
Words they receive from them: yet where Truth and Know. 
ledge are concerned in the Caſe, I know not what Fault it cg 
be to defire the Explication of Words, whoſe Senſe ſeems dv 1 
bious; or why a Man ſhould beaſhamed to own his Ignorance, © 
in what Senſe anocher Man uſes his Words, ſince be bas no o. de 
ther _ of certainly knowing it, but by being informed: Thi | 
Abuſe of raking Words upon Truſt, has no where ſpread 6 


multiplication and obſtinacy of Diſputes, which has ſo laid waſte | 00 
the intellectual World, is owing bo nothing more, than to th Fer 
Al uſe of Words. For though it be generally believed, tit 5 
there is great diverſity of Opinions in the Volumes and Variety ga 
of Controverſies, the World is diſtracted with; yet the moſt! he 2 
can find, that the contending learned Men of different Partis Dio 
do, in their Arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak di. pr 8 
ferent. Languages. : F or I am apt to imagine, that when any of! pe c 
them quitting Terms, think upon Things, and know whit Panc 
they think, they think all the ſame ; Though perhaps, what h 
they would have, be different. 0 With 
S. 23, To conclude this Conſideration of the Rowe 
The Ends of Impe rfection, and Abuſe of Language; the end, tion 
Language, of Language in our Diſcourſe with others, being chiefſ Perio 
Firſt, To con- theſe three : Firſt, To make known one Mans thing 
vey our Ideas. Thoughts or Ideas to another. Secondly, To 4 S. 
tit with as much eaſe and quickneſs, as is poſſible; Name 
and Thirdly, Thereby ro convey the Knowledge of Things. 2 eller, 
h Sus, 
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>, euage is either ahuſed, or deficient,” when it fails of any of theſe 
ere | Por po: wad d ne ooo Of v4; 


„„ bent » | | #3, i Ae Ni. 
ie oo l a 
© -.- Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of cheſe Ends, and la 
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one Man's Ideas to another's view. F irſt, When 
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y not open 


Men have 
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Names in their Mouths without any determined Idea in their 


Minds, whereof i they are the ſigns: or Secondly, When they 
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apply the common received Names of any 
wuich the common uſe of that Language 
Ir Thirdy, When 


3 be, when they have com 
—2Zving diſtinct Names for them. This is ſometimes 
tte Fault of the Language it ſelf, which has not in it a Sound 


the Man, who has not yet 


. S. 25. Thiray, There is 
Ihings, conveyed: by Mens Words, when their 
eas agree not to the Reality of Things. Tho? it 


v hich are not ſo bonformable to the Nature of 
Things, as Attention, Study, and Application 
might make them: Vet it fails not to extend it ſelf 

too, when we: uſe them as Signs of real Beings, which yet ne- 


S. 6. Ei; He that hath Words of any Lan- 
"$4226; without diſtinct Ideas in his Mind, to which Words: fai! 
pe applies them, :ddes, ſo far as he uſes them in in 4 zheſe. 


Fanced thereb in K 


+ 


Language to Ideas, to 
1 uſe does not apply them : 
they apply them very unſteadily, making them 


* 


tand now for one, and by and by for another Idea. 


F 


6 14. Secondly, Men fail of conveying their Secondly, To 
Thoughts, with all the quickneſs and eaſe that may 4 # with 
5 plex Ideas, without ha- 7% Ene: 


pet apply'd to ſuch a Signification : and ſometimes the Fault of 
1 | learn d the Name for that Lea he 
would ſhew another. [05 OTOL OT WG DA OTE 
no Knowledge f - Thj-4ty, 
Therewich ts 
convey 'the © 
Knowledge 


33 


be a Defect, that has its Original in our Ideas, 
to our Words 
Fer had any Reality er Exiſtence. 


Hw Mens 


Diſcourſe, only make a Noiſe without any Senſe 


br Signification; and how learned ſoever he may ſeem by the 


pſe of hard Word 


or learned Terms, is not much more ad- 
q nowledge, than he would be in Learning, 
ho had nothing in his Study but the bare Titles of Books, 
Pithout poſſeſſing the Contents of them. For all ſuch Words, 
owever put into D.ſcourſe, according to the right Conſtru- 
Sion, of Grammatical Rules, or the Harmony of well turned 
Feriods, do yet amount to nothing but bare Sounds, and no- 
8. 27. Secondiy, He that has complex Ideas, without particular 
Names for them, would be in no better a Caſe than a Book- 
ler, who bad in his Ware-houſe Volumes, that lay there un - 


bound, 


V 


xa 
- 
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munigate them only by Tale. This Man is hindred in his Dif 1 by 
courſe, for want of Words to communicate his complex Ideas, 


bound, and without Titles; which he could. therefore make | | ® 
known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe Sheets, and com. 


di 
which he is therefore forced to make known by an enumeration i Se 
of the ſimple ones that compoſe them; und ſo is fain oftento 
uſe twenty Words, ro expreſs what another Man fignities in 8 
Greet e oo ene 545; 10 Shy nene een 
5. 28. Thirdly, He that puts not conſtantly the ſame Sign r V 
the ſame Idea, but uſes the ſame Words ſometimes in one, anti E 
ſometimes in another Signification, ought 1 in the Schook 4 
and Converſation for as fair a Man, as he in the Marke U 
and Exchange, who ſells ſeveral things under the ſame Name. 43 
S. 29. Fourthh, He that applies the Words of any Language 
to Ideas, different from thoſe, to which the common uſe of thy 
Country applies them, however his own Underſtanding may be 
filPd with Truth and Light, will not by ſuch Words be able % 
convey much of it to others, without defining his Terms. u 
however, the Sounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and el» 
enter the Ears of thoſe who, are accuſtamed to them; yet fad 1 
ing tor other Ideas than thoſe they uſually are annexed to, ast 
are wont to excite in the Mind of the Hearers, they can: 
make known the Thoughts of him who thus uſes them. 
§. 30. Fifthly, He that hath imagined to himſelf Subſtans 
ſuch as never have been, and flPd his Head with Ideas whit xx; 
have not any correſpondence with the real Nature of Thing 
to which yet he gives ſettled and defined Names, may fill 5 
Diſcourſe, and perhaps, another Man's Head, with the far 
ſtical Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far fun 
advancing thereby one jot in real and true Knowledge. 23. 
S. 31. He that hath <a without Ideas, wants meaning! 
his Words, and ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath con! 
plex Ideas without Names for them, wants Liberty and Diſpad 
in his Expreſſions, and is nect ſſitated to uſe Periphraſes. He tus 
uſes his Words looſly and: unſteadily, will either be not minded 
or not underſtood. He that applies his Names to Ideas, differen 
from their common uſe, wants Propriety in his Language, an 
ſpeaks Gibberiſh. And he. that hath Ideas of Subſtances, di 
grecing with the real Exiſtence of Things, ſo far wants m 

lateral of true Knowledge in his Underſtanding, and bats 
inſtead thereof, Chimera's. 8 d: wt 2 
Fw in Sb. 8. 32. In our Notions concerning Subſtaud 
Lance. We are liable to all the farmer Iaconyenicnc'l 
| ; 1 


; x «F + 1 * * 
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2 Abuſe of Words. 105 
. g. He that uſes the word Tarajtula, without having any Ima- 
> gination or Idea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a good Word ; 
dut ſo long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that, in a new- 
diſcover'd Country, ſhall ſee ſeveral forts of Animals and Ve 
XZ gerables, unknown to him before, may have as true Ideas of 
them, as of a Horſe, or a Stag; but can ſpeak of them only by 
Ja deſcription, till he ſhall either take the Names the Natives 


call them by, or give them Names himſelf. 3. He that uies the 
Word Body ſometimes for pure Extenſion, and ſometimes for 
105 = Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk very tailacioufly. 
4. He that gives the Name Horſe, to that Idea which common 
Uſage call Mule, talks improperly, and will not be underſtood. 
z. He chat thinks the Name Centaur ſtands for ſome real Being, 
"impoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes Words for Things. 
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wi 8. 33. In Modes and Relations generally, we Hm in 
be ure liable only to the four firſt of theſe Inconve- 2 
en —viences, ( viz.) 1. I may have in my Memory the Relations. 
Fy Names 0 Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, and yet 


if}, Por have any preciſe Ideas annexed in my Thoughts to thoſe 
10 Names. 2. I may have Ideas, and not know the Names that 
belong to them; v. g. ] may have the Idea of a Man's drinking, 
| 5 his Colour and Humour be altered, till his Tongue trips, and 
his Eyes look red, and his Feet fail him, and yet not know, 
chat it is to be called Drunkenneſs. 3. I may have the Ideas of 
hal. Vertues or Vices, and Names alſo, but apply them amiſs : v. g. 
2 VW hen I apply the Name Frugaliey to that Idea which others call 
and ſignify by this ſound, Covetonſueſi. 4. I may uſe any of thoſe 
am Names with inconſtancy. 5. But in Modes and Relations, I 
fron: cannot have Ideas difagreeing to the Exiſtence of Things: for 
Modes: being complex Ideas, made by the Mind at pleaſure 
„and Relation being but my way of conſidering, or comparing 
20 Things together, and fo alſo.an Idea of my own making, 
heſe Ideas can ſcarce be found to difagree with any Thing exi- 
ting; ſince they are not in the Mind, as the Copies of Things 
Fegularly made by Nature, nor as Properties inſeparably flowing 
rom the internal Conſtitution or Eſſence of any Subſtance ; 
Pat, as it were, Patterns lodg'd in my Memory, with Names 
.c Pnnexed to them, to denominate Actions and Relations by, as 
they come to exilt. But the miſtake is commonly in my giving 
= wrong Name to my Conceptions ; and ſo uſing Words in a 
Witterent ſenſe from other People, l am not underſtood, but am 
hought to have wrong Ideas of then, when | give wrong 
ames to them. Only if | put in my Ideas of mixed Modes 
| or 
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Se went by, tainment in the World, than dry Truth and rel! 
Figurati ve Knowledge, figurative Speeches, and alluſion in Lan. 
Speech alſo an guage, will hardly be admitted, as an imperfeRi. 7 
Abuſe of Lan- on or abuſe of it. I confeſs in Diſcourſes, where 

| £uage, we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight, than Infor. 8 


the Art of Rhetorick, beſides Order and Clearnels, all the arti. 
ficial and figurative application of Words Eloquence hath in v 
vented, are for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong Ideas, move 
the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the Judgment: and ſo indeed 
are perfect cheat : And therefore however laudable or allow. 
able Oratory may render them in Harangues and popular Ad. 7c 
dreſſes, they are certainly, in all Diſcourſes that pretend to i. 
3 form or inſtruct, wholly to be avoided ; and where Truth and 
4 ed . are concerned, cannot but be thought a great lau, 
4 either of the Language or Perſon that makes uſe of them . 
What, and how varioug they are, will be ſuperfluous here W 
Aale notice; the Books of Rhetorick which abound in the World, ar 
| will inſtruct thoſe, who want to be informed: Only I can 
but obſerve, how little the preſervation and improvement a 
"Truth and Knowledge, is 2 Care and Concern of Mankind; 
ſince the Arts of Fallacy are endow'd and preferred. Tis eri. 8 
dent how much Men love to deceive, and be deceived, ſinc 
Rhetorick, that powerful Inſtrument of Error and Deceit, hs 
its eſtabliſhed Profeſſors, is publickly taught, and has aw 
been had in great Reputation: And, I doubt not, but it wii! 
1 be thought great boldneſs, if not brutality in me to have ſai 
6 thus much againſt ir. Elequence, like the fair Sex, has too pre 
NF vailing Beauties in it, to ſuffer it ſelf ever to be ſpoken again,“ 
And *tis in vain to find fault with thoſe Arts of Deceiving 7 
b wherein Men find pleaſure to be Decsived. | 
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E | Of the Remedies of the foregoing Imperfetions 
E | 1 and Abuſes. Phy 


— 


s. 1. HE natural and improved Imper- They are 
- fections of Languages, we have ſeen ®97-4 ſeeking. 
1 ES above at large: and Speech being z 
the great Bond that holds Society together, and the common 
** Conduit, whereby the Improvements of Knowledge are con- 
veyed from one Man, and one Generation to another, it would 
well deſerve our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to conſider what Reme- 
dies are to be found for theſe Inconveniences above-mentioned. 
S8. 2. I am not ſo vain to think, that any one Dy 
can pretend to attempt the perfect Reforming the Are nor 
Languages of the World, no not ſo much as of his h. 
on Country, without rendring himſelf r:diculous. 95875 
T ꝰ'o require that Men ſhould uſe their Words conſtantly in the 
ame ſenſe, and for none but determined and uniform Idea, 
% would be to think, that all Men ſhould have the ſame Notions, 
10 and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear and di- 
and ſtinct Idea of. Which is not to be expected by any one, who 
r of ach not vanity enough to imagine he can prevail with Men to 
be very knowing or very ſilent. And he muſt be very little 
„ xilhd in the World, who thinks that a voluble Tongue, ſhall 
accompan only a good Underſtanding; or that Mens talking 
9 * h or little, ſhall hold proportion only to their Know- 


"will 2 S. 3. But though the Market and Exchange Bar yer ne- 
. {aid muſt be left to their own ways of Talking, and cefary te Phi- 


thoſe, who pretend ſeriouſly to ſearch after, or maintain Truth,{hould 
think themſelves obliged to ſtady, how they might deliver 
themſelves without Obſcurity, Doubtfulneſs, or Equivocation, 

1 ; : which Mens Words are naturally liable, if care be nor 
A 3 o | | k 
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108 RNemellies of the Imperfection. 3 
5. 4. For he that fhall well conſider the Error? 


_ Miſuſe of and Obſcurity, the Miſtakes and Confuſion, that 
Word the is ſpread in the World by an ill uſe of Words, will find 


— great ſome reaſon to doubt, whether Language, as it 


Judgment or Knowledge? 5 — 
8. 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill uſe of Word, tf 
obſtinace Men ſuffer in their own private Meditations: but. 
| much more manifeſt are the Diſorders which fol. 
low from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and Arguings with 
others. For Language being the great Conduit, whereby Menn 
_ convey their Diſcoveries, Reaſonings, and Knowledge, fron, #y 
one to another, he that makes an ill uſe of it, though he dos! 
not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledge, which are in Thing 6 
themſelves; yet he does, as much as in him lies, break or ſto | # 
the Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to the publick uſe and a It 
vantage of Mankind. He that uſes Words without any clex | rt 
and 8 meaning, What does he but lead himſelf and other | Ick. 
into Errors? And he that Celignedly does it, ought to be lool g 
on as an Enemy to Truth and Knowledge. And yet who n 
wonder, that all the Sciences and Parts of Knowledge, have 
been fo over-charged with obſcure and equivocal Terms, ani} 
inſignificant and doubtful Expreſſions, capable to make the molt | Ffou 
attentive or quick-fighted, very little, or not at all the more 
Knowing or Orthodox; ſince Subrilty, in thoſe who make Po 
feſſion to teach or defend Truth, hath paſſed ſo much for a Ve- 
tue: A Vertue, indeed, which conſiſting, for the moſt part, | Ver 
nothing but the fallacious and illuſory uſe of obſcure or deceitſu the 
Terms, is only fit to make Men more conceited in their Ignorance | F 
and obſtinate in their Errors. T1 
$. 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverſ # 
And Wrang- of any kind, there we ſhall ſee, that the effect ol 
ling. obſcure, unſteady or equivocal Terms, is nothing] 
but noiſe and wrangling about Sounds, withoupe 
; - convincing 4 
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atertaed betwixt them, Totals in 15 
have no. other Object whereln they agree , > bur barely he 
Sound, che Things that * think on at that time as expreſſed 
F ik a we being quite different. 
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2 Wnviiiting Ang g 4 Man Unqeyſtanding. Fot if the 
34 de ok er In, berwixt the wy ns Heater," for 
_ F which the WordsItand, the Ar mT : 0g S Thi 5 — 


Namkes. A As often as fuch a ord, Ar ee 
their Und erſtand} nes 


Wherher a 525 be a Bird, dung IN a  Inflance Bat 


te on,” whether a, Bar be another Thiug than «nd . 


PY or have other Qualities than indee 


„ has, for that would be Tn y abſurd ke oh t of: But the 
„ gueſtion is, 1. Either hoſe * Wed ed them 
1 felves ' töõ have hüt abend 1d: of dne dr bord of thoſe ſorts 


bof Thugs, for ar thefe yu are 500 to e; and 


oe | Sox EK al Engy conee ning the attire of — or A 
ut 1 757 1 e t Idea of It more comp plete, by 
od. 3 AN kee Heal; ae 
ith op 11 5 poth vive t 15 Name Bird, be all to de fourid'in 4 
=. 2 80. is 4 qu wit poly of Entju ies not e 
on, ele afffrm, nor but ine: Or, 2. It is 
os | Iueſtiotl between 125 Lite bend the one affirms, and th 
ngs e fother©detiles, that a Bar is a Bird. And hen the queſtion” 
5 _ ie lignification of one, or both theſe Words; int 
ad, fe Ni ' haymg 


an! 


nol 
nore | 


. 
5 9 greed in th 
 Ifible they Mould 10 pute about them. For they would preſencly 
ye 


both ws ſame comples Ileus, to ick 
12 theſe two Names? one holds, and bother denies, that 

* be affirmed one of another. Were they 
e Signification of theſe two Names, ic were impot: 


Jand clearly ſee, (were thar 71 between them,) Whether 
fall the fümple Lea, of the more general Name Bird, were 
bound in the complex Idea of à Bat, or no; and ſo there coul 


be no doubt, whether a Bar were a Bird or no. And here 
Pro r it may be conſidered, and carefully examined, whether 
Ve. e teſt part of the Diſputes i in the World, are not meerly 
t, n Ver a 

eitſi I 


ance, | 3 


nd about the Signification of Words ; ; and whether if 
Terms they are made in, were defined, and reduccd in 
ice Signification (as they muſt be where they Ggnify any 


thing) do determined Collections of the ſimple Iaea they do 
yer or ſhould ſtand for, thoſe Diſputes would not end of themſelves, 
+ ol} and immediately vaniſh, I leave ir then to be conſidered, what 
ing I 
hon] 
cg : 


he learning of Diſputation is, and how well they are employ'd for 


the Advantage of themſelves; or others, whole Buſineſs is only 
Voll. II. — me 
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110 Remedies. of the Lupe nfection, 9 
he vajn Oftentmian, of Sound 5, 3 GT who. their | . 
Liv D Di ſpures and Controverſie 8 n yo F 

batants, ſtrip aide deere * = | T i 

25% ( which exei one; Way do in the Words! 0 i 9. 4 I. 

ſbali chink him a. Champion for R Knowlets je, Truth, 1 


d the Slave = Vain- Glory, Niro or a iy. f 3 x. 
155 mw | . 8. To remedy the. DefeRts, of Spec 
ir ft, Remedy © tioned, ro ſome degree, and to prevent t peas 
z ole no Wor a V ni uces. Rap follow from gem, 17 W Jngine * ie FE 5 
without an erva of the ſe ele foll or call be” 
Idea, uke,. rill me body be: 
| bis while, 59 thin 
and e the World with his ng on 8 r 
Fiiſt, A Man ſhould take care ro wſe no mon | aide 4% 
fication, no Name without an [Jes 45 which he makes, it 
This Rule will not ſeem alt | 
l take the pains to recoll 


£9 2 F 5 
that thoſe that uſed 92 bal as in che 


they — ar them; 54 


connexion between, any Words pes any Leas, t ad am . 
other, may be lara? rote, and 2 pronoupced or r. Wit h/ Na 3. 
who have no Ideas in their Minds, to 15 they, have gangs © 
them, and for which they make chem which is nec Kn 
dly.even 4 : ö 


fary they ſhould, if Men would ſpeak i intelli 
ſelves alone. | x 
"ix Fel" Ti = Saen 'S e uſe bl 
Secondly, e Words as ſl us of ſome Ide as,. thoſe y e annex] ork 
heve diftin# them to, * 5 eee, ir and diltind; =. 
Ide as annexed if lex, muſt the preck] Ir, 
4 n Collection of ſunple 1deas e in the Mink 1 
oy. with that Sound annexed to it, as the ſign of th 
| preciſe determined Collection, and no ather. TU f 
is very neceſſary in Names of Modes, and eſpecially. mon 7 
Words; which having: no ſettled Obi ccts ! in Nature, from whence 
their Ideas are taken, as from their "Original, are apt to be vol | 
confuſed. Juſtice is a Word in every Man's Mouth, but mofa 
commonly with a very undetermined looſe lignification : Whidhupe 
vs always be. ſo, MESA Man has in his Mind diſtinct cog $: 
cal 
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ble 


| 

i 22 unleſs.chis he done, a Map makes an ill uſe of che Word, let it 
5 be Juſtise, far example; ing ther, Ide not ſay, à Man 
needs ſtand ita rechllect, and ni ka this Analyſis at large every 
Ne time ihe * ire ces iu his way: But this, at leaſt; is 
ie Name, and ſettled the Les of all its Parts in; his Mind, that he 
can do it hen he pleaſes. If one, Who makes his complex Idea of 
it Nuſtice to be ſuch a treatment of the Perſon or Gοꝗ of another, 
„ as i accding to Law; hath not à dear and: diſtinct des what 
Lum is, hh makes apart of hit complex Ades df; Juſtice, tis 
* plain, his Idea uf Juſtice it ſelf, will be òonfuſed and imperfect. 
N This exactneſs wil; perhaps, be judged very troubleſome: and 
bo here fore maſt Men will think, they tray be excuſes. ſrom ſet- 
fing the complex Idea of mixed: Modes ſo preciſely in their 
Minds. But ꝓet I muſt ay, fill this be done,; it mult not be 
e Jvondred, that they have a. great deal of Obſcurity and Contuſion 
a cheir on Minds, and à great deal of wrangling in their 
] D. our ſes wicheather̃s. vidilty dl non *: IS 
s. 10. In the: Names of «Subſt axcts, for a right Aud confor- 
* eee rp. Tay 5 is required than -*able m Sub. 
Parely (determined Jara: Im flleſe br Names muſt alſo 21007 
* conformablevto'Bhing gras: theyrexiſt; But of this, 

hall have. otcaſion to ſpeak more at large by and by. This 
Exidnc&'isabfolutely neceſſary m Euquiries after philoſophical 
Knowledge; and: in Controvebſirs about Th. And though 
woald be well too, if it entended it ſelf to common Converſa- 
Fon, and thezordinary Affairs.o& Lite; yet I think that is ſcarce 
be expected. Vulgar Notions ſuit Vulgar: Diſcourſes: and 
| Wot „ec nia enough, yer ſerve pretty welt the Market, 
nd che Wale. Merchants, and Lovers, Conks and Taylors, 
re VVords:wherewithdl to diſpatch their ordinary Affairs; and 
5, I think, might Philoſophers and Diſputants too, if they 
Fad a Mind ta underſtand. and to be clearly under ſtood. 
Si. Thirdly, Tis not enough that Men have 

«, determined Heu, for which they make theſe 745-!;, 
us ſtand; but they mut alſa tate care to apply Propriecy 
eir Words, as near us may be, to ſuch Idea a R 
mahnen uſe has annexed them to. For Words, ſpecialty of Lan- 
V hick Wages already framed, being no Man's private poſſeſſion, but 
mpte e common meaſure of Commerce and Communication, 113 
1109) | ; 1 2 not 


* 
7 
© * 
5 5 


I. * 


complex Ideas Yor where the erm, being very material in u 
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not for any one, at rec to change che Stamp they : 
current in; nor alter the wo. they are "athir203c0r ar le 
when there is a neceſſity 6000 80 he is bound to give = 
of it. Men's Intentions in ſpeaking ate; or at leaſt ſhould be, 
to be underſtood; which cannot de: ittiout frequent Exphm 75 
tions, Demands, And other the e Jo 
where Men do not follow common Uſe. © | 
is that which gives our Thoughts entrance into other Mn, 
Minds with the greateſt eaſe and advantage: and therefor i 
deſerves ſome- part of our Gare and Study, eſpecially in th 7 
Names of moral Words. The proper fication and uſe « F. 
Terms is beſt to be learned — thoſe, who in their . 3 
and Diſcourſes, appear to have had qe: cleareſt Notions 2 
apply 'd to them their Terms with the exacteſt thoice and aud 
This way of uſing a Man's Words, according to the i 
of the e tho ir have esa f he's dod Fortune ton 
uncer ſtood i Vet moſt commonly leaves the blameiof it on hi, 
who is ſo unskilful in the Langu ige he ſpeaks, a uot to unde: 
anne _ madeuſeof, as it ought tobe. 
S. 1 2. Fourthly; But becauſe: common uh bald 
 Feurthly, to not ſo viſibly need any fi to Was 
make know®d. us to make Men know always certain! Naber Fi | 
rbetr meaning. preciſely ſtand for: And — Men: in the ln 
. 28 of theit Knowledge, come to har | 
dea different from the vulgar and or received ones, u &.. 
which they maſt either make new Words, (which Men Kada 1 
venture. ro da, for fear of being thought guiltycaf Aﬀectatuſy 
or Honey: Oe muſt uſe old ones, in a ne Significatiu : | 
Therefore after the Obſervation" ef the foregoing Rules, iti i 
ſometimes neceſſary for eee the cation d 
Words, to declare their Mieming y where eithef common TA 4 
left it uncertain and looſe; 1( . it has in molt Names of ven 


ly of 


Dilcpurſe, and that upon which i it We ne a to " 
Doubtfulneſs or Miſtakee. 01 cin ln { 
& IJ As the Ideas, Mens Vards ſtand for, u £ 
And that of different ſorts: ſo the way of making knovy 
three ways. the Ideas, they ſtand for, when there js Occalialy 
. is alſo a ova For though defining os — d 
the proper way, to make nown the per ſignification of Nd 
yet 2 be ſome Words, that wi _ be defined, as there 
others, whoſe preciſe Meaning cannot be made known, but 
Definition: and, perhaps, a third, which partake e 


1 a Aliſe of Wordfo 115˙ 
e poik the dtherß us we ſhall ſee in the Names of ſimple Ideas 
' Modes, and Subſtances. ' mats 1255 num 0) ee 
S. 14. Firſt; When a Man makes uſe of the Ff, In fim- 
Name of du Rump le Idea, which he perceives is not le Ideas by 
> under ec, orie in danger ta be miſtaken, he is Genion, 
5 Jodliged dy the Caws of Ingenuity, and the end of 7 enſben 
5 Sdeech, to declare his meaning, and make known 75 8 - 
n hat Ides he makes it ſtand for. This, as has been 
he vyn cannot be done by Definition : and therefore, when a ſo- 

nonymous Word fails ro do ir chere is but one of theſe ways left. 
"Firſt, Sometimes the naning the'Subje#, wherein that ſimpie Idea # 
to be found, will malte its Name be underſtood by thoſe, who are 
u cguainted with that Subject, and know it by that Name. 85 
cl o make a Country- man underſtand what Faeztlemorte Colour 
Fil "Senifies; it may ſuffice to tell him, tis che Colour of wither'd 
Leaves falling in Autumm. Secondly, But the only fure way of 
ry making known the ſignification of the Name of any ſimple Idea 
ba 


„ by preſenting to hu Senſes that Subject, whith may produce it in 
„ & Mind, and make him actually have the Idea, that Word, 


2 quite contrasy Reaſon, as we- thall ke 
: "(HE Ss. 16 
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S. 36. Upon this, gromnd it ie, that I am bold 
Morality ca- to think, that Morality s capavle \of Demoꝝſt ration, 
pable of De- à8 W el.as Mathematicles: Since the Frecſe real 3 
wonſtration. Eſſence of the Things moral, Word ſtand for, may. 
be perfectly known; and fo. the Congiviy, or In 8 
congruity of the Things the mſelvts, E certainly diſrovertd, in 
which conſiſts: perfect Knowledge. Nor Jet any: one qbjed, 
that the Names of Subſtances ire often to be made uſe of n 
Morality, as well as: thoſe of Modes, from which will ar: 
Obſcurity. For as to Subſtances When concerned in moral Dif. 
courſes; their divers Natures are not ſo much enquir d into. a 
ſuppoſed; v. when we ſay that Man ᷣ ſubject to Law i Ve 
mean nothip g by Man, but cor poreal fational Creature: Wm 
the real Eſſence ot other Qualities; of that Creature are in thi 
Caſe, is no way conſidered. And therefore, whether à Chili 
or Changeling bea Man in a phyſical Senſe, may amongſt ii 3 
Naturaliſts be as diſputable as it will, it concerns not at 4 
the moral Man, as I may call him, which is this immoveabe 5, 
unchangeable Idea, „di carporeal ratiinal Being. For were then fr 
a Monkey, or any other Creature to be found, that had the tl 
uſe of Reaſon, to ſuchii a degree, as to be able to underſtand 
E ral Signs, and to deduce Conſequences about general Id Al 
e would no doubt he ſubject to Law, and, in that ſenſe, be! 
Man, how much ſoever be differ d in Shape from others of tha! My} 
Name. Tbe Names of Subſtances, if they be uſed in them 5 
as they ſhould, can no more diſturb Moral, than they da Made 
matical Diſcburſes: Where, if the Mathematicians ſpenk of 
Gube or Globe of Geld, ar any other Body, he basjhis clear e 


led Idea, which:ivaries not; though it may, by miſtake, Mon 
applied to a particular. Body, to Which it belongs not. 
8. 1 Thisl baveſhere mentioned by the bye" 
Definitions !- ſhew of hat Conſequence it is for Men, in thet'$ 
cen male Names df: mixed Modes; and confequiently,; in al Wo 
moral Hf their moral Diſcourſes, to define their Words whe! r 
courſ:t; clear. theteſi Occaſion: Singe thereby moral Knowledg i 
may berbrdught to ſo great Clxarneſs and Certam h 
ry. And it muſt de great want of Ingenuity, (to ſay no worked 
it) to refuſe to dit? Since a Definition ti the only) way) wherth 3 
the preciſe Meaning of morul Words can be: kndwn', and ykt à Wit 
whereby their Meaning may be knoWh terrainly, and une 
leaving any room for any conte ſt about it. And eteſcee f all 
'Nrpligence: or Perverſebeſs af:;Mankinds cannot becexculce, | das | 
their Diſcourſes in Morzlity be not much more clear, han rhef a 


OB Mi =o ©2050 UA. 023. 23 ot, as 
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i Natytat Phitofophy-: fince they are abour lers in the Mind, 
© which are, none of them falle vr diſproportionate ; they haying 
nd cxrernal Beings for 4rcheryper which 0 relerr d ta, and 
= muſt correſpond with. It is far caſier for Men to frame in 
© their Minds an lea, which ſhall be the Standard to which they 
ee the Name 1 with which, Füttern ſo made, all 
ons. that agree ſhall paſs under. that denomination, than, 


at 


ſign incz- 


or the Subſiances, 


ore. mentioned ways, v:z.. of ſewing and defining, „ Springs 
Fre requiſue, in many Caſes, ro be made uſe of. For 
here bei 6,ordinarily, in each Sort ſome leading Qualities, to 
Fhich we luppoſe the ather Ideas, which make up our complex 
es of that Species, annexed, we forwardly give the ſpecifick 
Name to that thing, wherein that chaxacteriſtical Mark is 
ond which we take to be the moſt diſtinguiſhing Idea of 
no That Species. Theſe leading or characteriſtical (as L nay ſo 
* all them) Leas, in the Jorts of Animals and Vegetables, is (as 
„es been before remarked, Ch. VI. $, 29. Ch. IX. 5. 15. )wblt- 
7) Figure, and in inanimate Bodies Colour, and in ſome both to- 
ether. Now. 14 | 5. 20, 


* 
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8. 20 heſe | ing ſenſible Qualities uy 
14720 7 7h "which 80 Ke hy ob obiet Ta Ingres Lo. 15 12555 K 
hating ee, and Ale y the m ble and 
Arier of Sub- ble p part in the Dehnitions of. our ſ) tick N 3 
Herter. are qs attributed to Sorts, of Sybſances coming under ß. 
beſt gor by Sur Rnowledge. Far though the Sound 'M. W | 
ſewing. | its. own. Natur be Sal. Ggnify a com lex Ids M 
made up of Animality and , United in the fame Sub. » 
1 as to ſignify any other Coenen; yet uſed as a Mak Of en 
to ſtand for a fart of Seve. we ; Count of our own kind 
pefhips the outward ſhape is as neceffary to be taken into ou Mt 
mplex Idea, ſignified by the Word Man, as any other we fin” 
in it 3 and therefore why Plats's Animal implume Bipes latis un 
gtibus, ſhould not be as good a Definition of the Name Ma 0 
ri for that fort of, ek will not be eaſy to; ; they: 9 
tis the Shape, as the leading Quality, that ſee more v Fat 
determine that Species, than a Faculty of Reaſoning , Wũ 1SDͥw'w 
appears not at rſt, and i in ſome never. And if thi, be s 
allow'd to be fo, 1 do not know how. they can be excuſed fro. 
Maurther, who kill monſtrous Births, ( as we call them,) 
caufe of an unordinary Shape, without knowing \ wherher the 11 
have a Rational Soul, or no; which can be no more diſcern 8 
in a well-formed, chan ill ſhaped Infant, as ſoon as born. A . 
who is it has informed us, that a Rational Soul can inhabit i FT 
Tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch, a ſort of Frontiſpieck, or I K 
Join it ſelf to, and inform no ſort of Body, bur ane that k is ju en 
1 ſuch an outward . 15 124 1 1 
F,. 21. Now theſe leading Qualities, are it 
Ideas f the known by ſhewing, and can Rardly be ; 97 Ht © 
. wg, N otherwiſe. For the 1 of an Horſe, or caſio f 
ities of Sub- ogy be but rudely and imperfectly kuren 10 
Ju, by 88 Mind by Wards, che 15 or the Ani 
— 2 jocht it; thouſand times better : And 815 Idea oft 
barticu a Colour Gals is not to 12 gr * 5 any de | 
Eription pf it, but on ly 2 the fr equent Exerci the EA 
about it, as is evident, in thoſe who are uſed to this Meral, wh 
will frequently diitia viſh true from counterfeit, pure fc 
adulterate, by the.Sighr, where others * have ds good 4. 3 
but yer, b uſe, ave not got the precl e nice Idea that 
culiar N ow.) tha't, not perceive any difference. The 
may be aid of tl 1 other ſiwple Hens, peculiar i in ei Ee 1 
yt for which preciſe Ideas, there are no pech 
The Pafricatr Ringing Sound there! is in 5 EY f 


. | a : 


and Aleſe f Words. 18 115 


18 dot other Bad ee ular N fame annexed to 
94 1 1 no 5 hunt the p: Ace * to tha that Metal. 
„ 2 5 . a 
* ake up Ideas of SU ces, i of 
28 ; (==: 5 87 not obvi ou to our Senſes in E their: Pak 
in 3 the | appear ; therefore, in def by Def. 
41 F Vie, fie e, 
ud. I of the 1 will "bs UE, made known, 1 5 
ark enunererir "ehaſe fomple Ideas, chan in (pem ing the ee; ie TY 
nd or ol that, to the yellow, ſhining Colour ot Gold got by fight, 
out hall; from my enumerating them, have the Idea of great 85 
ind | 2 . Fixedn ls, and Solubility i n 1 will 
„ have 4 perfecke r We of Gold, than he can have by 

lo, > Te th and thereby imprinting in his Nad . only its 0e 
v * al ries.” But if the formal Gaultier 1 this ſhining, „ heavy, 
en duccil Thing from whence or theſe irs Properties o ) lay 
hid Open to our Sula as the formal Conſtitucio 1580 Eſſence of a 
1. Erne 28 ignification of the Word Goh , might ascafily 
_ be fcex 4755 as ha 0 19852 07 1 
be 2 13. Hence we ma e notice, ow muc A Re gion 
the 3 1 255 5 oundation of all our Knowledge or Felon on Refi 
rnet s, lies in our Senſes. 'For how S irits, ſe te ledge of . 


An 3 om . Bode ( whoſe Knowledge and Idea of theſe r iti. 

: 1 Things, is certainly much more perfect than ours) | 
know them, we have no Notion, no Idea at all. The whole 
ö eren of our Knowledge, or Imagination, reaches = hae 
our own HA, limited to our ways of Perception. er 
lit be not to be doubted, thar Spirits of a higher 5 ng hoſe 
: imiherſed © in Fleſh, may. have as clear 1Zeas of the radical Con- 
1 Pon, of Subſtances, 1 107 have of 4 Triangle, and fo per. 
{4 ceive c how all their 1 and Operations flow 1 F. 
bot The e e they come by that Knowledge, exceeds our 
ions. 

3 But choug th rot will ſerve to ex- Ideas et 
Je ES: th f ames a Subſtances, as the Aland fr Subſtantes 
„ Sur Meas; yer they ledve them not without great muff be con- 
frog Imperfection, as ey ſtand for Things, For bur formeble :» | 
Names of Subſtances being not put barely for our jen, ot og 
pi Hen, bur being. made uſe or ultimately - OO 
1 fent Things, and fo are BE to in their place, their ſigh n 
wm muſt a agree with the Truth of ea ns as vel as wich Mens 
Cu 41 eas, And therefore in Subſtances, We are not always to reſt 
oF As : ordinary complex, Len Ke receiyed as the . 
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GN. 1715 
tion of gar rd, but. muſt 86 4 1 191. erte, #hd engine 
2438 Nature 10 Phe FOR . Th Avlogs 55 3 | 
thereby perfect, as 1 5 we Fang ou out: Ideas of t b Iſtind 
cies 3. or elſe kafn th em  Fom uch as are uſed to that” fort “ 
lince "ts. intended by 


hings,. and are experienced in them, For 
their Names ſhould ſtand for ſuch Glen of | 
do really exiſt in Thin binge themſelves, as well 1 for the cc I 
Les in other Mens Minds, which in their ordinary .accepration 3 
they ſtand for : therefore to define their Names raght, natural HH. 
25 be enquired into; and their Properties are, == | 
Examination, to be fou nd out. For it is not 7 805 3 
the 0 Inconveniences in Diſcourſes and Argu Y 
natural Bodies and: ſubſtantial Things, to have learned Jed, Fo the 
Propriety of the Langage, the the common but confuſed, „ot very 1 
perk Idea, to which each Word 1 is appli Big to 5 F | 
them to that Idea in our uſe of them: but we muſt, b x acquaint i Y | 
ing our ſelves with the Hiſtory of that kr of things ity and 
ſe'tle our complex Idea, belong to each ſpecifick Name and 
in diſcourſe with others, (if we find them miſtake vs) we Nan 7 
10 tell, what the complex Idea ts, that we make ſuch a 
ſland for. This is the 1 are ner to be done. by all thok, IJ | 
who ſearch after Knowledge, and Phaofs ophical Verity, in that 4 1 
Neem ct 1 n en whilſt ey Wy. but imperfes |Þ 2 
QLons s, apply them at random, and without mia IF 
thinking, 2 2 0 7 vg 2 75 to be U e 5 
t c ofn, (it being caly, and ſerving well eno 
for the 2 Affairs of Life and Con verſation) 1 are 9 | | 
to continue, w hep they are Men: And fo begin at the wrong 
end, learning Words firſt, and perfechy, but dee 


8 * 
„ r avfKc 0c... 


1 


e the No 
135 to 705 chey apply thoſe OM. 185 i MAR oven 
By this 1 f comes to paſ, be net) the, pro- BY 
pe Rats ex of their Country, + I 5 a5 en fee to Grammar | 
ules of that Langua 377 92 8 ſpeak very improperly 
Things n .and by their arguing one with znother, 
t ſmall in. the diſcoyeries of uſeful Truths, ol if 
the Raowledge of , as they are to be found in ar 
ſelves, and not in our Imaginations ; 3; and; ji matters not 
for the 1 Erro af our Knowledge, how they are ca Pa. 4 
* „ 8. e therefore A Be wid THE Men, 
e verſeg ia phyſical Enquirics,-and acquainted with 
5 the 575 (ores of natural Bodies, would fer down | 
| 1 e Leas, whercin they obſerve the Individuals of each 
9 5 tantly to agree. This would remedy a great deal of chat | 
con 


» ſtory, requires too mj Hands;/as iwelk&400 much Tim 

1 Bade mad Sag t Herve, ah be! KH und till that be don 
ue muſt content dur bes with fuck Definitons:of the Names 
m us ſomuch. This | 
„ auothet, and diſpute in Words; whoſe. meaning is not eu 
between them, but of a miſtake, chat ihe ſigniſit ation of com 
mon Words, are eerrainly eſtabliſhed, and the preciſe Hes they 


& ſible Qualities, prop My as they! bave:bcert more or0Jefy 
| fort, of Fhinga, which rome under dne denomm̃atiom BU 


a Abuſe of Mord. rrg 
confaſiod; which comes from ſeveral Perfons} applying rhe ſ@rtis 
my 0 a-{mallet;. on greater number of. 


Dictionary: of this-ſoxty/oontaining;) as it: ure, a Natura -H 


lain the ſenſe Mew ldiſe them mn. And 
e there is Occaſion, if they would afford 
yet is not uſually done; but Men talk to ole 


land tor perfectly Eh. and that it is a ſhace to be igno- 
rant of them. Both which. Soppoſitions are falſe: no Names. 


got complex Ideas _—_ ſo ſett led determined Significations, that 
they ard conſtantly uſe 


for the ſame preciſe ideas. Nor is it a 
{hams for da Man not to have a certaii Knowledge of any thing, 


bur by che neceſſary ways uf attaining it; and ſo it is no dilcre- 


ka dit not to know; w > rowers Idea'sny Sound ſtands for in atio- 
4 cher Man's Mind, wi 


t He declate it to me, by ſome other 


ng no other way, 


witbotit ſuch a Deela ratioſi, certainly to know it. Indeed; the 
gi necectey of Cemmunzestion by Language, bringe Mien to an 


teement in the fipnification of common Words, withiii ſeme 


JS tolerable Jatitude, tha may ſerve for :ordiniry Converſation”: 
„and ſo à Man cannot be ſuppoſed wholly ignorant of the Iders, 
t. Whichare annexed to Wotds 


familiar to him. But common Uſe being, but a very uncertam 


by common Uſe, in a Language 


A Rule, which reduces it ſelf at. laſt to the Hens of particular Men 


7 proves often hut à very dat inble Standard! But though ſtch'a 
Dictionary, as I have aboue mentioned, will 


tequire too much 


| od Time, Coſt:andiPriink 0 be hoped for. in this Age; yet, tne. 


„for Things, which are known and diftin 


thinks, it is not unreafomable-to propoſe, that Words ſtandin 


var ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed by littie Draughts and Prints 
made of them. A Voeabulary made after this aſhion, would, 


ch 5 tries or Ages, and ſettle truer Ideas in 


l perhaps with! more eaſt, und in lefs time, teach the true henih- 


cation of many Terms, eſpecially in Languages of remote (bun- 
5 | Mens Minds of ſeveral 
Things, whereof: we read the Names in ancient Authors, than 


all che large and laboriow Comments of learned Criticka. Narura- 
= K7 172 | a 


. liſts, 
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FW ( which.no body can refuſe wi 
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liſts,| that treat of Plants and Animals; have found = dane 
rea > 2 — otcaſion to ae png 


wald _ ed Seſtru 
== Which are the En 
alle uments, as the 
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Your. Lordſhip : lays indeed, This is a new Method. of Lertaimty., _ wil 
ot {ay ſo my ſelf, for Fear of deſerving a ſecondi Reproof from your 
2 Tad for being too forward. to aſſume to my ſelf the Honour of being 

4 Original, But chis, 1 think, gives me occafian,. and will excuſe me ſrom 
being thought impertinent, if I ask your Loxgſhjp, - whether here be any 
becher, or older Method of Certainty: 4 And what it 48.2 For if there be no 

ther, nor older than chis, either this Was Ways the; Method of Certainty, 
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ide good Will you bear to Truth in general.” For 1 will be anſwerable ſu 3 


cing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement u 
Diſogreement of Ideas, if your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to ſhew, that it is 
„„ ˖öͥ R / ↄ T 
Bur truly, not to aſcribe to my ſelf an Iuvention of what has been as ol FI 
48 Knowledge is in the World, I muſt on, I am not guiley of what you ! 
Lordſhip is pleaſed to call Hart ing nem Method: of Certainty. Knowledge 
ever fince there has been àny in the World, bas conſiſted in one parti 
?ARion of the Mind; and ſo, I conceive, | will continue to do to the end 
ic : And to ſlart nem Methods of Knowledge, or Certainty, ( for they are ſt; 
me the ſame thing) i. e. to find out and propoſe new M hods of attanis '$ 
new Knowledge, either with more Eaſt and Quickneſs, or itt things yer u nd 
Known, is what I think no Body could blame ; But this is not that which yo! Pha 
Lordſhip here means, by new Merhodr of Cerrainty, © Your Lordſhip, f nf 
think, means by it, the placing of Certainty in ſomething, wherein cid* # 
it does not conſiſt, or elſe whercin it was not placed before now; if tb Con- 
uere to be called a new Method of Certainty. As to the latter of theſe, "Wt it 
ſhall know whether I am guilty or no, when your Lordſhip will do wy 3 
8 e | av 
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Ideas and find out the Agreement or Diſagreement, they have one 


with another, in ſeveral ways the Mind takes of comparing them. 
S. 6. Thirdly, The third fort of Agreement, or 25777 of 
Diſagreement to be found in our Ideas, which the c- fee 
d perception of the Mind is employ'd about, is Co- HV 
. 7 exiſtence, or | Non-co-exiſtence in the ſame Subject; and this be- 
. = longs particularly to Subſtances. Thus when we pronounce 
of concerning Gold, that it is fixed, our Knowledge of this Truth 
is amounts.10:no more but this, that fixedneſs, or a Power to re- 
0% main in the Fire unconſumed, is an Idea, that always accompa- 
5 nies, and is joined with that particular fort of Yellowheſs, Weight, 
ct Fuſibility, Malleableneſs, and Solubility in 29. Regia, which 
male our complex Idea, fignified by the Word Gold. 
ied 6. 7. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt fort is, that of * ourthly, of 
W. actual real Exiſtence agreeing to any Idea, Within Sen ciara 
out theſe four forts of Agreement or Diſagreement, is, I ſuppoſe con- 
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w 8 rained 
1 Favour to tell me, wherein it was placed before: which your Lordſhip 
Yi knows | profeſſed my elf ignorant of, when: I vrit my Book, and ſo I am 
nn} till. But if Harting of new Methods of Certainty, be the placing of Certainty 
figit ia ſomething wherein it does not conſiſt; whether I have done that or no, I 
eg muſt appeal to the Experience of Mankind. | EO 

over here are ſeveral Actions of Mens Minds, that they are conſcious to them- 
un (elves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, &c. which they have 
on: ſo particular ſenſe of, that they can diſtinguiſh them one from another; or 
„ tot elle they could not ſay, when they willed, when they believed, and when they 
le fit ene w any thing, But though theſe Actions were different enough from one 
ey al Paoother, not to be confounded by thoſe who ſpoke of them, yer no Body, 
ent a 


hat J had met with, had, in their Writings, particularly ſet down wherein 
it ls the Act of Knowing preciſely conſiſted. | 1 20 
7 To this, Reflection, upon the Actions of my own Mind, the Subject of my 
Ee concerning Humane Uuderſtanding naturally led me; wherein, if [ 
aue done any thing new, it has been to deſcribe to others, more particu- 
1 arly than had been done before, v hat it is their Minds do, when they perform 
bat Attion which they call Knowing ; and it, upon Examination, they obſerve, 
4 have given a true Account of that Action of their Minds in all the parts of 
2 | ſuppoſe it. will be in vain to diſpute againſt what they find and feel in 
4 emſelves. And if I have not told them right, and exadly what they 
2 N and feel in themſelves, when their Minds pertorm the Act of knowing, 
Fat 1 have ſaid will be all in vain ; Men will not be perſuaded againit their 
$cnſes, Knowledge is an internal Perception of their Minds; and if, when 
FJ ey reflect on ir, they find it is not what I have ſaid it is, my groundleſs 
'$ onceit will not be hearken'd ro, but be exploded by every Body, and dis 
Wt it elf; And no body need to be ar any Pains to drive it out of the World, 


f jo impoſſible is it to nd out, or tart mew Methods of Certainty, or 19 
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rained all the Knowledge. we have, or are capable of: For all the 
Enquiries that we can make, concerning any of our Ideas, all that 
we know or can affirm concerning any of 1hem, is, That it z, 
or is not the ſame with ſome other; that it does, or does not a- 
ways, co-exilt with ſome other Idea in the fame Subj ct; that i:; 
has chis or that Relation to ſome other Idea; or that it bas a rea 
_ Exiſtence without the Mind. Thus Blue 5 noe Tellow, is of i 
Identity. Two Triangles upon equal Baſis, between two Parallels an 8 (; 
equal, is of Relation. Iron is A-_ of magnet ical een ar 
is of Co- exiſtence, G O D x, is of real Exiſtence. Though Identity 7 
and Co. exiſtence are truly nothing but Relations, yer they ae? 
ſo peculiar ways of Agreement, or Diſagreement of our Idea, 
that chey deſerve well to be confider'd as diſtinct Heads, and n 
under Relation in general; ſince they are ſo different Ground 
of Affirmation and Negation, as will eaſily appear to any one, 
who will but re fl &t on what is ſaid in ſeveral places of this Ef, 
. 1399 
have them received, if any ene places it in any thing, but in that where | 7 
it really conſiſts: much leſs can any one be in danger to be miſled intofr| 
ror, by any ſuch zew, and to every one viſibly ſenſeleſs Project. Can ! 
be ſuppoſed, That any one could fart = new Met bod of Seeing, and pe-“ 14 
ſuade Men thereby, that they do not ſee what they do ſee ? Is it tou“ 
fear'd, That any one can caſt ſuch a Miſt over their Eyes, that they thou | e 
not know when they ſee, and ſo be led out of their way by it? - 
Knowledge, I find in my ſelf, and I conceive in others, conſiſts in th 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the immediate Objeds d | . 
the Mind in Thinking, which 1 call Ideas: But whether it does fo in other 7 
or no, muit be derermin'd by their own Experience, reflecting upon tit 
Action of their Mind in knowing; for that J cannor alter, nor I think they 
themſelves. Bur whether they will call thoſe immediate Objects of thit | 
Minds, in thinking Ideas or no, is perfectly in their own Choice. If the! 
diſlike that Name, they may call them Notions or Conceptions, or ho 
they pleaſe ;. ir matters not, if they uſe them ſo as to avoid Obſcurity and |; 
Confuſion. If they are conſtantly uſed in the ſame and a known ſenſe, ever 
one has the Liberty to pleaſe himſelf in his Term, there lies neither Truth, n 
nor Error, nor Science, in that; though thoſe that take them for Thing, 
and not for what they are, bare arbitrary Signs of our Ide at, make a gr 
deal of Do often about them; as if ſome great Matter lay in the uſe of thb 
or that Sound. All that I know, or can imagine of Difference, about them, 
is, chat thoſe Words are always beſt, whoſe dignifications are beſt known n 
the Senſe they are uſed; and ſo are leaſt apt to breed Confuſion. : 
My Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleaſed te find fault with my uſe of be 
new Term Ideas, without telling me a better Name for the immediate O. 
jects of the Mind in thinking. Your Lordſhip alſo has been pleaſed to f 
fault with my Definition of Knowledge, withont doing me the * Bat | 
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proceed to examine the ſeveral degrees of our 


z poſſeſſed of Truth; each of Which is called a! or 

1. There is actual Knowledge, which is the pre- Kette 
ſent View the Mind has of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of 
u, any of its Idea, or of the Relation rhey have one to another. 


5 * 
N 


a **Flodg'd it in his Memory, that whenever that Propoſition comes 
again to be reflected on, he, without doubt or heſitarion, em- 
F braces the right fide, aſſents to, and is certain of the Truth of 
ay. it. This, I think, one may call babitual Knowledge; And _ a 


3 eee 


' #1 am certain of, that I know. What reaches to I I think may be 


; hat Definition of mine, whether true or falſe, right or wrong, can be ＋ 
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Man may be ſaid to know all thoſe Truths, which are lodgq | E 1 
in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full Perception, where. 
of the Mind is aſſured paſt doubt, as often as it has Occaſion td 
reflect on them. For our finite Underſtandings being able to 
think, clearly and diſtinctly, but on one thing at once, if Men 'E | 
had no Knowledge of any more than what they actually 1 3 
on, they would all be very ignorant: And he that knew mof}, 
would know but one Truth, that being all he was able to think 
on at one time. 150 I 
8. 9. Of habitual Knowledge,there are un, vil 3 | 
Habitus! garly ſpeaking, two degree: es 
Knowledge Firſt, The one is of ſuch Truths laid in the M. 
2wo-fold. mory, as whenever they occur to the Mind, it aftuh| 
_ perceives the Relation j between thoſe Ideas, And th ; Y 
is in all thoſe Truths, whereof we have an intuitive Knowledy,” 5 
where the Ideat themſelves, by an immediate View, diſcover) 8 
their Agreement or Diſagreement one with another. = 
Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind havin 169 
been convinced, it retains the. Memory of the Conviction, without il £45 
Proofs. Thus a Man that remembers certainly, that he once 0 1 
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219 dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith. The Reaſon which i 3 
ſhall offer for it, is this; Becauſe it can be of no Conſequence to it at all. e 
That which your Lordſlup is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an Arti“ 
of Faith; That which your Lordſhip, labours and is concerned for, is ti“ 
Certainty of Faith, Now, My Lord, I bumbly conceive the Certainty i 4 A 
Faith, 1 your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo, has nothing to do with th! 4 . 
Certainiy Knowledge. And to talk of the Certainty of Faith, ſeems 0 9 1 
one to me, as to talk of the Knowledge of Believing, a way of ſpeaking uu 
caſy to me to underſtand. 3 7 
Place Knowledge, in what you will, flart *** new Method; of Certainy 3 | of 
you pleaſe, that are apt to leave Mens Mind: more doubtful than befor) 
place Certainty on ſuch Grounds, as will leave little or no Knowledge 1 
the World. Por theſe are the Arguments your Lordſhip uſes againlt s , 
Definition of Knowledge; this ſhakes not at all, nor in the leaſt concem 
the Aſſurance of Faith; this is quite diſtinct from it, dee ſands nu 
talls with Knowledge, 3 1 
Faith ſtands by it ſelf, and upon Grounds 1 its own; nor can be r. 2 
moved from them, and placed on thoſe of Knowledge, Their Grounds an d. 
ſo far from being the ſame, or having any common, that when it is brougit 
to Certainty, Faith ig deſtroy'd; tis Knowledge then, and Faith no longer 1 
With wha: Aſſurance ſoever of Believing, I d to any Article © 
Faith, fo, that I ſtedfaſtiy venture my All upon it. it is ſtill but Believin® 
; Bring it to Certainty,, and it ceaſcs to be Faith, 4 believe tha EY Pe; 
. 8 
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" ual toto right ones, ij certain that heknows it becauſe he 

"Wh are eq . 0 5180 PR 8 2 8 — 
cannot doubt of the Truth of it. In his adherence 0 a Truth, 
o where the Demonſtration; by Which ir was at firſt known, is 
forgot, though Man may be thought rather to believe his Me- 
i mory, than .ceally:to known ard this way of entertaining a Truth 


4 


emed formerlyſzto me life ſomething between Opinion and 
N Knowledgejca oft of Affurunce' which exceeds bare Belief, for 
that relies on the Teſtimony: of another; Let upon a due exa- 
PZ mination I find ĩt comes net ſhort of perfect Certainty, and is in 
effect true Knowledge. That which is apt to miſlead our firſt 
Thoughts into a miſtake in this Matter is, that the Agreement 
dor Diſagteement of the Ideas in this Cafe is not perceived, as it 
vas at fifſt, by an actual View of all the intermediate Idea, where 
4% Aby the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe in the Propoſition | 
was at firſt perceived; but by other intermediate Ideas, that ſhew . 
the Agreement. or 'Diſagreement of the Ideas contained in the Pro- 
in, polition whoſe Certainty we remember. For Example, in this 
h propoſition, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
per. right ones, one, who has ſeen and clearly perceived the Demon- 
vel! of this; Truth, knows it to be true, when that Demon- 
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= Chriſt vas crucified, dead, and buried, roſe again the third Day from the 

| | Dead, and n ſcended into Heaven : Zet now ſuch Methods of Knowledge or 

. 6 Certainty, be, flared, as leave Mens Minds more doubt ſul than before: 
[7 et the Groyndg of Knowledge be refolved into whar. any one pleaſes, it 

10 "n touches not my Faith; the Foundation of that ſtands. as ſure as before, 

il e cannor be zt all ſhaken bynt; and one may as well fay, That any 


_ Erbiog that weakens the Sight, or caſts a miſt before the Eyes, Adangers 


AL 


the Hearing; as that any thing which alters the Nature of Knowledge 
0 tar could be door) ſhould de of lun Conſequence i. an dl. 
"2M ain. | i | | | | 

befor Whether then I am or I am not miſtaken, in the placing Certainty in 
ge ede Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; whether this 
alt 11 Account of Knowledge be true or falſe, enlarges or ſtraitens the Bounds of 
nc it more than it ſnould; Faith ſtill ſtands upon its own Bafis, which is not 
nds "ac all alter'd by it ; and every Article of chat has juſt the ſame unmoved 


2 2 
It 


FAv 


8 


Foundation, and the very ſame credibility, that it had before. So that, my 
be r Lord, whatever I have ſaid about Certainty, and how much ſoever I may 
ods be out in it, if L am miſtaken, your Lordſhip has no Reaſon to apprehend. 
proud any Danger to any Article of Faith, from thence ; every one. of them 
05" ands upon the ſame Bottom it did before, out of the Reach of what be- 
DR oss to Knowledge and Certainty. And thus much of my way of Certain-. 
. 4 by Ideas; which, I hope, will ſatisfie your Lordthip, how far it is from 
[ boy being dangerous to any. Article of the Chriſtian Faith whatſocver. 


3 | ſtration 


ſtration is gone out of his Mind; ſo that at prefent it is no [© | 
actually in View, and poſſibly cannor be recolleQed: Bur be 
knows it in a different way, from what he did before. The 1 
Agreement of the two Idea join d in that Propoſition ic perceived, 
bur it is by the intervention of other Idea than thoſe which t: 
firſt produced that Perception. He remembers, i. e. he kn 
( tor Remembrance is but the reviving of ſome paſt Knowledge 
that he was once certain of the Truth of this Propoſition, that M0 
the three Angles of a Triang art equal to two right ones. The | 7 
Immutability of the ſame Relations between the {ame immutable | ©: 
hings, is now the Hes that ſhews him, that if the thiree Angle, | % 
of a Triangle were once equal ta two right ones, they will always | 2 - 
be equal to two right ones. And hence he comes to be certain. 
That what was once true in the caſe is always true; what Idea ont: 
agreed will always agree; and conſequently what he once knew to f 


— 


be true he will always know to be true, as long as he can remen- 
ber that he once knew it. Upon this ground it is, that particu t. 
lar Demonſtrations in Mathematics afford general Knowledge. E 
If then the Perceptions that the ſame Idas will eternally Fave tie ej 
fame Habitudes and Relations be nat -a ſufficient! ground of 1 
Knowledge, there could be no knowledge of general Propoſit . fl 
ons in Mathematicks, for no Mathematical Demonſtration wou! L 
be any other than particular: And when a Man had demon 
{trated any Propofition concerning one Triangle or Circle, hs | F 
Knowledge would not reach beyond that particular Diagran,| '# 
If he would extend it farther, he muſt renew his Demonſtratim I 
in another inſtance, before he could know it to be true in ano 
ther like Triangle, and ſo on: by which means gone could nei 
come to the Krowledge of any general Propoſitions, No Bod), 
J think, can deny that Mr. Newton certainly knows any Propo· g 
ſition, that he now at any time reads in his Book, to be true, 1 
though he has not in actual View that admirable Chain of in- ta 
rermediate Ideas, whereby he at firſt diſcovered it to be true. lee 
Such a Memory as that, able to certain ſuch a Train of Part» di 
culars, may be well thought beyond the Reach of Humane Fr th 
culties. When the very Diſcovery, Perception, and laying tu an 
gethcr that wonderful Connexion of Ideas is found to ſurpaß of 
moſt Readers Comprehenſion. But yet tis evident, the Author E, 
himſelf knows the Propoſition to be true, remembring he once to 
ſaw the Connexion of thoſe Ideas as certainly as he knows ſuch af 
a Man wounded #nother, remembring that he ſaw him run tei 
him through. But becavſe the Memory is not always ſo clear s 28 
actual Perception, and does in all Men more or leſs _ : ce 
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Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 

A LL our Knowledge conſiſting, as I Intuitive, 
FN haveſaid, in the View the Mind has of 
its own Ideas, which is the utmoſt Light and 


3 Any ae d we wich our Faculties, and in our way of 


nowledge are capable of, it may not be amiſs, to conſider a little 


the degrees of its Evidence, The different clearneſs of our 
Knowledge ſeems to me to lie in the different way of Perception, 


the Mind has of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of any of its 


ea, For if we will refle on our own ways of Thinking, we 
hall find, that ſometimes the Mind perceives the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of two Idea: immediately by themſelves, without 
the en of any other: And this, I think, we may call 

OF intuitive Knowledge, Forin this, the Mind ar no Pains of pro- 
ving or examining, but perceives the Truth, as the Eye doth 
Light, only by being directed toward it. Thus the Mind per- 
3 ccives, that M bite is not Black, That a Circle is not a Triangle, That 


Three are more than Two, and equal to One and Two. Such kind 


„ Jof Truths, the Mind perc:ives at the firſt fight of the Ideas to- 


I gether, by bare Intuition, without the Intervention of any other 


"$14; and this kind of Knowledge is the cleareſt, and moſt cer- 


tin, that humane Frailty is capable of. This part of Know- 
ledge is irrefiſtible, and like bright Sun-ſhine, forces it ſelf imme - 


diately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever the Mind turns its View 
that way; and leaves no Room for Heſitation, Doubt, or Ex- 
3 aminati>n, but the Mind is preſently fill'd with the clear Light 
Jof it, Tis on this Intuition, that depends all the Certainty and 
Evidence of all our Knowledge, which Certainty every one finds 
to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and theretore not require 
Ja greater: For a Man cannot conceive himſelf capable of a grea- 
ter Certainty, than to know that any Idea in his Mind is ſuch, 

as he perceives it to be; and that two Ideas, wherein he per- 


: ceives a difference, are different, and not precilely the fame. He 
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7 Degrees of Knowledge. 


that demands a greater Certainty than this, demands he knows 
not what, and ſhews only that # has a Mind to be a See tick, 
without being able. to be ſo. Certainty depends ſo wholly on 
this Intuition, that in the next degree of Knowledge, which I call 
Demonſtrative, this Intuition is neceſſary in all the Connexions 
of the intermediate Idea, without which we cannot attain 
Knowledge and Certainty. _ 233 


« 


S. 2. The next degree of Knowledge is, where 


Demonſira- the Mind . perceives the Agreement or. Diſagree. 
tive, ment of any Ideas, but not immediately. Though 
wherever the Mind perceives the Agreement or 


Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, there be certain-kngwledge ; | * 
Yet ic does not always happen, that che Mind ſees that Agree | 7 
nent or Diſagreement, which there is between them, even where I 
it is diſcoverable; and in that caſe, remains in Ignorance, and | 
at moſt, gets no farther than a probable Conjecture. The Re- 


ſon why the Mind cannot always perceive preſently the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of two Ideas ir, becauſe thoſe Ideas con» | 
cerning whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement the Enquiry is made, 


* 


cannor by the Mind be ſo pur.” together, as to ſhe w it., Inchis | % 
Caſe then, when the Mind Cannot o bring its Idea together, a3 3 
by their immediate Compariſon, and as it were Juxta-poſition, | Þ 


or Application one to another, to peiceive their Agreement or (ttt 


Diſagreement, it is fain, by the intervention of other Idea ( one 


or more, as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement or Diſagree | 


ment, which it ſearches and this is that which we call Reaſor 
ug. Thus the Mind being willipg to know the Agteement or 
Diſagreement in bigneſs, between the three Angles of a Trian- 
gle, and two right ones, cannot b 


an immediate View and com- 


paring them, do it: Becauſe the three "Angles of a Triangle can- Flof 


not be brought at once, and be compared with any ore, or two 
Angles; and fo of this the Mind has no immediate, no Intuitive | 
Knowledge. In this Caſe the Mind is fain to find out ſome other 
Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle have an 
Equality; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones; comes to 


know their Equality to two right ones. 


* . 


| 1 1 

S. 3. Thoſe intervening Ideas, which ſerve to 
Deperd; on ſhew the Agreement of any two others, are called 
Pros; and where the Agreement or Diſagree. Fu 

ment is by this means plainly and clearly perceived, 
it is called Demonſtration, it being ſhewnto the Underlitanding, | 
and the Mind made ſce that it is ſo. A quickneſs in the Mind 
to find out theſe intermediate Ideas, (that ſhall diſcover the a. 
2 | ; | | ' grcement : 


Proofs, 


8 CAO — — go } WY. 


altogether % clear and bright, not the aſſent 
the Mind does at laſt perceiye the Agreement or Ditagreemend. 
ol the Idas it conſiders; yet. itis not without, Pains and Atten- 
tion: There maſt be more than one tranſient View to find it. 
A teddy Application and Purſuit is required to this Diſcovery 
3 And there, mult be a X Progreſſion by ſteps and degrees, before 
the Mind can in this way arrive at Certainty, and come to per- 
ceive the Agreement or Repugnancy between two Ideas that” 
need Proofs, and the uſe of Reale 7 1070 
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ol the intermediate Ideas, the Agreement or Diſa- 


Degrees, of Hnowledgs. 133 


greement or Diſagreement: of any other 2nd to apply them 


_ right, is, 1 ſuppoſe, that which is called Fagacity: N T N * q 8 
. 4+ This | Knowledge: oy. intervening: Proofs; Butnorfo 


7 e,: evidence ol. it: ĩs not eaſy.. 163 7 5 


it be certain, yet t 


% 8 
11 324 a 


| on to ſhew:ic- je n 
§. 5. Another difference between intuitive and de- Not without 1 


monſtrative Knowledge, is, that thougli in the latter precedent... 


all doubt be removed, when by the Intervention 4%%%i. 


18 9 | 
5 . * 


greement is perceived ; yet before the Demonſtration there was 
doubt, which in intuitive Knowledge cannot happen to the 
Mind that has its Faculty ot Perception left to a degree capable 
er diltinét Leas, no more than it can be a doubt to the Eye, 
that can diſtinctly ſee : 


| White and Black,) Whether this Ink, 
1 nd this Paper be all of a Colour. If * S — Aatahe, 
Eyes, ir will at firſt glimple, wi hout Heſvacion, perceive the 
Words printed on this Paper, different from the Colour of the 
Faber: And, ſo if the Mind have the Faeulty of diſtindt Per- 
ception, it: will. perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
hole 1229s that produce intuitive, Knowledge. If the Eyes have: 
lt the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind perceivinꝑ, we in 
Fain enquire after the quickneſs of Sight in one, or clearneſs of 


Ferception in the other: 


= 1 SF . 1 l ..-1: 2 LE LAN ARK) l 1 
4 876. Tis true, the P rception, produced by Not ſo clear. 


Prmonfiration, is alſo very clear; yet it is often with. 7 + i/D;10- 
Seat Abatement of that evident Luſtre and full Aſſutance. 


'% 


Fhat always accompany that Which I call intuitive; like a Face 


elflected by ſeveral M 0 


. Mirrors one to another, where as long as 
retains the ſimilitude and agreement with the Object, l 


Fuces a Knowledge ; but tis ſtill in every ſucceſſive Reflection 


F'ith a leſſening of that perfect Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſ, which 
bin the firſt, till at laſt, after many removes, it has a great mix- 
ve of Dimneſs, and is not at firſt Sight ſo knowable, eſpecially 


% weak Eyes. Thus it is with K 
q Eyes 1 nowledge, made out by x 
ng Train of Proofs. 15 on 
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Proof: For if it were not fo, that yet would need 
2 N *. — Since Tm 5 N ſuch or 
igreement or Diſagreement, there is no Knowledge produced: of 
It it be perceived by it ſelf, it is intuitive Ruowſe age If t m 
cannot be perceived by it ſelf, there is need of ſome inter. tic 
vening Idea, as a common meaſure to ſhew their Agreement o | te 
Diſagreement. By which it is plain, that every ſtep in Reaſon. 
ing, that produces Knowledge, has intuitive Certainty ; which | an 
When the Mind perceives, there is no more required, but to t 
member it to make the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Iden | Mat 
concerning which we enquire, viſible and certain. So that u im 
make any thing a Demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive tte 
immediate Agreement of the intervening Ideas, whereby the A I 
greement or Diſagreement of the two Idea under Examination | di 
(:whereof the one is always the firſt, and the other the laſt nf 
the Account) is found. This intuitive Perception of the Ag 
ment or Diſagreement of the intermediate Ideas, in each 80 9 
and Progreſſion of the Demonſtration, muſt alſo be carried exact) Mhe 
in the Mind, and a Man muſt be fure that no part is left out; tc 
which becauſe in long Deductions, and the uſe of many Proofs, te 
Memory does not always fo readily and exactly retain : thereforþ t 
it comes to paſs, that this is more imperfect than intuitive Know ] 
ledge, and Men embrace often Falſ] for Demonſtrations. 1 
10 1 8. 8. The neceſſity of this intuitive Knowled | 4 
Hence the mi- in each ſtep of fcientihcal or demonſtrative Ra Pe 
Hale, ex præ · ſoning, gave occaſion, I imagine, to that n Ni 
cognitis & Axiom, that all Ro ma ex precopnitis & jel i 
Præconceſſis. . which how far it is miſtaken, I ſhall ba- 
+ > +," -- occahtion' to ſhew more at large, wherel come u 
conſider Propoſitions, and particularly thoſe Propoſitions, whid CA 
are called Varig and to ſhew that *tis by a miſtake, thun 
they are ſuppoſed to be the foundations of all our Knowledge 
and Reafonings, 5 2 | 1 
Benonffratim . 8 9. It has been generally taken for granted 
mer limited ta that Mathematicks alone are capable of demo 
quantity, ſtrative Certainty : But to have ſuch an Age 
ment or Diſagreement, as may intuitively 3 
perceived, being; as I imagine, not the Privilege of the Ia 1 
Number, Extenſion, and Figure alone, it may poſſibly be the wa eue 
y 8 Fn ; & oF 
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gol thoſe. Sciences; But becauſe, in comparing their - 85 
Equality or Exceſs, the Modes of Numbers have every the leaſt 
n difference very clear and perceivable: and though in Extenſion, 
in} every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo perceptible; yet the Mind has 
+ Found out ways, to examine and diſcover demonſtratively the 
Juſt Equality of two Angler, or Extenſions, or Figures, and both 
| Rhele; 1 , Numbers and Figures, can be ſet down, by viſible 
ad laſting marks, herein the Ideas under conſideration are per. 
> Mly determined, which for the waffen they are not, where 
they are marked only by Names and Words. 
8. x2. But in other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Differences 
pre made, and counted by degreeg, ang not quantity, we have 
pot ſo nice and accurate a diſtinction of their differences, as to. 
| Þercerve, or find ways to meaſure their juſt Equality of the leaſh 
Differences. For thoſe other ſimple; Ideas being appearances or 
1 enſations, produced in ue, by the Size, Figure, Number, and 
lotion of minute: Corpuſcles ſingly intenſible, their different 
ne u Fes rees alſo depend upon the variation of ſome, or all of thoſe. 
c Laufes; which ſince it cannot be obſerved by us in Particles of 
Natter, whereof each is too ſubtile to be perceived, it is impoſ- 
Pole for us to have any exact Meaſures of the different degrees 
et theſe ſimple Idea. For ſuppoſing the Senſation or Idea we 
ame Mhiteneſi, be produced in us by a certain number of Glo- 
n Pules, which having a verticity about their own Centers, ſtrike. 
Fon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain degree of Rotation, 
ly well as progreſſive Swiftneſs; ic will hence eaſily follow, that 
dea dd e more the ſuperficial parts of any Body are fo ordered, as to 
at $#:Q the greater number of Globules of Light, and to as 
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rent degrees. 


not demonſtrate the certain Equality of 


Demonſtration, as Idea, 
have here faid of Whiteneſs and Colours, I think, holds tief 
all ſecondary Qualities, and their Modes, | | 


Degrees of Knowledge. 137 
S. 14. Theſe two, (viz.) Intuition and Demon- 
ſtration, are the degrees of our Knowledge; what- Senſitive 
ever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what aſſu- Knowledge of 
rance ſoever embraced, is bur Faith, or Opinion, particular Ex- 
but not Knowledge, at leaſt in all general Truths. Hence. 

EE There is, indeed, another Perception of the Mind. 


- ” 


employ'd about che particular Exiſtence of finite Beings without 


is - us; which going beyond bare probability, and yet not reach- 
ing perfectly to either of the foregoing degrees of certainty, 
þ.| © paſſes under the name of Knowledge. There can be nothing 


tz | more certain, than that the Idea we receive from an external 
Object is in our Minds; this is intuitive Knowledge. But 
on | whether there be any thing more than barely that Idea in our 
em Minds, whether we can thence certainly infer the Exiſtence 
„ of any thing without us, which correſponds to that Idea, is 
that, whereof ſome Men think there may be a Queſtion made, 
ppecauſe Men may have ſuch Ideas in their Minds, when no 
tee. uch bly exiſts, no ſuch Object affects their Senſes. But 
a et here, I think, we are provided with an Evidence, that 
puts us paſt doubting : For I ask any one, Whether he be not 
Fnvincibly conſcious to himſelf of a different Perception, when 
She looks on the Sun by Day, and thinks on it by Night; 
e Ivhen he actually taſtes Wormwood, or ſmells a Roſe, or only 
FFbinks on that Savour, or Odour? We as plainly find the 
Nifference there is between any Idea revived in our Minds by 
Pur own Memory, and actually coming into our Minds by 
Dur Senſes, as we do between any two diſtin& Ideas. If any 
1 . ne fay, a Dream may do the fame thing, and all theſe Ideas 
Abe nay be produced in us without any external Objects, he may 
Pleaſe to dream that I make him this Anſwer, 1. Thar 'tis no 
Freat matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or no: Where all 
Inis but Dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are of no uſe, Truth 
! nd Knowledge nothing. 2. That I believe he will allow a 
ery manifeſt difference between dreaming of being in the 
Fire, and being actually in it. Bat yet if he be reſolved to ap- 
Pear lo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what I call being actual - 
in the Fire is nothing but a Dream; and that we cannot 
pereby certainly know, that any ſuch thing as Fire actually 
5 Kilts without us: I anſwer, That we certainly finding, that 
t Fleaſure or Pain follows upon the application of certain Objects 
Fus, whoſe Exiſtence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, 
our Senſes : This Certainry is as great as our Happineſs, or 
Miſery, bey ond which, we have no concernment to know. or to be, 
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So that, I think, we may add to the two former ſorts of Knowledge, 
This alſo, of the Exiſtence of particular external Objects, by that 
4 and Conſciouſneſs we have of ig actual entrance of 
Idea from them, and allow theſe ebree degrees of Knowledge, 
viz. Intuitive, Demonſtrative, and Senſitive. in each of which, 
there are different degrees and ways of Evidence and Certainty\ . 
SS. 15. But ſince our Knowledge is founded on, 
Knowledge and employ d about our Idea only, will it not fu 
not elpays low from thence, that it is conformable to our R 
clear , where Ideas; and that where our Idea are clear and di f 
#he Ideas are ſtinct, or obſcure and confuſed, our Knowledge © 
fo. will be ſo too? To which I anſwer, No: For 44 
. our Knowledge conſiſting in the Perception of te ; 
Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Idea, its clearneſs or | &x 


” 


_ obſcurity, conſiſts in the clearneſs or obſcurity, of that Percept F'* 
0n, and nor inthe terre or obſcurity of the Mew chemelres | 
©. g. a Man that has as clear Ideas of the Angles of a Triangle, | 
and of Equality to two right ones, as any Mathematician in 
the World, may yet have but a very obſcure Perception of their | 
Agreement, and fo have but a very obſcure Knowledge of i. 
But Ideas, which by reaſon of their Obſcurity or otherwiſe, aun 
confuſed, cannot produce any clear or diſtinct Knowledge; be- | 
cauſe as far as any Ideas are confuſed, fo far the Mind cannet 
| perceive clearly, whether they agree or diſagree. Or to expreb | 
the fame thing in a way leſs apt to be miſ-underftood. He that? 
hath not determined the Ideas to the Words he uſes, cannot mi 
make Propoſitions of them, of whoſe Truth he can be certain 
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CHAP. III. 
O the Extent of Humane Knowledge. 1 ow 


S. 1. T Nowledge, as has been faid, laying in the Percep- FEæte 

K tion of the Agreement, or — — of an tt 

of our Idea, it follows from hence, That, X we 

Firſt, No farther * *. uh It have Knowledge no farthet f. 

than we have Ideas. chan WE nave 4 \ = 

Secondly, Ivo farther . . 2. 2 That we can have no N 4 ry 

than we can per- ledge farther than we can have Perception ot MF" U 
cei ve their Agree- that Agreement, or Diſagreement : W hich z 

nent or Diſagree- Perception being, 1. Eicher, by Intuition, 2 rm 
9 _»u 


5 | _ 

or, 2. By Reaſon, ex- 
f two Ideas, by the 

| By Senſation , perceiving 
pages Things. Hence it alſo follows, 8 


Thirdly, In- 
tuitive Knows 
ledge extends 
it ſelf not to 
all the Rela- 
tions of all 

our Ideas, 


> but cannot 
becauſe their 


N 1 
* * 
4 on 
. % 

« © V8 
= 


. 


meaſure them by, which is Demonſtration, or rational Know- 
WG | | 


FS. 4. Fourthly, It follows alſo, from what is a- Fourchly, Nor 
pove obſerved, that our rational Knowledge, can - 4emonſirative 
not reach to the whole extent of our Ideas. Be- Knowledge. 
fauſe between two different Ideas we would exa- Me 
mine, we cannot always find ſuch Mediums, as we can connect 
pne to another with an intuitive Knowledge, in all the parts 
ef the Deduction; and wherever that fails, we come ſhort of 
Knowledge and Demonſtration. * on 
S8. 3. Fifthly, Senſative Knowledge reaching Fifthly , Senſitive 
do farther than the Exiſtence of” Things a- Knowledge nar- 
tually preſent to our Senſes, is yet much nar- wer hn either. 


* 3s 
XL — 
0 5 
- 
+ 8 

1 5 
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-Jower than either of the former. ey 
6. 6. From all which it is evident, that the Siathh Our Know- 
cep Fxtent of our Knowledge comes not only ſhore lege rherefere nar- 


Fan k the Reality of Things, but even of the Ex- vorer chan our 
ent of our own Ideas. Though our Know- Ideas. 
\rthet edge be limited to our Ideas, and cannot e 5 
Need them either in Extent or Perfection; and though theſe be 
now- Fry narrow bounde, in reſpect of the extent of All- being, and 
on of Er ſhort of what we may juſtly imagine to be in ſome even cre- 
hich ed Underſtandings, not tied down to the dull and narrow In- 
an, 2 Pfrmation, is received from ſome few, and not very acute 
+I i Ways 
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wy s.of Perception, ſuch as are our. Senſes ; yet it would be 
We 


the Colouring or Support of Falſhood, to maintain a Syſten, 


8 and Equality: and yet, perhaps, ſhall never be able uf 


eur Ideas of Matter and Thinking, Matter may have s Power of Thin 
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with us, if our Rnowledge were but as large as our Idea, 
and there were not many Doubts and Enquiries concerning the 
Fleas we have, whereof we are not, nor 1 believe ever {hall be 
in this World, relolyed. Nevertheleſs, I do not queſtion, by: 
that Humane Knowledge, under the preſent Circumſtances of i 
our Being3 and Conſtitutions may be carried much farther, than 
it hitherto has. been, if Men would ſincerely, and with freedom 
of Mind, employ all that Induſtry and Labour of Thought, n 
improving the means of diſcovering Truth, which they do fa 


Oh, a=, jw mio” 


-  -  - 


CO EE WAS = = 


Intereſt or Party, they are once engaged in. Bur yet after al, 
I think I may, without Injury to humane Perfection, be cont 
dent, that our Ruowledge would never reach to all we mib 
defire to know concerning thoſe Ideas we have; nor be able u. 
furmount all the Difficulties, and reſolve all the Queſtions mig 
ariſe concerning any of them. We have the Ideas of a Squa, ji 


find a Circle equal to a Square, and certainly know that it is % 
We have the Ideas of Matter and Thinking, * but poſſibly (hal 
never be able to know, whether any mere material Being think 
| C).. IS EY iT dc 04 
+ * \ 6 O- * ; 3-3 . i SY $9 7 PE " 


- Againlt that Aﬀertion of Mr. Locks, That poſſibly we ſhall never if 
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able to know whether any material Beings thinks or not, &c, The Biff 
of Worceſter argues thus: If this be true, then for all that we can knw 


And if this hold, then it is impoſſible to prove a ſpiritual Subſtance in v8 
From the Idea of Thinking: For how ca we be aſſured by-our-Ideas, iu 
God hath not given ſuch a power of Thinking. to Mat 

+ Eſlay of fodiſpoſed as our Bodies are? Eſpecially ſince i t is + ſai 2 g 


ny 


Matter of our Bodies ſo'as to bs capable of it. 


| +1, + | To which Mr. Locke anſwers thus: Here your Lo 

l 8 In his 55 rf " 

Letter to the 8i- 

ſhop of Worceſter, 

be proved from my Principles, and I think I have d 
* .* NE 
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Exteut of Humane Knowledge. 141 
ict and the Proof in my Book ſtands thus. Firſt, ' We experiment in our 
Ceres Thinking. The Idea of this Adion or Mode of Thinking, is inconſi - 
| Rent with the Idea of Self: ſubſiſtence, and therefore has a neceſſary Conne 
dog, with a Support or Subject of Inheſion: The Idea of that Support is 
hat we call Subffance; and ſo from Thinking experimented in us, we bav 
Ja Proof of a #hinking Subſiance in us, which in my Senſe is 2 Spirir,.- Abaink 
BS this your Lordſhip will argue, That by what I have ſaid, of rhe Poſſibility 
chat God may, if he pleaſed, ſuper-add to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, it 
* can never be proved that there is a Spiritual Subſtance in us, becauſe. upon 
chat Suppoſition it is poſſible it may be a material Subſtance that thinks in us, 
I grant it; but add, that the general Idea of Subſtance being the lame e- 
very-vhere, the Modification of Thinking, or the Power of Thinking joined 
Joo it, makes it a Spirit, without conſidering what other Modifications it 
of . bas, a8, whether it has the Modification of Solidiey, or no. As on the o- 

ber fide Subſt ance, that bas the Modification of Solidity is Matter, whether it 

as the Modification of Thinking or no. And therefore, if your Lordſhip 
nears by a ſpiritual, and immaterial Subſtance, I grant I have not proved, 
Por upon my Principles can it be proved, your Lordſhip meaning (as I think 
ou do) demonſtratively proved, That there is an immaterial Subſtance in 
Is that thinks. Though I preſume, from what I have ſaid IN 
bout the Suppoſicion of a Syſtem of Matter, Thinking B. 4. C. 10. 
IT which: there demonſtrate that God is immaterial) will §. 16. 
ue it in the higheſt degree probable, that the thinking 
bſtzace in us is immatetial. But your Lordſhip thinks not Probability e- 
ougb, and by charging the want of Demonſtration upon my Principles, 


cr Mat the thinking thiog in us is immaterial, your Lordſhip ſeems to conclude 
Biſho 1 demonſtrable from Principles of Philoſophy, That Demonſtration 1 ſhould 


ich Joy receive from your, Lordſhip, or any one. For 


= Povugz all the great Ends of Morality and Religion are well B. 4. C. 3. 
„ jough. ſecured without it, as I have ſhewn, yet it would bea §. 6. 

. * Peat advance of our Koowledge io Nature and Philoſoph 7. 
„To what I have ſaid in my Book, to ſhew that all the great Ends of Re- 


ion and Morality are ſecured barely by the Immortality of the Soul, vith- 
t a neceſſary Sappoſition that the Soul is immaterial, 1 crave leave to add, 
at Immortality may and ſhall be annexed to that, which in its own Na- 
Nee is neither immaterial nor immortal, as the Apoſtle „ 
P oreſly declares in theſe words, For this Corruptible * 1 Cor. 15. 
12 pot on Incorrupt ion, and thu Mortal muſt put on Im- 53. 
4 reality. 5 K ; I 2 Fob Hr TEL * | HINT 
erbaps my uſing the word Spirit for a thinking Subſtance, withour ex- 
ing Marcrialicy our of it, will be thought too great a Liberty, and ſuch 
deſerves a Cenſure, becauſe 1 leave Immateriality out of the Idea I make 
ga of. I readily own, That words ſhould be ſpariogly ventured on in 
coſe wholly new ; and nothing but abſolute Neceſſity can excuſe the d- 
ot uſing any Term, in a Seoſe whereof we can produce no Example. But 
Hoe preſent caſe, 1 think I bave great Authorities to juſtifie me; The 
is agreed, on all hands, to be that in us woich thinks. And he thas 
1 Voll. II. — L will 
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sch Book of Firgil's Eueids, will find that theſe two great Men, vho of all the 


ad the oeker ſuch as Virgil defcribes the Ghoſt or Soul of Auc hiſes, 


* 


will look into the firſt Book of Cietro's Tuſtulam Queſtions, and into the 


Roman beſt under ſtood Philoſophy, thought, or at leaſt did not deny the 
Soul to be a ſubtil Matter, which might come under the Name of Aura, « BY 
Ignis, or Ather, and this Soul they both of them called Spirtrus; in the No. 
tion of which, tis plain they included only Thavghe and aQtive Motion, with. 
out the total excluſion of Matter. Whether they thought right in this 1d 
not ſay, that is not the Queſtion; but whether they ſpoke properly, vben 
they called an active, thinking, ſubtil Subſtance, out of which they cxeludel i 
anly groſs and palpable Matter, Spiritus, Spirit, I think that no body will i 
deny, That if any among the Nomant can be allowed to ſpeak properly, 
Tully and Virgil are the two who may moſt ſccurely by depended on fot i: 
And one of them ſpeaking ef che Soul, ſays, Dum ſpiritus hos regit art:; 
and the other, Vat a continetur corpore & ſpirits, Where tis plain by Cor. 
put, he means (as generally every-where) only groſs Matter that may Ee 
felt and handled, as appears by theſe words, Si cor ant ſungun, aut wn 
Sram eff ani mut, certè, quoniam eff Corpus, interilit cum reliquo Corpor, | BY 
aui ms ef, forte diſſipalit ur, fi igni extingaetur, Tuſc. Queſt. l. 1. c. 11. Her 
Cicero oppalſes Corpus to Ignis and Anima, i. e. Aura or Breath. And & 
toundation of that his Diſtinction of the Soul, from that which he calls ( 
put or Body, he gives a little lower in theſe words, Fanta ejus tennita n 
fugiat aciem, Ib. c. 22. Nor was it the Hearhen World alone that had this Ne 
tion of Spirit; the moſtenlightned of all the Ancient eo 
Ecel. 3. 19. of God, Selomon himſelf, ſpeaks after the ſame manner, 7b 
bib befalieth the Sem of Men, befalleth theBeafts, even u 
thing befalleth them; as the e dieth ſo dieth the other, yes, they have dl 
ane Spirit. So I tranſlate the Hebrew word: M bere, for fo I fiad it u- 
+ flated the very next Verſe but one; Who knoweth the Spin 
Nr. 21. of a Man that geeth upward, and Spirit of a Beaſt that gui 
aon tothe Earth ln which places it is plain that Solomon: 
plies the Word 717 and our Tranſlators of him the word Spirit to a Subſtaa jp 
our of which Immateriality was not wholly excluded, wnleſs the Spirit 55 3 
Beaſt that goeth downwards to the Earibbe immaterial. Nor did the va 
C - Speaking in our Saviour's time vary from this: St. Lale du 
- Ch. 24. 37. us, That when our Savicur, after his Reſurrection, ſtood in th 
midſt of them, they were afFighted, and ſuppoſed that i 
had (cen re U , the Greek word which always anſwers Spirit in Englit: hy 
and ſo the Tranſlators of the Bible render it here, They ſuppoſed that che 1 
kad ſi en a Spirit. But our Saviour ſays to them, Behold my Hands and v 3 
Fear, that it is I my ſelf, handle me and ſee , for a Spirit hath no Heſt a 
Boner, as you ſee me have. Which words of our Saviour put the ſame cr 
ſtinction between Beay and Spirit, that Cicero did in the place above · dei 
viz. That the one vas a groſs Compages that could be felt and hanclet .. 


Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum 
Lib. V1, Ter fruſtra comprenſs manus ooo image, 
_ Par levibss ventis volucriq; fmillims ſomno. 


| ö 
Exzent of Humane Anowledye, 143 
be 1 would not be thought. hereby to ſay, That Spirit never does ſignifie a 
he purely immaterial Subſtance. la that Senſe the Scripture, I take it, ſpeake, 
e when it ſays, God 44 Spirit; and in that ſenſe I have us d it; and in that 
ſenſe I have proved from my Principles, that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance; 
No- and am certain that there is a ſpiritual immaterial Subſtance: which is, I 
tb. humbly conceive, a direct Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Queſtion in the Begin- 
E ning of this Argument, viz. How we come to be certain that there # ſbi- 
hen ritual Sul ſlance; ſuppoſing this Principle to be true, that the fimple Ideas by 
dy EE Senſation and RefleQion,are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all Reaſoning ? 
vil MH Bar this hinders not but that if God, that infinite, omnipatent, and perfect- 
h, ly immaterial Spirit, ſhould. pleaſe to give to a Sy ſtem of very ſubcil Matter, 
r it: Lenſe and Motien, it might, with propriety of Speech, be called Spirit; 
chough Materiality were not excluded out of its complex Idea. Your Lord- 
ſlip procceds, It i ſaid indeed elſewhere, ( That it is re- 5 
puagaaat to the Idea of ſenſleſe Matter, that it ſhould put B. 4. C. 13. 
ito it ſelf Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, But this &. 5. 
eb nor reach the preſent caſe; which ts not what Matter 
en do of it ſelf, but what Matter prepared by an omnipetent hand can do. 
Aud what certainty can we have that he hath not done it? We can have 
none from the Ideas, for thoſe are given up in this caſe, and conſequently, 
ve can have no certainty upon theſe Principles, whether we have. any ſþi- 
ritual Subſtance within us or not, | 85 
= Your Lordſhip in this Paragraph proves, that from what I ſay, We can 
eue no certainty whether we have any ſpiritual Subſtance in us or not. If 
by ſpiritual Subſtance your Lordſhip means an immaterial Subſtance in us, 
2 you ſpeak p. 246. I grant what your Lordſhip ſays is true, That it can- 
tu nat, upon theſe Principles, be demonſtrated, But I muſt crave leave to ſay 
Spinat the fame time, That upon theſe Principles, it can be prov'd, to the higheſt 
gui degree of. Probability. If by ritual Subſtance your Lordſhip means a 
Th 5 thinking Subſtance, I muſt diſſent from your Lordſhip, and ſay, That * 
tan WR vn haue 4 Certainty, upon my Principles, that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance 
it Gi in . In ſhort, my Lord, upon my Principles, i. e. trom the Ideas of 
way IS Thinking, we can have 4 Certainty that there is a thinking Subſtance in us; 
e tell from hence we have a Certainty that there is an eternal think Subance. 
in mi This thinking Subſtance, which has been from Eternity, I have proved to 
1 be immaterial. This eternal, immaterial, thipkivg Subſtance, has put into 
agli: ns a tbinking Subſtance, which whether it be a material or immaterial Sub- 
« t Mace, cannot be infallibly demonſtrated from our Ideas; though from them 
44 Pay be proved, that it is to the higheſt degree probable that it is imma- 
4 „ain, the Biſhop of Worcefter undertakes to prove from Mr. Locke's Prin- 
e-card ciples, that ve may be certain, That the firſt eternal Thinking Being or 
laclkt . omnipotent Spirit cannor, if he would, give to certain Syſtems of created 
. ſenüble Matter, put together as he ſees fic, ſome degrees of Senſe, Per- 
= ccption and Thooght, _ | 
To which Mr. Locke hai made the following Abſwer in his Third Letter, 


e. 395, 397, Ec. 
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Your firſt Argument I take to be this, That according ro me, the Knoy. 
ledge we have being by ont Ideas, and our Idea of Matter in general being a 
ſolid Subſtance, and our Idea of Body a ſolid extende dfigured Subftance ; if | 
admit Matter to be capable of Thinking, I confound the Idea of Matter with 
the Idca of a Spirit ; To which I anſwer, No, no more than I confound the 
Idea of Matter with the Idea of an Horſe, when I ſay that Matter in general 
is a ſolid extended Sub ſtance; and that an Horſe is a material Animal, or 
an extended ſolid Subſtance with Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion. 

The Idea of Matter is an extended ſolid Subſtance; where - ever there is 
ſuch a Subſtance there is Matter : and the Eſſence of Matter, whatever other 
Qualities, not contained in that Eſſence, it ſhall pleaſe God to ſupperadd to 
it. For Example, God creates an extended ſolid Subſtanee, withour the ſu- 
peradding any thing elſe to it, arid ſo we may conſider it at reſt ; To ſome 
parts of it he ſuperadds Motion, but it has ſtill rhe Eſſence of Matter: O- 
ther parts of it he frames into Plants, with all the Excellencies of Vegetation, 

Life and Beauty, which is to be found in a Roſe or a Peach-tree, &c. above 
the Eſſence of Matter in general, but it is ſtill but Matter: To other parts 
he adds Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, and thoſe other Properties that are ay 

to be found in an Elephant. Hitherto *ris not doubted but the Power of G0 
may go, and that the Properties of a Roſe, a Peach, or an Elephant, ſuper. RE 
added ro Matter, change not the Properties of Matter; but Matter it in | 
theſe things Matter ſtill. But if one venture to go one ſtep farther and ſay, 1 
God may give to Matter, Thought, Reaſon, and Volition, as well as Senle Þ 
and ſpontaneous Motion, there are Men ready preſently to limit the Pover Ba * 
of the Omaipotent Creator, and tell us, he cannot do it; becauſe it deſtroy FR 
the Eſſence, or changes the eſſential 3 of Matter. To make good BY 
which Aſſertion they have no more to ſay, but that Thought and Real 1 
are not included in the Eſſence of Matter, I grant it; but whatever Excel- e 
lency, not contained in its Eſſence, be ſuperadded to Matter, it does nt f. 
deſtroy the Eſſence of Matter, if it leaves it an extended ſolid Subſtance; “ - 
vhere- ever that is, there is the Eſſence of Matter; and it every thing f, 
greater Perfection, ſuperadded to ſuch a Subſtance, deſtroys the Eſſence of F 0 
Matter, what will become of the Eſſence of Matter in a Plant, or an Anima, 5. 
whole Properties far exceed thoſe of a meer extended ſolid Subſtance? 5 

But tis farther urged, That we cannot conceive how Matter can Think 1 
I grant it: but to argue from thence, that God therefore cannot give h f 
Matter a Faculty of Thinking, is to ſay God's Omnipotency is limited to: f ot 
narrow compaſs, becauſe Man's Underſtanding is ſo; and bring down Gods i 
infinite Power to the ſize of our Capacities, If God can give no Power to y, 
any parts of Matter, but what Men can account for from the Eſſence of Fe 
Matter in general: If all ſuch Qualities and Properties muſt deftro) FF wy 
the Eſſence, or change the Eſſential Properties of Matter, which are to ol by 


-4 . - q 4 
Conceptions above it, and we cannot conceive to be the natural Conſequenc c 


of that Eſſence; it is plain, that the Eſſence of Matter is deſtroyed, and in an 
e/feiitial Properties changed in moſt of the ſenfible parts of this our Syſtem' vi 
For *tis viſible, that all the Planers have Revolutions about certain remot' , Re 


Oeutere, which I would have any one explain, or make conecivable * ho 
| 25 a1 
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bare Eſſence or natural Powers depending on the Eſſence of Matter in gene- 
ral, whithout ſomething added ro: that Eſſence, which we cannot conceive ; 
for the moving of Matrer in a crooked Line, or the attraction of Matter by 
Matter, is all that can be ſaid in the Caſe ; either of which, it is above our 
Reach to derive from the Eſſence of Matter or Body in general; though one 
of theſe tyo muſt anayoidably be allowed to be ſuperadded in this inſtance 
to the Eſſence of Matter in general. The Omnipotent Creator adviſed not 


0 


i 4 17. , 
Qut. * 10 « 


= with us in the making of the World, and his ways are not the leſs Excellent, 
= becavſe they are paſt our finding 5 el kl 

in the next place, the vegetable part of the Creation 
* wholiy Material; and yet he that will look into it, will obſerve Excellencies 
. and Operations in this part of Matter, vhich he will not find contained in the 


1 not doubted to be 


Eſſence of Matter in general, nor le able to conceive how they can be pro- 


7 | duced by it. And will he therefore ſay, That the Eſſence of Matrer is de- 
ſttoyed in them, becauſe they have Properties and Operations not contained 


in the Eſſential Properties of Matter as Matter, nor explicable by the Eſſence 


ef Matter-io general? Firs Pt pe na; 89 5 
et us advance one ſtep farther, and we ſhall in the Animal World meet 
voith yet greater Perfections and Properties no ways ex plicable by the Eſſence 
ef Matter in general. If the Omnipotent Creator had not ſuperadded to the 
Earth, which produced the irrational Animals, Qualit ies far ſurpaſſiag thoſe 

ots the dall dead Earth, out of which they were made Life, Seaſe, and ſpon- 
taneous Motion, nobler Qualities than were before in it, it had till remained 
rude ſenſeleſs Matter; and if to the Individuals of each aue. he had not 
ſoperadded a power of Propagation, the Species had periſſied with thoſe In- 
dividuals: Bot by theſe Eſfences or Properties of each Species, ſuperadded 
tes the Matter which they were made of, the Eſſences of Properties of Mat- 

ter in general were not deſtroyed or changed, any more than any thing that 

was in the Individuals before, was deſtroyed or changed by the Power of 

Generation, ſuperadded to them by the firſt Benediction of the Almighty., 


In all ſack Caſes, the ſaperinducement of greater Perfections and nobler 


X Qualities, deſtroys nothing of the Eſſence or Perfections that were there. 
before; unleſs there can be ſhewed a manifeſt Repugnancy between them: 
bnt all the Proof offered for that, is only, That we cannot conceive how 
Matter, without ſuch ſuperadded Perfeions, can produce ſuch Effects; 
[23 which is, in truth, no more than to ſay, Matter in general, or every part 
of Matter, as Matter has them not; but is no Reaſon to prove, that God, 
it he pleaſes, cannot ſuperadd them to ſome parts of Matter, unleſs. it can, 


45 be proved to be a Contradiction, that God ſhould give to ſame parts of Mat- 


e incomes. ro: be : J ſhall. genre them cho uſe ir, fo lich ro this Rule, 


4 ter, Qualities and Perfectioas, which Matter in general has not; thought, 
= ve cannot conceive how Matter is inveſted with them, or how it operates 
by vertue of thoſe new Endowments. Nor is it to be wonder'd that we, 
cannot, whilſt we limit all its Operations to thoſe Qualities. it had. before, 
and would explain them, by the known Properties of Matter in general, 
vithout any ſuch ſuperinduced Perfections. For if this. be a right Rule of. 


oning, to deny a thing to be, becauſe we. cannot conceive the manner 
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move it felf, or affect an Immaterial Being, 


146 Extent of Humane Knowledge. 
and ſee what Work it will make both in Divinity, as well a8 Philoſophy, 


and whether they ean advance any thing more in favour of Soqpyteifim :? 


For to keep within the preſent. Subject of the Power of Thinking and 
Self- motion, beſtow'd by Omnipoteat Power on ſome Parts of Matter: 
The Obj-e10n- to this is, I cannot canceive how Matter ſhould Think; 
What is the Conſequence ? Ergo, God cannot give it a Power to Think 
Let this ſtand for a good Reaſon, arid then proceed in other Caſes by thy 
ſame. You cannot conceive how Macter can attract Matter at any di. 
flance, much leſs at the diſtance of 1000000 Miles; Ergo, God cagnat 
give it ſuch 2 Power'; you cannot conceive how. Matter ſhould feel, or 
or be moved by it: Ergy, 
God cannot give it ſuch Powers, vhieh is in effect to deny Gravity and the 
Revolutions of the Planets about the Sun; to make Brutes meer Machine 


withour Senſe or ſpontaneous ono! and to er _ neither Seaſe nor 


port Motion. 


Ler us apply this Rule one degree ben. You cannot eonceive bon a. 


extended ſolid Subſtance ſhould thiak, therefore God cannot make it think: 


Can you conceive how your own Soul, or any Subſtanee, thinks? You find 1 


indeed that you do think, and ſo do J; but I want to be told bow the As 


tion of Thinkiog is performed: This, I confeſs, is beyand my Conception, Þ 
and | would be glad any one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. 


God, I find, has given me this Faculty; and fince I cannot but be convinced 


of his Power in this Inſtance, which chough every moment experiment u 
my (elf, yer cannot conceive the manner of; what would it be leſs than aa 


inſolent Abſurdity, to deny his Power in other like Cales, = for this Res. 


ſon, becauſe | cannor conceive the manner ho? 


To explain this Matter a little farther, God has created a Subſtance; ; let 
it be, for example, 2 ſolid extended Sabftance, Is God bound to give it 
beſides: Being, a Power of Action? That, I think, no Body will ſay ; He 
therefore may leave it in a ſtate of Inattiviry, and it will be nevertheleſs 3 
Subſtance; for Action is not neceſſary to the Being of any Subſtance that 
God does create: God has likewiſe created and made to exiſt, de no, an im. 
material Subſtance, which will not loſe its Being of à Subſtance, though God 
ſhould beſtow on it nothing more but this bare Being, without giving it 
any Aclivity at all. Here are now two. diſtinct Subſtances, the one Material, 
the other Immaterial, both in a ſtate of perfect Inactiuity. Now I uk, 
What Power God can give to one of theſe Subſtanees © ſoppoſing them to 


retain the ſame diſtinct Natures, that they had as Subſtances i in their ſtate of 


nativity ) which he cannot give to the other? Io that ſtate, tis plain, 
neither of them thinks; for Thinking bang an Action, it cannot be denied, 


rhar God ean put an end to any Action of any created Subſtance, without 


annihilaring of the Subſtance whereof it is an Adtion; and if it be ſo, be 
can dlſo create or give Exiftence to ſuch a Subſtance,” without giving that Þ 
By the ſame Reaſon it is plain, that neither [4 
of them can move it ſelf; Now, I would ask, why Omniporency cannot 
give to either of theſe Subſtances, which are equally in a ſtate of perfect F 


Subſtance any Action at all. 


InaQivity, the ſame Power, that it can give to - the other? Let it be far 


Example, 
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1 krample, that of ſpontaßecus vr Self- motion, which is a Fover that tis 
ſuppos d God can give to un unſolid Subſtarice, but denied that he can give 
Fee / . Gran e0gs | | 
= - Fol be asked; Why they limit the Omnipotency ot God, in reference to 
che one rather this the other of the Subftahces -? All that can be ſaid to 
it t, Tbat they cannot conceive; how che ſolid Sobſtance ſhould ever be 
able ro move ir ſelf. Aud as little, ſuy I, dre hey able to conceive how a 
created unſolid Subſtante ſhould move it ſelf : gut there may be ſomething 
in an immaterial Subſtance, that you de not Know, I grant itly and in 4 
EZ marerial one too: For Example; Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, and 
in tlie ſeveral Proportions obſervable, inevirably ſhews, that there is ſome- 
ting m Matter that we do not underſtand uneſs we tan! conceive Self- 
motion in Matter; or an inexplicable and inconceivable Attraction ig Matter, 
it immenſe and almoſt incomprehenſible Diſtances : It muſt therefore be 
2 confeſſed, that there is ſomething in ſolid, as well as unſolid- Subſtances, 
chat we do not underſtand. But this we know; that they may each of them 
zee their diſtinct Beings, without any Activity ſuperadded to them, vnlefs 
da will deny, That God can tale from any Being its Power of Ading, 
wich tis probable will be thought too preſumptuous for -any one to do; 
and 1fay, it is as hard to conceive Self motion in a created immaterial as in a 
I miterial Being, corifider it how you will: And therefore this is no Reafon 
do dety Omaipotency to be able to give a Power of Self motion to a ma- 
terfal Subſtance, if he pleaſes, as well as tonn immaterial; fince neither of 
[2 them can have it from themſelves, nor eat we conceive how it can be in ei- 
tber of them. ee PIOTE 162552 28-16) 10 ©; 0 * $f TEE EAN eye: 
Ihe ſame is viſible in the other Opetation of Thinking ; both theſe Sub- 
flances may be made, and exift without Thought; neither of them las, 
or can have the Power of Thinking from it felf : God may give it to ei- 
: He 1 ther of them, according to the good Pleafüre of his Omnipoteney; and 
in which ever of them it is, it is equally beyond our Capacity to conceive, 
7 how either of thoſe Subſtinees thinks. But for that Reaſon, co deny chat 
1 im« BY God, who had Power etiotigh ro give them both a Being out of nothing, 
Lan by the ſame Ommipotency give them what other Powers and Ferfetti. 
vgs he pleaſes, hag no better a Foundation than to deny his Power of Cre- 
1 ation, becauſe we 'carntor conceive how it is per formed; and there at laſt 
1 this Gy of Reaſoning mult rerminare, (+7 48 dba” x 
3 That Ombipotepcy cannot make a Subſtance to be ſolid and not ſolid at 
the fame time, think, 'with due Reverence, ve may ſay; but that a ſolid 
3 Sabſtance may not bave Quilities, Perfections and Powers, which have no 
natural or vitibly 9 1 onnexioti with Solidity and Extenſion, is too 
much for us (who are bt t of Leſterday and know nothing) to be poſitive 
uin. If God cannot jqin things together by Connexions inconceivable to us, 
= ve niuſt deny even the Con | 2075 and Being of Ma: ter it ſelf; ſincè e- 
ither BY very Particle of Lay ons Balk, has i's Parts connected by ways in 
ingo BY conceivable to ue. So Ar all the Difficulties, that are raiſed againſt the 
ric BY Thigkiog of Matter fro Hor Ignorance or narrow Conceptions, ſtand pot 
at all in the way "of the Bower of God, if he pleaſes to erdain it ſo; nor 
| 7 | L. 4 1 proves. 
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proves any thing againſt his having actually endued ſome parcels of Matter, 
10 diſpoſed a he thinks fir, a Faculty of Thinking, till it can be ſhevs, 
* it contains a Contradiction to ſuppoſe it. 8 
Though to me. Senſation be eomprehended under Thinking i in general, ye: 
in the. toregoing Di ſcourſe, I have ſpoke of Senſe in * as fg 4 
from Thinking. Becauſe your; Lordſhip, as l remember, ks of Sens ; i "2 
Brutes. Rut here I rake liberty to obſerve, That your nt) Co . 
to have Senſation, it vill follow, zither that Cod can and doth give to ſone , 
parcels of Mat ter a Power of Perception and Thinking or that all Animal "if 
have immaterial, and cenſequently, according to your Lordſhip, immortal | 
Souls, as well as Men; and to ſay that Fleas and Mites, Ce. ha ve immo 


35 
2 * 91 
Is 
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tal Souls as well as Men, will poſibiy de looked on, as going a great way i . 


to ſerve an Hypotheſis 
I have been pretty large in making this Matter plain, that they who. ar: 


ſo forward to beſtow hard Cenſures or Names on the Opinions of thoſ 7 | 
whoſe differ from them, may conſider, whether ſometimes, they aro pot. More + 1 
due to their own : And that they may be perſuaded. a litt le to temper tht 


Heat, which ſuppoſing the Truth in their current Opinion, gives them (a 
they think) a Right to lay what. Imputations they pleaſe on thoſe yh 
would fairly examine the Grounds they ſtand upon. For talking with a Sup- 


Poſition and inſinuations, that Truth and Knowledge, nay and Religion too F Y 


ſtands and falls with their Syſtems; is at beſt but an imperious way of beg 


ging the Queſtion, and aſſuming to. themſelves, under the pretence of Zcal 2 | 
for the Cauſe of God, a Title to lafallibility.,, It is very becoming that For 
Men's Zeal for Truth ſhould go as far as their Proofs, but not go for Prooſt 


themſelvet. He that attacks received Opinions with, any thing but fair Ar- 


guments, may, L own, be juſtly ſuſpected not to mean well, nor to be led 3 of 
by the Love of Truth; but the ſame may be ſaid of him too, who ſa ce: 5 


fends them. An Error is not the better tor being common, nor Truth the 


worſe for having lain neglected: And if it were put to the Vote any gu bett 1 0 


in the World, I doubt, as things are managed, whether Truth would have 


the Majority, at jeaſt, whilſt the Authority of Meg, and not the Examine 2 5 
tion of Things muſt be its Meaſure. The imputation of Scepticiſm and thoſe T 
broad Inſinuations, to render whar [ have writ ſulpeeg, ſo frequent as if Sir 


that were the great Bofineſs « of all this Pains you have been at about we, 
has made me ay thus much my Lord, rather as y Senſe of the w y to 
eftabliſh Truth in its full Force and Beauty, than t ML 1 

will nced to have any thing, Raid. to it, to make it diſtinguiſh horyerp jc your 9 


the 00 of the Reader, and return to thi Ar vment in abo. 
is 1 5 to al} that 'Jour e. 

e would infer from my 1055 of Matter, of Liberty, ; 
. [ AE, and from the Power of Abra digg 1165 ask, * How cay ! 
Pol bi vs 0% Jae#. of Liberty, 1200 wit 1 that Poder can = 
+ » operate only by Mc 1 65 Ry.the.Q or 1 
+ Eſſay B. 2. potency of God , ho "ne _ 0 . rh . 1 S.. 


Ch. 8, §. 11. involve not a Contrad gen. A, 1 18 5 l [ 'Y 
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* bodies operate by impulſe, and nothing elſe. And ſo I thought when 1 
5 : | pr it, and jet can conceive no other. way of their Operation, Bur 
. er conyinced by the Judicious Mr. Newton's incomparable Book, 
1 | chat 'ris too bold a Preſumption to limit God's Power in this Point, by 
" 1 ' my. narrow Concep {ap The Grayitation of Matter, towards Matter, 
u 0 * vays unconceivable to me, is not only. a Demonflration that God can, 


ta if he Leaſes, put into Bodies, a. and ways of Operation, above 
we 5 | what can be. derived from our Ide of Body, « or can be explained by what 
4 I bang +) of Mayrer, but alſo an ee and every-where vill ble 
tal © Inſtance, that he has done ſo. And therefore in the next Edition of =] 


© Book, I (ball; take care to have, = Paſſage rectified. | 

* 3 As to Self-conſcionjueſs, your Lordſhip ask, +Whar is 5 An. 
1 there like Self. Conſciouſueſi in Matter? Nothing at all in P. 74. 
Matter as Matter. But that God cannat beſtow on ſomm 
reh of Matter a Power of Thiokiog, and with it Self. reonſtioaſdef 
vill never be proyed by asking, How "it 15 poſſi ble by | 
2 that, meer Body ſhould perceive that it doth * ibid, 
Derceive f The Weakneſs of our Apprehepſion I grant in 

the Caſe: I .confels as much as Jou pleaſe , that ve cannot conceive 


ars : . 
hoſe Þ 3 
wy g 


* 
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1 3 Win a ſolid, no, nor. how an unlolid, created Subſtance thinks ; ; bur this 
too, 1 e of our. Apprebenſions, reaches dot the Poyer. of God, whoſe 
beg- | $Vcakoef is ſtrongerthan any thing 3 in Men. T2 

2% Jour Argument om Abflraction, we have in this Queſti- * 1. Anſw. 
bel S Too, of 4 it may be in the Power of. Matter to think, how p. 176, 
oo! eomes it to be jo, impoſſible for ſuch organized Bodies af the © 


Ar. 1 rute 1 1 5 to, enlarge their Idea by AbſtraFion? Anſw, This ſeems 


e led to ſuppoſe, that. 1 place Thinking | vichin the natural Poyer of Matter. 
a de: + that be your Meaning, my Lord, I neither ſay, nor ſuppole, that all 
Y 1 atter has naturally! io it a Faculty of. "Thinking, ut the direct contrary. 
here 5 


Bot if 1 Ns . that certain parcels of Matter, ordered by the Divine 


have FF over, as ſeems. fit to him, may be made capable of receiving from his 
mins · i WD moiporcncy. the' Faculty of Thinking ; thar indeed I ſay, and that being 
dhe, 1 Þraoted, the Anſwer to your Queſtion is eaſy, fince if Omgipotency can 
a0 Þ I Thought to any, ſolid Subſtance, it is not hard to conceive, thar 
t me 1 od may give 8 aculty in an higher” or lower Degree, as it pleaſes 
Y to By Do, who; knows” at Di poſition of the Subject is ſuited to fuch a Tow 
orld Þ Polar vay or egree of Thinking, | 

vont Another Argument to prove, That God cannot endure any parcel of 
Jo { latter vich. "the. Faculty o of Thioking, is taken from thoſe * 

_—_ ords of f 2 where T ſhew, by what Connexion of * 1, Let. 
Jour Peas We. e e jo. know, That God is an Immaterial p. 139. | 
berty, abltance, bey are thele, © © The Idea of an eternal actual, | 
. 64 huowipg big , 19900 the Idea of lmmateriality, by the intervention of 
1 641 


the Idea f- atter of its actual Diviſion, Diviſibility and want of 
vr es c. Fr chene your Lordfhip thus argues, 

| Perceptiog is awed tg. be fo efential. © 62» 2. Anſir. 
TY * berefare cel to be Fe b. 77· 
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rial. Auf. v. Perception and Knowled e in that obe Eternal Being 
where it has its Source, tis viſible moſt be effencially inſeparable 7 


not de char gternal original Being, to which Percepridn and Knowledge i, 
elſential. latter, T ſay, naturally, is vichour Perctption : Ergo, fays you 
of Perception is an eſſential Property F. Matter, Zi 
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B. 4. C. *© that he ſhould, if y 
3.86. * ſeoſleſs e Fac 
before Des Cartes, th 
was any Contradictionin it, So that ac yorft, = 


Power of Senſation, Perception and Thinking, from the Hand of che om. 
potent Creator. Let us therefore, if you pleaſe, ſuppoſe the Form of v 
Argumentatiog right, and that your Lordſhip means, God cannot: A 
then if yaur Vp good, it, proves, That God could not gien! 
Baalam's Aſa Power to ſpeak to his Maſter as ke did, for the want of #F4 
tional Diſcaurſe, being natural to that Species, tis but for your Lordſhip» | 
Lall it an D Property, and then God cannot change the Efential . 
pertics of things, their Nature remaining ; Whereby it is proved, That Go 
cannot with all his Omnipotency, give to an Aſs a Power to ſpeak s 


 Bealaam's did. 


\ +... Youſay, + my Lord, you do not ſer Boynd; to God's On. 
+ 1. Anſ. aipotency. For he may if be pleaſe change a Body int f 
P-7% Inmaterial Subſtance, 1. e, take away from a Subſtance b 
0. | Solidity which it had before, and which made'ir Matter, 24 
then give it a Faculty of thinking which it had not before, and which maka 
it a Spirit, the fame Subſtance remaiving. For if the fame Subſtance u. 
mains not, Boch, is not changed into ax immaterial Subſtance, But te 
ſolid Subſtance ang. all belonging to it is Adnihilared, and ag Immateni , 
* Subſtance Created, .which is not change ef one thing into ariother, bur i 
<c{troying of one, and making another de eva. In this change therefor 
of a Body or Material Subſtance. into an Immacerial, .let us obſerve col fr 
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Firſt, yon ſay, God may if He pleaſes take away from a Töid Subfi* j þ 
Solidiry, which is that which makes it a Marerial Subſtance or Body ; "dere 
; e | 11 
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in | may make it an Immaterial Subſtance, i. e. a Subſtance without Solidity. 
5 is Y Bac this Privation of one Quality gives it not another; the bare taki 


avay a lower or leſs Noble Quality does not give it an Higher or Nobler, 
5 that muſt be the Gift of God. For the bare Privatioa of one, and a meaner 


at. WY Quality: cannot be the Poſition of an Higher and better : unleſs any one 
ek eil ſay, that Cogitation, or the Power at thinking, reſults: from the Na- 
our cure of Subſtance it ſelfꝭʒ which if it do, then wherever there. is Subſtance, 
Grid KT there muſt be Cogitation, or a Power of thinking. Here then, upon your 
ing, . Lordſhip's own Principles is an Immaterial Subſtance withour the Faculty 
arter of thinking. ö 2 I Ne ; N 3 1% 1 5 LY 4 | , 
est In the next place, -yqu will not deny, but God may give to this Subſtance, 
nce, 


thus deprived of Solidity, a Faculty of thinking ; for you ſuppoſe it made 
capable of that by being made Immaterial, whereby you allow, that the 
© ame numerical Subſtance may be ſomerimes wholly Incogitative, or withour 
N a power of thinking, and at other times perſectly Cogitative, or indued 
vith a Power of thinking. | S's, | 


e 
3 
N 

ov BN 
N 
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od, Further, you will not deny, but God can give it Solidity and make it 
there E Material again. For I conclude it will not be denied, thar God can make 


it gain, what it was before, Now I crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, wh 
Good baving given to this Subſtance the Faculty of thinking after Solidity 
. vas taken from it, cannot reſtore to it Solidity again, without taking away 

the Faculty of thinking. When you have reſolved this my Lord, you will 
; ba ye proved it impoſſible for God's Omni potence to give to à Solid Subſtance 
A baculty of thinking; but till then, not having proved it impoſſible, and yer 

eoy ing that God can do it, is to deny that he can do, vhat is in it ſelf poſſi- 
ele; which as I bumbiy conceire is viſibly co ſer Bounds fo 
cod Omnipotency, though you ſay here, T you do not ſee 1. Anſ. p. 78. 
{-Sound's ro God's Owmiperency, GU eee 37 Seat $ 

If I ſbould imitate your Lordſhip's way of Writing, F ſhould not omir 
to bring in Epiczrus here, and take notice that this was his Way, Deum 
verbis ponere, re tollere. And then add, that I am certain you do not think 
be pramoted the great ends of Religion and Morality,” For tis with ſuch 
Candid and Kind Infiouarions, as theſe, that you bring in | 


On both Habbes, + and Spinoſa into your Diſcourſe here about 'T 1. Anſ. 
10 1 God's being able, if be pleaſe, to give ro ſome parcels of _ p; SS. | 
ce le Matter ordered as he thinks fir, 2 Faculty of thinking. Nei- IIb. p- 79, 
r, aol eber of choſe Authars having, as appears by any Paſſages 8 


Asa bring out of chem, ſaid any thing to this Queſtion, nor baving, asit 
9 ems, 2oy other buſineſs here, but by their Names skilfully to give that 
Character to my Book, with which you would recommend ir to the 
World. „„ N 34, | Tk 
I pretend not to enquire what meaſure of Zeal, nor for what, guides your 
Lordſhip's Pen in ſuch a way of Writing, as yours bas all along been with 
de: Only I cannot but conſider, what Reputation it would give to the 
Mritings of the Fathers of the Church, if they ſhould think Truth required, 
| br Religion allowed them to imitate ſuch Patterns. But God be thanked 
e be thoſe amoggſt chem ve do not admire ſuch ways of managing he 
| 38 | " — Ga. 
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Cauſe of Truth or Religion. They being ſenſible, that ifevery one, viy 
believes or can pretend he has Truth on his fide, is thereby Authorized with. 


out proof, to inſinuate, what ever may ſerve to prejudice Mens Minds again 5 | 
the other ſide, there will be great ravage made on Charity and Pradice | A 
without any gain to Truth or Knowledge, And that the Liberties frequent 


taken by Diſputants to do ſo, may have been the cauſe that the World * 


rerſies in Religion. 1 „i I 
Theſe are the Arguments which your Lordſhip has brought to confi, 


one ſaying in my Book, by other Paſſages in it, which therefore being al $4 | 
but Agumenta ad Hominem, if they did prove what they do not, are « 


no other uſe, than ro gain a Victory over me, à thing methinks fo much 5 


beneath your Lordſhip, that it does not deſerve one of your Pages, Ne ” 


Queſtion is, whether God can, if he pleaſes, beſtow on any pacel of Matte: ſh 


ordered as he thinks fit, a Faculty of Perception and Think. 


1. Aufl. ing. You ſay, Nu look upon a Miſtake herein to be 1 
p. 77. dangerons Conſequence, as to the great ends of Religion ai 


 Merality, If this bo fo, my Lord, I think one may v7 


vonder, why your Lordſhip has brought no Arguments to Eſtablith he, 


Truth it ſelf, which Tu {ook on to be of ſuch dangerous Conſequence to l $i 
miſtaken in; but have ſpent ſo many Pages only in a Perſonal Matter in 


endeavouring to ſhew, That I had Iaconſiſtences in my Book, which i 1 


any ſuch thing had been ſhewed, the Queſtion would be ſtill as far from bein 7 


decided, and the danger of miſtaking about it as little prevented, as i | 
nothing of all this had been ſaid, If therefore your Lordſhip's Care of tie 


great ends of Religion and Mwtality have made ow think it neceſery10 © 
clear this Queſtion, the World has reaſon to conclude there is little to * 


ſaid againſt that Propoſition, which is to be found in my Book concerning E 
the Poſſibility, that. fome parcels of Matter might be fo ordered by Om We 
potence, as to be endued with a faculty of Thinking, if God fo pleaſe, 


firce your Lordfhip's Concern for the promoting the. great ends of Religin . 


end Morality, has not enabled you to produce one Argument againſt a fr: 
poſition, that yon think of ſo dangerous Conſequence to them. 23 
Aud here I crave leave to obſerve, That though in your Title Page u 
promiſe to prove; that my Norion of Ideas is inconfiftent with it ſelf, (vb 
if it were, it could: hardly be proved to be inconſiſtent with any thing elſe,) 
and with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith; Yet your Attempts all aloog Þ* 
have been to prove me in ſome Paſſages of my Book inconſiſtent with ] 
felf, without having ſhewn any Propoſition in my Book inconſiſtent vid 
any Article of the Chriſtian Faith, AGE ee 4 
I think, your Lordſhip has indeed made uſe of one Argument of your Bt; 
own: But it is ſuch an one, that I confeſs I do not ſee hew it is apt much ? 
promote Religion, eſpecially the Chriſtian Religion founded on Revelation 


I dull ſet down your Lordſhip's Words, that they may Ee 


1. Anſ. conſidered, you ſay: That you are of Opinion, that 1 £ 
p. $4» s. great Ends of. Religion: end Morality are beft ſecared 535% 

i Fresh bunu cality. of the Saul from its Nature 1% © 
* FPereperis 
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8 3 roperties ; and which you think proves it immarerial. Mur Lorqſtip does no 


= S &ueftion whether God can give Immortality, to a Material Sabſtance; but 
* au ſay, it takes of very much from the Evidence of Immortality, if it depend 
. 7 upon God's giving that, which of its own Naturt it is | 


| — 4 

58 
8 
= 
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be zit It is very fit and credible to be believed, if Reaſon can demonſtrate it ro be 
1 Þ (fue. Bin if Humane Reaſon comes ſhort in the Cale, and cannot make 


11:1; it 
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154 Extent of Humane Kuowledge. 
ir out, its Cre dibility is: thereby leſſened 3 which is in effect ro ſay, That the 
Veracity of God is not a firm and ſure Four dation of Faith to rely upon, 


vvithout the concurrent Teſtimony of Reaſon, i. e. with Reverence be it ſ 


ken, God is not to be believed on his own Word, unleſs what he reveals be 
in it ſelf credible, and might be belived without him. _ TY 

If this be a way to promote Religion, the Chriſtian Religion in all in 
Articles, I am not ſorry, that it is not a way to be found in any of n 
Writiogs, for I imagine any thing like this would, ( and I ſhould think 
deſcrv'd ) to have other Titles than bare Scepticiſm beſtowed upon it, and 
would have raiſed no ſmall Our-cry againſt any one, who is not to be ſay. 
poſed to be in the right in all that ſays, and ſo may ſecurely ſay what he 
pleaſes. Such as I, the Prophanum Vulgus, who take too much upon yz 
if we would examine, have nothing to do but ro hearken and believe, tho 


what he ſaid ſhould ſubvert the very Foundations of the Chriſtian Faith. 


What I have above obſerved, is ſo viſibly contained in your Lordſhip's Ar: 
gument, That when I mer with it in your Anſwer to my firſt Letter, it ſeemd 
10 ſtrange from a Man of your k.ord{hip's Character, and in a Diſpute in 
defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity, that I could hardly perſwade ny 

ſelf, but it was a flip of your Pen: But when I found it u 

* 2 Anſ. p. your ſccond Letter * made uſe of again, and ſeriouſly eu- 

28, & 29. larged as an Argument of Weight ro be inſiſted upon, [ 

was convinced, that it was a Principle, that you heattih 

embraced, how little favourable ſoever it was to the Articles of the Chri 
ſtian Religion, and particularly thoſe which you undertook to defend. 

I defire my Reader to peruſe the Paſſages as they ſtand in your Let 
ters themſelves, and ſee whether what you ſay in them does not amount 
to this, That a Revelation from God is more or leſs credible according as i; 
has a ſtronger or weaker Confirmation from Humane Reaſon, For, 

8 1. Your. Lordſhip ſays, F Wu do not queſtion whether 
T1 Aaſ. God can give Immortality to a material Subſtance ; but yu 
p. 55-1 _ ſay it takes off very much from the evidence of Immorti- 

- lity, if it depends wholly upon God's giving that which 

its owu Nature it is not capable of. | 
To which I reply, any ones not being able to demonſtrate the Soul to l 
Immaterial, ales off not very much, nor at all from the evidence of ii 


Immortality, if God has revealed, that it (hall be Immortal, becauſe the Ve Y 
racity of God is a Demonſtration of the Truth of what he has rev. aled, 2d 
the want of another Demonſtration of a Propoſition, that is demonſtrat- it 


vely true, takes not off from the Evidence of it. For where there is 


clear Demonſtration, there is as. much Evidence as any Truth can have, that 
ia not Self- evident. God has revealed that the Souls of Men ſhall live tor . 
ever. But,ſays your Lord(hip,from this Evidence it takes off very much if U 
| depends wholly npon God's giving that, of its own Natare it 6 not capa" 
of. i. e. The Revelation and Teſtimony of God loſes much of its Evidence. i 5 
this. depends -whally upon the good Pleaſure of God, and cannot not be de. 


monſtrat:vely made out by natural Reaſon, that the Soul is immaterial, and 


conſcqueatly in its on Nature immortal. For that is all that here is or 1 bn 
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Extent of Humane Knowledge. 155 
the be meant by theſe: Words, which of its own Nature it i not capable ,. to make 
on, them to the purpoſe. For the whole of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe here is 
po- to prove, That the Soul cannot be material, becauſe then the Evidence of 
its being immortal would be very much leſſened, Which is to ſay, That tis 
not as credible upon divine Revelation, that a material Subſtance ſhould be 
in immortal, as an immaterial ; or which is all one, That God is nor equally 
to be believed, when he declares, that a material Subſtance ſhall be immor- 
ink tal, as when he declares, that an immaterial ſhall be ſo, becauſe the Immor- 
and WE tality of a material Subſtance, cannot be demonſtrated from natural Reaſon, 
lap. BY Let us try this Rule of your Lordfhip's a little farther. God bad re- 
the vealed, that the Bodies Men ſhall have after the Reſurrection, as well as 
1 v5, their Souls, ſhall live to Eternity. Does your Lordſhip believe the eter- 


tho gal Life of the one of theſe, more than of the other, becauſe you think 
» [7 you can prove it of one of them by natural Reaſon, and of the other not? 
x” Or can any one who'admits of divige Revelation in the Caſe, doubt of one of 
em 


them more than the other? Or think this Propoſit ion leſs credibile, the Bo- 
dies of Men, after the Reſurrection, ſhall live for ever; than this, That the 
Bo Souls of Men ſhall, after the Reſurrection, live for ever? For that he mult 
do, if he thinks either of them is leſs credible than the other, If this be 
i fo, Reaſon is to be conſulted, how far God is to be believed, and the credic 
$4 of divine Teſtimony, muſt receive its force from the Evidence of Reaſon ; 
| 3 which has evidently taken away the credibility of divine Revelation, in all ſu- 
Chri 5 pernatural Truths, wherein the Evidence of Reaſon fails. And how much ſuch 
A krineiple as this rends to the ſupport of the Doctrine of the Trinitz, or the 
= promoting the Chriſtian Religion, I ſhall leave it to your Lordſhip to conſider. 
lam not fo well read in Hobbes or Spinoza, as to be able co ſay, what 
= vere their Opinions in this Matter. But poſſibly there be choſe, who will 
[3 think your Lordfhip's Authority of more uſe to them in the Caſe, than choſe 
Jaſtly decried Names: And be glad to find your Lordſhip a Patron of the 
| Oracles of Reaſon, ſo little to the Advantage of the Oracles of Divine Reve- 
$ lation, This at leaſt, I chiok, may be ſubjoined to the Words = . 
at the bottom of the next Page, + That thoſe who have 65 ; 
gene about to leſſen the Credibility of Articles of Faith, „ 
toe which evidently they do, who ſay they are leſs credible, bacauſe they cannot 
of itt be made our demonſtratively by Natural Reaſon, have not been thought to 
he he, ſecure ſeveral of the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, eſpecially thoſe of the 
d, and Trinity, Incarnation, and Reſurrection of the Body, which are thoſe upon 
nſtratt Ethe account of which I am brought by your Lordſhip into this Diſpute. 
ere 180 BY I hall nor trouble the Reader with your Lordſhip's Endeavours in the 
le, that following Words, to prove, Thar if the Soul be not an immaterial Sub- 
ive 1 ſtanck, ir can be not hing but Life; your very firſt Words viſibly confuting 
ch if ü gall that you alledge to that purpoſe. They are, f 
capa" the Soul be a material Subſtance, it ts really nothing but * 1 Anſ. 
dence. Life; which is to ſay, That if the Soul be really a Sb. p. 55. 
be ce, ance, it is not really a Subſtance, but really nothing elle 
al, uu bur an affect on of a Subſtance ; for the Life, whcther of a material or m- 
g 0r 1 material bubſtance, is not the Sahſtance it (If, but an affe dion ot it. 5 
BY 2 lou 
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by ſays leſſens the Credibility of the Fundamental Articles of the Reſurrt 


156 Extent of Humane Knowledge. 
Tr 2. Lou ſay, * Although we think the ſeparate State 
in Anſ, rhe Soul after Death, is ſufficiently revealed in the Sery. 
Þ 57. ture; yet it creates a great difficulty in underſtanding it, if 
"+ EET the Soul be nothing but Life, or a material Subſtance, which 
muſt be diſſolved when Life is ended. For if the Soul be @ material Sub. 
ſtance, t muft be made up, as others are, of the Coheſion of ſolid and ſeparate 
Parts, how minute and inviſible ſoeuer they be, And what u« it which 
fhonld keep them together, when Life is gone? So that it is no eaſy matter 
to give an Account, how the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, uni 
it be an immaterial Subſtance ; and then we know the Solution and Tix. 


rure of Bodies cannot reach the Soul, being of a different Nature. 


Let it be as hard a matter, as it will, togive an Arconnt what it u, 
that ſhould keep the Parts of a material Soul together, after it is ſeparated 
from the Pody ; yet it will be always as eaſy to give an Account of it, as to 
Account what. it # which ſhall keep together a material and immaterial 


| Subſtance. And yet the Difficulty that there is to give an Account of that, 


I hope does not, with your Lordſhip, weaken the Credibility of the inſepa. 
rable Union of Soul and Body to Eternity: And I perſwade my ſelf, that th 
Men of Senſe, to whom your Lordſhip appeals in the Caſe, do not, find their 
belief of this Fundamental Point, much weakened by that difficulty, | 
thought heretofore (and by your Lordſhip's Permiſſion, would think 6 


till) that che Union of Parts of Matter, ene with another, is as much in 
the Hands of God, as the Union of a materia] and immaterial Subſtance; 
and that is does not take off very much, or at all, from the Evidence of BY 


Immortality, which depends on that Union, that ir is wo eaſy matter u 
give an Account what it is that ſhould keep them together: Though its a. 
pending wholly upon the Gift and good Pleaſure of God, where the mannet 


creates great difficulty in the Underſtanding, and our Reaſon cannot diſcovet | ; 


in the Nature of things, how it is, be that which yodf Lerdſhip fo poſitive 


tion and Immortality. 


ſmall-Force it is even with your ſelf; give me leave to preſume, That your 
Lordſhip as firmly believes the Immortality of the Body after the Reſur- 


rection, as any other Article of Faith: If ſo, then it being no eaſy Mat 
z0 give an Account, what it i that ſpall keep together the Parts of a mate - 
rial Soul, to one that believes it is material, can no more weaken the Cre- 
dibility of its Immortality, than the like difficulty weakens the Credibil- 


But, my Lord, to remove this Objection a little, and to ſhew of hov A 
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ty of the Immortality of the Body. For when your Lordſhip fall find it an cei 


eaſie Matter to give an Account, what it is beſides the good Pleaſure of 
God, which ſhall keep together the Parts of our material Bodies to Ete- 
nity, or even Soul and Body; I doubt not but any one, who ſhall think the 1 
Soul material, will alſo find it as eaſie to give an Account, what it in thit 


Mall keep choſe Parts of Matter alſo raget her to Eternity. 


Were it not that the Warmth of Controverſy is apt to make Men ſo far ni 


forget, as to take up thoſe Principles themſelves ( when they will ſerve theit . 
turn ) which they have highly condemned in others, I ſhould wonder to fu 
| | | ip rang e yoil ; | 


| 


Extent of Humane Knowledge 157 
of your Lordſhip to argue, that becauſe it is a difficulty to under ſt and what 
7 
N 


* /bould keep together the minute Parts of a material Seul, when Life is gene; 


nd becauſe it is not an eafie matter to give an Account how the Soul ſhould 
Le capable of Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial Subſtance : Therefore 
biet is not ſo credible as if it were eaſy to give an Hceount by Natural Reaſon, 
4 bow it could be, For to this it is, that all this ij our Diſcourſe tends as is 
ich 


evident by what is already ſer down out of Page 35; and will be more fully 
er made out by what your Lordſhip ſays in other places, though there needs 
no ſuch Proofs, ſince it would all be nothing againſt me in any other Senſe. 
*I thought your Lordſhip had in other places aſſerted, and inſiſted on this 
I Truth, That no part of Divine Revelation was the leſs to be believed, be- 
1, £ cauſe the thing it ſelf created great difficulty in the Underſtanding, abd che 
manner of it was hard to be explained; and it was no eaſie matter to give 
an Account how it was. This, as I take ir, your Lordſhip condemned in 
others, as 2 very unreaſonable Principle, and ſuch as would ſubvert. all the | 
Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, that were mere matters of Faith, as [ 
think it will: And is it poſſible, that you ſhould make uſe of it here your 
= ſelf, againſt the Article of Life and Immortality, that Chriſt bath brought 
te light through the Goſpel, and neither was, nor could be made out by 
Natural Reaſon without Revelation ? But you will ſay, you ſpeak only of 
the Soul; and your Words are, That it a ub eaſy matter to give an Ac- 
count how the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, unleſs it ꝶ an imma 
terial Subſtance, IL grant it; but crave leave to ſay, That there is not 
any one of thoſe Difficulties, that are, or can be raiſed about the manner 
bor a material Soul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the Im- 
mortality of the Bod. | 1 


— 
=> 
* 


anne WY But if it were not fo, I am ſute this Principle of your Lordſhip's would 
_ reach other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Reaſon finds it not fo 
tive 


, eaſie to give an Account | how thoſe Myfteries are: And which therefore, 
according to your Principles, muſt be leſs credible, than other Articles, 
chat create leſs difficulty to the Under ſtanding. For your 

Lordſhip ſays, * That you appeal to any; Man of Senſe, 2 Anf. 
;vhether to a Man who thought by his Principles, he could p. 28. 
vom natural Grounds demonſtrate the Immortality of the 

Soul, the finding the uncertainty of thoſe Principles he went upon in point of 


mate - Reaſon, i. e. the finding be could not certainly prove it by natural Reaſon, 


I» 
'% 


4 
& 


e Cre dor not weaken the credibility of that fundamental Article, when it i 
bill: conſidered purely as 8 Matter of Faith ? Which in effect, I humbly con- 
d it n. ceive, amounts to this, That a Propoſition divinely revealed, that cannot 


ſure of 7 proved by natural Reaſon, is leſs credible than one that can: Which 
Eter-] ſeems ro me to come very little ſhort of this, with due reverence be it 
ink the 4 poken, That God is leſs to be believed when he affirms a Propoſit ion, 
4 % chat cannot be proved by natural Reaſon, than when he propoſes what can 


x 


** 


e proved by it. The direct contrary to which is my Opi- 
n ſo fat nion, though you endeavour to make good, by theſe fol- + 2 An. 


* 


e theit, owing, Words, T if the evidence of Faith falls ſo much p-. 29. 


. 


co fut Biſbort of that of Reaſon, it muſt nei have leſi effe® upon 
e 


youl 1 Voll. Il. Mens 


153 Extent if Humane "Knowledge. 
Men Mindt, when the Sul ſer vieney of Reaſon u talen nN; n it f 
be when the Grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are vaniſhed. - Is it at all pr. 
bable, that he who finds h Renſon decei ve him in ſuth fundomeny FS. 
Points, ſhould have hu Faith ſtand ſirm and umme veable on the Account q 
Revelation ? Than which I think there are hardly plainer Words to e 
found out to declare, that the Credibility of God's Teſtimony depends a 
the natural Evidence or Probability of the things we receive from Revck- 
tion; and riſes and falls with it: And that the Truths of God, or the 4 Þ®. 
ticles of meer Faith, loſe fo much of their Cytdibility, as they want Prof 
from Reaſon: Which if true, Revelation may come to have no Cyedibiliy i 
at all, For if in this preſent Caſe, the Credibility of this Propoſition, 
The Souls of Men ſhall live for ever, revealed in Seripture, be leſſened h 
confeſſing it cannot be demonſtra tively proved from Reaſon ; though it 
aſſerted to be moſt highly probable: Muſt not by the ſame Rule its Cre 
bility dwindle away to nothing, if natural Reaſon ſhould not be able » Þ'F: 
make it out to be ſo much as probable ; or ſhould place the probably Þ'# 
from natural Principles on the other fide ? For if meer want of Demonſts 77 
tion leſſens the (Credibility 'of any Propoſition divinely revealed, muſt ut, 
want of Probability, or contrary Probability .from'natural Reaſon, qu 
rake away its Credibility * Here at laſt it moſt end, if in any one Ct 
the Veracity of God, and the Credibility of tbe Truths we receive fn 
tim by Revtlation, be ſubjected to the Verdits of Humane Reaſon, 2d“ 
be allowed to receive any Acceſſiort or Diminution from other Proofs, u 
vant of other Proof; of its Ocrraioty or Probability. e 
If chis be your Lordſhip's vy te promote Religion or defend its A 
cles, I know not what Argument the greateſt Enemies of it eould uſe ma 
effectual for the Subverſion of t᷑holo you have undertaken to defend, 6 
being to reſolve all Revelation perfectly and purely into Natural Reaſon, u Ee, 
bound its Credibility by that, and leave no Room for Faith in other thing, Ie 
than vat can be accounted fer by Natural Reaſon without Revelation, IT 
3 Your Lordſfiip 1 inſiſts much upon it, as if I had . 
+71 Anſ. tradicted what I had ſaid in my Eſay, * by ſaying, I 

p. 48.54. upon my Principles it cannot be demonſtrative ly proved f. 
* B. 2. C. that it is an immaterial Subſtance in us that Thinks, bor: yy 
23. ** ever probable it be. He that will be at the Pains to tei, 6 F 
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that Chapter of mine, and conſider it, will find, that FF 
Buſineſs there was to ſhew, that it was no barder to conceive an immate- 7 
rial than a material Subſtance ; and that from the Ideas of Thought, df . 
and a Power of moving of Matter, which we experienced in our {4 F'F - 

(Ideas originally not belonging to Matter as Matter) there was no mot 
diffenlty to conclude there vas an immaterial Subſtance in us, than that . 
we had material Parts. Theſe Ideas of Thinking, and Power of movicg, 
of Matter, I in another place ſhew'd did demonſtratively lead us to the 

certain knowledge of the exiſtenee of an immaterial Thinking Being, u 
whom we have the Idea of Spirit in the ſtridteſt Senſe; in which Senſe I} 
alſo applied it to the Soul, in that 23d Ch. of my Eſſay, the eaſily cor 5 "Is 
ceivable Poſſibility, nay great Probability that the thinking Subſſance it F* 


4 
Ton 


ns c 
1 


Extent of Humane X nowledge. oo 


us 15 immaterial, giving me ſufficient ground for it: Tn which Senſe 1 
L fall think I may ſafely attribute it to the thinking Subſtance in us, till 
your Lordſhip ſhall have better proved from my Words, That it is impoſ- 


X | fible it ſhould be immaterial. For I only lay, Thar it is impoſſi ble, 1. e. 
FT involves no ContradiQion, that God the omnipotent immarerial Spirit 
should, if he pleaſes, give to ſome. parcels of Matter, diſpoſed as he 

tbiaks fir, a Power of Thinking and Moving : Which parcels of Mat- 
i 5 ter fo ended with a Power of Thinking and Motion, might properly be 


1 


ht, nl 
ly ebe 
no more 


120 wth} 4 


movi 4 
is tot 
e108, | af 

| Senſe I 
fly. cor” 


dance u 2 


called Spirits, in contradiſtinction to unthinking Matter. 10 all which, I 


preſume, there is no manner of Contradiction. 

I juſtified my uſe of the Word Spirit in that Senſe from: the Authorities 
gof Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin Word Spiritus, from whence 
spirit is derived, to the Soul ar a thinking Thing, wichour excluding Ma- 
Mey out of it. To which your Lordſhip replies, 

37 hit Cicero in his Tuſcalan Queſtions, ſuppoſes the Soul nos 1 Anſ. 
uw be a finer ſort of Body, but of a different Nature from p. 58.---60, 


he Body. Ihat he cats the Body the Priſon of the Soul, 


And ſays, That 4 wiſe Man's Buſineſs is to draw off his Soul from his 
Body. And then your Lordſhip concludes, as is uſual, with a Queſtion, 7s 
P poſſible now to think ſo great a Man looł d on the Soul but as a modiß- 
cation of the Body, which muſt be at an end with Life? Anſw, No; it is 
api that a Man of ſo good Senſe. as Taly, when he uſes the Word 


. } orpu or Body for the groſs and viſible parts of a Man, which he acknow- 


Mecdges to be mortal, ſhould look on the Soul to be a Modification of that Body ; 


1 n 2 Diſcourſe wherein he was endeavouring to perſuade another, that ir 
| | was immortal. It is to be acknowledg'd that truly great Men, ſuch as be 


Das, are not wont ſo manifeſtly to contradict themſelves. He had there- 


1 Fare no Thought concerning the Modification of the Body of Man in the 


aſe : He was not ſuch a Trifler as to examine, whether the Modification 


pf the Body of a Man was immortal, when'that Body it ſelf was mortal: 
| [ Pad therefore that which he reports as Dicearchw's Opinion, he diſmiſſes 
4 n the beginning without any more ado, c. 11, But Cicero's was a dired, 


Plain and ſenſible Enquiry, viz. What the Soul was, to ſee whether ow 
Fhetce he could diſcover its Immortality? But in all that Diſcourſe in his 


i} Frſt Book of Tuſculan Queſtions, where he lays out ſo much of his Reading 
; F Reaſon, there is not one Syllable ſhewing the leaſt Thought, that the Soul 
L as an immaterial Subſtance ; bur many Things directly ro the contrary. 


; Indeed ( 1. ) he ſhuts our che Body taken, in the Senſe „ Ch 
de uſes * Corpus all-a-long, for the ſenfible organical parts 19, 22, | 
$f a Man; and is poſitive that is not the Soul: And Bod) 39, 31, = 

n this Senſe, taken for the Humane Body, he calls the Priſon of the Soul; 
Kod ſays a wiſc Man, inftancing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair op- 
Portunity to get out of it, But he no where ſays any fuch thing of Matter ; 


„ie calls not Matter in general the Priſon of the Soul, nor talks a Word of be- 
| Ing ſeparate from ir. 


2. He concludes, that the Soul is not like other Things here below, made 
Ip of a Compoſition of che Elements, chap. 27. 
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3. He excludes the two groſs Elements, Earth and Water, from being 
the Soul, chap, 26. | e FU. 4:30 

So far he is clear and poſitive: But beyond this he is uncertain ; beyond 
this he could not get. For in ſome Places he ſpeaks doubtfully, whether the 
Soul be not Air, or Fire. Anims. ſit animus igniſve neſcio, c. 25. An 
therefore he agrees with Panætiu, that, if it be at all Elementary, it is 
he calls it, Inflammata Anima, inflamed Air; and for this he gives ſeven) 
Reaſons, c. 18, 19. And though he thinks it to be of a peculiar Nature of 
its own, yet he is ſo far from thinking it immarerial, that he ſaye, c. 1g, 
Thar the admitting it to be of an aerial or igneous Nature, would not be 
inconſiſtent with any thing he had ſaid. | 

That which he ſecms moſt to encline to is, That the Soul was not at il 
Elementary, but was of the fame Subſtance with the Heavens; which 4. 
ſtetle, to diſtinguiſn from the four Elements and the changeable Bodies 
here below, which he ſuppoſed made up of them, called Quinta Eſſntis 
That this was Tudy's Opinion is in plain from theſe Words, Ergo, Animus au 


ut ego dico, divinu eſſ, ut Euripides audet dicere Deus; & quidem fi Deu, 
aut anima aut ignis eſt, idem eft animus hominis, Nam nt illa ua. 
cæleſtis & terra vacat & humore ; fic utriuſque harum rerum bumau 
animus eſt expiri. Sin autem eft quinia quædam natura ab Ariftotele i. 
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ducta; primum bec & deorum eft & animorum. Hanc nos ſententiam f.. 


cuti, bu ipſis verbis in Conſolatione hec expreſſimus, ch. 26. And then k 
„goes on, c. 27. to repeat thoſe his own Words, which your Lordſhip bs 
quoted out of him, wherein he had affirmed, in his Treatiſe de Conſolation, Þ* 


the Soul not to have its Original from the Earth, or mixed or made «f I 
any Thing earthly ; but had ſaid, Singularis eft igitur dam natura G , 


vis animi ſe juncta ab hu uſi tatis not iſque natur: Whereby, he tells us Þ* 
he meant nothing but Arifforle's Quinta Eſentis; which being uomixe, 'F 
| being that of which the Gods and Souls conſiſted, he calls it divinum ir. 
leſte, and concludes it eternal, it being as he ſpeaks, Sejun&e ab omni un- 
tali concretione. From which it is clear, That in all his Enquiry about the 
Subſtance of the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyond the four Elements, 1 
Ariſtotle's Quinta Eſſentia to look for it. In all which there is nothing ef 


Immaceriality, but quite the contrary. 


He was willing to believe (as good and wiſe Men have always been) tht 
the Soul was immortal; but for that tis plain he never thought of its Im: 
materiality, but as the Eaſtern People do who believe the Soul to be immor- F 
tal, but have nevertheleſs no Thought, no Conception of its Immarcriality. 
It is remarkable what a very conſiderable and judicious At ; 

Z 
E 


* Loubere thor * ſays in the Caſe, No Opinion, ſays he, has ben ; 


du Royaume fo univerſally received as that of the Immortality of i 


de Siam, T. 1. Soul: but its Immateriality is a Truth the knowledge whore Y; 
c. 19. F. 4. of has not ſpread ſo far. And indeed it is extremely diffcul chi 


to let into the Mind of @ Siamite, the Idea of a pure Spirs. 


This the Miſſionaries, who have been longeſt among them, are poſitive in. Al 
the Pagans of the Eaſt do truly believe, That there remains ſomet hing 7 
Man after his Death, which ſubpſti independently and ſeparately from hu Bic. 


ing Extent" of Humane Knowledge. 161 
ur they tive Extenſion and Figure to that which remains, and attribute to 
on £ 1720 R all ths ſame Swbſtances, both ſolid, and liquid, which . 
"the E: jour Bodies are compoſed of, They only ſuppoſe that the Soul: are of a Matter 
= ſubtil exough to eſcape being ſeen or handled. —— Such were the Shades and 
be Manes of the Greeks and the Romans. And 'tis by theſe Figures of the 
© Souls,” anſwerable to thoſe of the Bodies, that Virgil ſuppoſed Æneas knew 


ed Palinurus, Dido and Anchiſes in the other Worla. Sr | 
* 19. BE © This Gentleman vas not a Man that travelled into thoſe Parts for his Plea- 


ſure, and to have the Opportunity to tell ſtrange Stories, collected by 
Chance, „hen he returned: Bur one choſen for the purpoſe (and he ſeems well 
I choſen for the purpoſe) to inquire into the Singularities of Siam. And he has 
ſo well acquicted himſelf of the Commiſhon, which his Epiſtle Dedicatory tells 
"ES o3 he had, to inform himſelf exactly of what was moſt remarkable there, thac 
bad we but an Account of other Countries of the Eaſt, as he has given us of this 
[7 Kingdom, which he was an Envoy to, ve ſhould be much better acquainted than 
ve are, with the Manners, Notions and Religions of that part of the World, 
inhadited by civilz d Nations, who want neither good Senſe nor Acuteneſs 
of Reaſon, though not caſt into the Mould of the Logick and Philofophy af 
5 our Schools. | 1 LY + 
But, to return to Cicero. Tis plain, That in his Enquiries about the Soul 
bis Thoughts went not at all beyond Matter. Thus the Expreſſions that 
: | drop from him in ſeveral places of this Book, evidently ſhew. For Exam- 
ple, Thar the Souls of excellent Men and Women aſcended into Heaven; of 
others that they remained here on Earth, c. 12. That the Soul is hot and 
15 varms the Body: That at its leaving the Body it penetrates and divides, and 
e EE breaks. through our thick, cloudy, moiſt Air: That it ſtops in the Region 


mixt, of Fire, and aſcends no farther, the equality of Warmth and Weight making 


n r that irs proper place, where it is nourifhed and ſuſtained with the ſame 


i me BY Things, vherewith the Stars are nouriſhed and ſuſtained, and that by the 


out tht Convenience of its Neigbourhood it ſhall there have a clearer View and ful- 
w_ ler Knowledge of che Heavenly Bodies, c. 19. That the Soul alſo from this 
hing © height ſhall have apleaſant and fairer Proſpect of the Globe of the Earth, 
ede diſpoſition of whoſe Parts will then lie before ir in one View, c. 20. That 
1) that it is hard to determine what Conformation, Size and Place, the Soul has in 
Us la. de Body : Thar it is to ſubtil to be ſeen: That it is in the Humane Body as 
* in a Houle or a Veſſel, or a Receptacle, c. 22. All which are Expreſſions 
rant] Phat ſufficiently evidence, that he who uſed them had not in his Mind ſepa- 
dus ” rated Materiality from the Idea of the Soul. 3 5 
4s 0 3 It may perhaps be replied, That a great part of this which we find in chap, 
f 19. is aid upon the Principles of thoſe who would have the Soul to be Auma 
» ” inan ata, inflamed Air. I grant it. But it is alſo to be obſerved, That in 
rffics chis 19th, and the two following Chapters, he docs not only not deny, bur 


Rog even admits, That ſo material a thing as inflamcd Air may think. 
in, 7 ö The Truth of the Caſe in ſhort is this; Cicero was willing to believe the 
1 : 1 Poul immortal, but when he ſought in the Nature of the Soul it ſelf ſomething 
4 5 : by eſtabliſh this his Belief into. a Certainty,of it, be found himſelf at a Loſs. 
Ne confeſſed he knew not what the Soul 1 but the not knowing what it was, 
n 1 he 


' 
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he argues, c. 2. was no Reaſon to conclude it was not. And thereupon, be ; rhot 
proceeds to the repetition of what he had ſaid in his 6h Book de Repub, con. 


ons Wi cert: 
cerning the Soul. The Argument, which borrowed from Plato, he the felt 
makes uſe of, if it have any force in it, not only proves tlie Soul to be im. Wy who 
mortal, but more than, I think, your Lerdſhip will allow to be true: % the" 


bil 


2 or v 
rah 


it proves it to be eternal, and without beginning as without end, Neque nats 
certa eſt, & terns eft, ſays he, n Eb 1.7 
Indeed from. the Faculties of the Soul he concludes right, That it is of 
divine Original: But as to the Subſtance of the Soul, he at the end of thi 


Diſcourſe concerning its Faculties, c. 25. is well as at the beginning of it . aa. 5 Rey 
is not aſhamcd to own his Ignorance, whatir is; Anima fit animus, ignify, We vi 
veſcio; nec me pudet ut iſtal, fateri neſcive quod neſciaws.. Illud. ſi de ain on 


de re obſcura affirmare poſſum, . five anima, ſive ignis fit animus, eum jurs- 
Tem eſſe divinum, c. 25. So. that all the Certainty he could to atrain to abo 
the Soul, was, That he was confident there was ſomething divine in it, 4.4, BYE 
there were, Faculties in the Soul that could not reſult from the Nature of WR 
Matter, but muſt have their Original from a Divine Power; but yet thok 
Qualities, as Divine as they were, be acknowledged might be placed i 
Breath or Fire, which your Lordſhip will not deny to be material Subſtances 
So that all thoſe divine Qualities, which be ſa much and juſily extols inthe WRAP 
Sdul, led him not, as appears, ſo much as to any the leaſt Thought of In- 
materiality, This is Demonſtration, That he built them not upon as exclui - 
on of Materiality our of the Soul; for he avowedly profeſſes he does nu FRI 
know, but Breath or Fire might be this Thinking Thing in us: And in all hy Pr. 
Conſiderations about the Subſtance of the Soul it ſelf, he fuck in Air or Fig Nr 
or Ariſtotle's Quinta Eſſentia ; for beyond thoſe cis evident he went not. 
But with all his Proofs out of Plato, ro whoſe Authority he defers ſo much, 
vith all che Arguments bis vaſt Reading and great Parts could furniſh hin % 
with for the Immortality of the Soul, he was ſo little ſatisfied, ſo far trom 1 5 
being certain, ſo far from any Thought that he had, or could Prove it, that le 
oyer and over again profeſſes his Ignorance and Doubt of it. In the beginning BY... 
he enumerates the ſeveral Opinions of the Philoſophers, which he had vell BF - 
ſtudied, about it: And then full of Uncertainty. ſays, Harum Sententiarm [4 . 
: oy vera fit, Deus aliquis videret, que veri ſimillima magna queſtio, c.11. 8 
And towards the latter end having gone them all over again, and o 7 
after another examin'd them, he profeſſes himſelf {till at a loſs, not knov- BR . 
Ing on which to pitch, nor what to determine. Mentis acies, ſays he, ſeip- 8 
am intuens nonnunquam hebeſcit, ob eamque cauſam contemplanai dil· R... 
gentiam omittimus, Itaque dubitans, circumſpeFans, beſitans mulls is 8... 
verſa rever:iens tanquam in rate in mari immenſe, noſtra vehitnr aratis, 25 
c. 30. Aud ro conclude this Argument, when the Perſon he introduces 2 
diſcourſing with him, tells him he is reſolved to keep firm to the Belief of Þ 85 
the Immortality : Tully anſwers, c. 82. Laudo id quidem, et nihil aumi mn 
oportet confidere; movemur enim ſæpe aliquo acute concluſo, Iabam us, i - 
mut amuſque ſeutentiam clarioribus etiam in rebus; in his eſt enim alidui 
curit as. 1 of | "att O08 
So unmoveable is that Truth delivered by the Spirit of Truth, That 
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nov- 
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the Light of Nature gave ſbme obſcurè glimmering, ſome un- 


Lan 


| cxrrain' hopes of à future State; Lg Humane Reaſon could'attain-ro Clear- 


bud ho Certainty abbùt it; but that it vas JESUS CHRIST alone 
iq brought Bife and Iminovrality te ligbt, through, | 

470 e. Tho are nd told, That toon the ina- "2 Tim. 10. 

0 of natural Reboy' to bring Immortality t Lighe, b 

f 15 ö " paſſes: for rh&''fame at ohn Principles upon l * {Aoki 

che Sou (and as. "ig" „ee per Immortality) can- 

Ft nd demonſtratwely pr ed, does hifſen the Belief of this Axticle. of 

T Reyildtion, which JES. wo ey alone has brought: to Light, and 

© which conſequently che Seripture aſſures vs is: eſtabliſhed! and made certain 

© only by Revelation, This would not perhaps have ſeemed ſtrange fromthole 

who are juſtly complained of, for fighting the Revelation of the Goſpel, 

and therefore would nät be mach regarded, if they ſhould contradict ſo 

FE 2 plain 4 Text of Scripthre,” in favour of their all- ſofficient Reaſon : But 

1 King uſe the Promoter, of Slepticiſin and In dulity, in an Age ſo much 

pected by your Lofdſhip, may make of "what comes dee of your great 

Vie ard Learning, may deſerve your Conſiderarion 

Acad thus my Lord, I hope“ 1 have ſatisfted 


— Cicere' Qpi- 
1 _ 2560. be Soul in his firſt Book of 7 en 


Queſtions ;: which, tho 
7 1eafily believe, as' your Lordſhip ſays you . — te, pet E-bumblys 


| | conceive you have not ſhewn{' and upon a catefub peruſal v6ithat» Treatiſe 
1 nr think [may bofely: ſay you cannot ſhew Joie: Word in itʒ that ex- 
: preſſes any thing like a Notion in Tilly of the F ar its 
ere ab immarerial Sibbe? © nl nem 
From what yon bring. ont uf Vrgii your Lordſhip . con». - 1. Anſ. p- 
7 f cludes, "That Be 20" more thun Cicero dber me un bindneſs 62, 6 3. 
in h Murter, being B Mertort of 2 | toy 26. 
; 5. "My Lord, vere not'the Queſtion of che Soul ſuimarevicaling,c ace 
: bfg to Custom, changed here into that of its Inmorrality, which I 
Þ am no ſeſs an Aſſertor of than'cither of them, Cicero and Virgil, do me all 
che kmdueſ- Tdeſtred of ein this Master; and thar was to ſhew, that 
N they artributed the Word Ser irut to the Soul of Man, vichout n. 
of its Immarerialicy'; and "this: the Verſes you your” ſelf. 


„u. 


Pate of Virgil, * a + Encid, 4 
abi) Up "INDE S. e 3890! 7 -+ 
8 Er cum rig ina mrs anime 1 ane i ngifinat) 
— * onna nir laris wry, Habs probs pænas. E 
0 44 2 


baz wel ar hole l en out of his eh Book; and for this Monſieur. 
| ts Lbußere ſhall be my Witneſs ia the Words above ſer down ont of himj;. 
Lvhere he 'ſhews, that there be thoſe amongſt the Heatbens of our days, a8 
vell as Virgil and others amongſt the ancieat Greeks and Romans, who. 
thoght the Souls or Ghoſts of Mem departed,” did not die with the Body, 
| vitbour thinking them to be perfectly immaterial; the lattter Wee 


v5 


Bore incomprehenſible to them than the former, 


That 


0vgh 


N. 4, Tour 
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Your. Lordſhip's: + Anſwer concerning what is: ſaid, 
1 1. An: 1 13. turns wholly upon Selomon's taking the Soul to 
p. 64 6. be immortal, which vas not what I queſtioned: All. that] 
| quoted that place for, was to.ſhew, that Spirit in gag 
might properly be applied to the Soul, without any Notion: of its Immz. 
teriality , as T was by Salmon, which whether he thought the Soul 
of Men to be immaterial, does little appear in that Paſſage, where be 
ſpeaks of the Souls of Men and Beaſts together, as he does. Bur Feb 
what I contended for, is evident from that place in that the Word Spit 
is there applyed, by our Tranflatom, to the Souls of Beaſts, which your 
Lordſhip-I think does not rank amongſt the immaterial, and.cooſequen: 
ly Tame n Spirits, though bans have Sends and Spontageous. Moti 
n 


your Lordſhip, every one may ſee # Foundation for 8 dey of Judgment, be. 


cauſe God has poſitively declared it; though God has not 12 that Revelation : | 
taught us, -whar the Subſtangs of the Soul is; nor bas any where ſaid, Tha F| 


rhe Soul of it ſelf is 4 free Agent. Whatſoever any created Subſtance 11 


is not , It ſel, but is by the good Pleaſure of its Creator : Whatever 4. 
grees of Perfection, it has i it has from the bountiſul Hand of its Maker. Fir 4 

it is true in a natural, as well as 2 ſpiritual Senſe, vbat , 
*2, . 5. Paul ſays, Nes that we are. ſufficient of our ſelves 0 tht [i 


any thing as of aur ſelves, but our ſufficiency i of. G0 


But your Lordchi, as L gueſs, by your following Words, would argu, | 
That a material Subſtance: cannot be a free Agent; whereby I ſuppoſe u 
only mean, that you cannot ſee or conceive ho a ſolid a ſhould 
begin, ſtop, or change its own Motion, To which give me leave to ane 
That when you can make it conceivable; how any created, finite, depender q 
Subſtance can move it ſelf, or alter or ſtop i its on Motion, which it muftto 
be # free Agent; I ſuppoſe you will find it no harder for God to beſtoy iu 

Power on a ſolid, than an unſolid created Subſtance, Tul, 

T Tuſcalan in the place above quoted, Þ could not conceive this Po. 


$8736 But yon fay, 4 if the Soul be ver Fi it hf 4 fre thinkin 
+ 1. ey; . Subſtavee, vom de net ſee what Frundation there in Nat: 
P- 65. BY 1 a day of Judgment. - Anſwer, Though the Heathen BY 
7 World did 50 of old, nor do te this day, ſee 4 Fand 

in Nature for 8 day of Judgment: Yet in Revelation, if that will 05 3 


ene ff © ff ed ff © wy. ww _-&t_I wor 


' oo AS wat ooo io, fan SS ok oa 


N 


Qoæſtian, L. to be in any thing, but what was from Eternity ; Cum . 


1. C. 23. eat igitur æternum id .efſe quod ſeipſum moveat quis e yu 
hanc naturam animis eſſe tributam neget? But though 5 

cannot ſee how any created Subſtance, ſolid, or not ſolid, can be a ff 
Agent, ( pardon me, my Lord, if I put in both, till your Lordſhip pleak 


to explain it of either, and ſhew the manner how either of them can, of i 


ſelf, move it ſelf or any thing elſe ) yet I do not think, you will fo far deu 


Men to be free Agents, ſrom the difficulty there is to ſee how they are fre 


"Agents, as to doubt, whether Here . See Enough mA 21 


udgment. 


CO 
Fe 
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ot no; it; being impoſſible for us, by the contemplation of our 
| own Lea, without Revelation, to diſcover, whether Omnipo- 
| reocy has not given to ſome. Syſtems of Matter fitly, diſpoſed, a 
| Power to pcs and think, or elſe joined and fixed to Matter 
| {o diſpoſed, 


thinking immaterial Subſtance, : It being, in re- 


ſpect of our Notions, not much more remote from our Com- 
| prebenſion co conceive, trat. GON can, if he pleaſes, ſüperadd 
% Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that be ſhould ſuper- 


1 * 
id 

* 

F 


9 $ 2 
L "4 > 1 


eng een nne L253 1 en 
It is not for. me to judge how far your Lordſhip's Speculations reach: 


ti : But finding in my ſelf nothing to be truer than what the 


= viſe Solomon tells me, An thou knoweſt not what it the * Fccl. 12, 
way of tht Spirit, non how the Bont do grow in the Womb . 
i= of ber that u with child; even ſo thou knoweſt not the : 
* Works of Goll who"wake: | 
the Light of Revelation, which ſets me at reſt in many things; the manner 


vaketh all things. I gratefully. receive and rejoice-in 


v bereof my phor. Reaſon can by no;means make out to me: Omnipotency, 
de: I Know, can do any thing thar contain in it no Contradiction; fo that I 


readily belieye whateyer Cod has declared, though my Reafon find Difficul- 
ties io ir; e E b maſter. As in the preſent Caſe, God having re- 
e , 1 vealed that t. 


mall be a day of Judgment, I think that Foundation. o- 


ver &- | dough, ro conclude Men are free enough to be made anſwerable for their A- 


$0 Tulh, L 
is Power 


. By 4 * 


3 ctions and to receive according to g what they have done, though how Man 
n «free Agent, forpaſs' my Explication or Comprehenfion. ATOP 
1 In anſwer'tothe 1 hee I brought out of St. Luke, * your . 24. v. N 
Lordſhip asks, & Whether, from theſe Words of our Sa- 39. '1 
viour, ir- follows, #hat a Spirit is only. an Appearance. 1 N 1 Anſ. 
& anſwer. No; nor do I know-who. drew ſuch an Inference p. 66. 

ode from them: But it follows, that in Apparitions there is 
(ver, BY ſomething that appears, and that which appears is not wholly immaterial 


- 


and yer thi vas properly called ue, and was often looked upon by 
v FE thoſe, u ho called it TVEUAK in Greek, and now call it Spirit in Engliſh, 
to be the Ohpſtl or Soul of one departed, which | humbly. conceive juſtiſies 


in uſe of ebe Word Spirit, for a thinking Voluntary Agent, whether ma- 


terial or immaterial. 


une. Tour Lardſhip ſays, + That I grant, that it cannot f 1 And. 
is eft hi upon theſe. Principles, be demonſtrated, that the ſpiritual p. 67. 
ugh yon Subſtance in ug is immaterial: From vhence you concl aq. 
e 4 fit That then my Grounds of Certainty from Ideas, are plainly given up. Th 

ip plea beiog a way of argaing, that you often make uſe of, I have oſten had Oc- 
an, of i cation to conſider it, and cannot after all ſee the force of this Argument. 
far deny I acknowledge that this or that Propoſition cannot upon my Principles be 
y are fre demonſtrated ; Ergo, I grant this Propofition to be falſe, That Certainty 
4. 4% eonſiſts in the Perception of the {Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 


Far that is my graund of Certainty, and till that be given up, my grounds 


Y Cereainty are nor given % © /| 
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add to i andrherSibſtance with « Faculty of Phinking ;fng 
dries wherein Thinking conſiſts, nor to What lort of 


ubſtances the Almighty has beef pleaſed ro give that Powe, 
which cannot be in any created B-my, but merely by the good 
Pleaſure and Bounty of the Creator.” For I ſee no Contrady 
ion in ir, that the firſt eternal thinking Being, ſhould, if he 
pleaſed, give to certain Syſtems of created ſenſſe Matter, put 
together as he thinks fir, ſome degrees of Senſe, Perception; 
and Thought: Though, as I think, 1 have proved, Lib. 4 
Ch. 10. it 1s no Jefs than a Coffrradiction oy.” poſe Matter 

which is evidently in its own Nature void of Senſe and 

hought ) ſhould, be that Erernal-ficſt thinking Being. What 
Certainty of Knowledge can any one have that ſome Percepts 
ons, ſuch as, u g. Pleaſure and Pain, ſhould not be in. ſome b 
dies themſelves, after a certain manner modified and moved, a 
well as that they ſhould be in an immaterial, Subſtance, upon 
the Motion of the parts of Body as far as we can concein 
being able only to ſtrike and affect Body; and Motion, accu. 
ing to che urwolt reach of gur Jdea, being able to produce fc 
thing but Motion; fo that when we allow it ro*produce Pla f 
fure or Pain, or the Idea of a Colour, or Sound, We ate fain v 
quit our Reaſgn, go beyond qur Ldech, and attribure it wholly iN c 
to the good Pleaſure o our Maker, For ſincè we, muſt alloù IM. 
he has annexed Effects to Motion, Which we can no way com Wy; 
ceive Motion able to produce, what reaſon havè We to c 
clude, that he could not order them as. well to be produced ina th 
Subject we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in a Sud th 
ect we cannot conceive the Motion of Matter can any way o WW; 
perate upon? I fay not this, that I would any way leſſen the 
belief of the Soul's Immateriality: I am not here ſpeaking d U 
Probability, but Knowledge; and I think not only, that it be an 
comes the Moteftyof Philoſophy, not to pronounce Magiſteri PT? 


1 —_ 
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y, where we want that Evidence that can produce Knowledge: Non 


but alſa, that it ij of uſe to us, to diſcern hom far our Knο. d 
ledge does reach.z for the ſtate, we are at preſent in, not being hy 
at of Viſion, we-muſt, in many Things, content our chez 
vith Faith and Probability: and in the preſent Queſtion abo 
e the Soul, if our Faculties cannot arrive Wah 
demonſtrative Certainty, we need, not think it ſtrange. All tie in 
great Ends of Morality and Religion, are well enough ſecured en 
Without Philoſophical Proofs of the Soul's Immateriality; ſina fig 
it is evident, that he who made us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here or 
Ealible intelligent Brings, and for ſeveral years continued Us i 
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ner ſuch à ſtate, can and will reſtore. üs to the like fate. of Senſr 
bility in another World, and make us capable thereto. receive 
the Retribution he has deſigned to Men, according to their Do- 
ings in this Life. And therefore tis nor of ſueh mighty negeſſuy 
to determine one way or tother, as ſome over z calous for, or 
againſt the Immateriality of the Soul, have been forward to make 
the World believe. Who, either on the one ſide, indulging too 
much their Thoughts immerſed altogerher in Matter, can allow 
| no Exiſtence to what is not material: Or, who on the other ſide, 
| finding not Cogit ation within the natural Powers of Matter, ex 
dined over and over again, by therutmoſt Intantion of Mind, 
have the confidence to conciudè, that Omnipotensy it ſelf, can- 
not give Perception and Thought to a Subltance which has the 
Modification of Solidity. He that conſiders how hardly Senſa- 
tion is, in our Thoughts, reconcilable to extended Matter; or 
n Exiſtence to uny thing that hath no Extenſion at all, will confeſs, 
that he is very far from certainly knowing what his Soul is. 
Tis a Point, which ſeems to me, to be put out of the reach gf 
our Knowledge: And he who wilb give himſelf leave to conſider 
Fler BY freely, and look into the dark aud int ricate part of each Hy po- 
0 BY thefts, will ſcarce. find his Reaſon able to determine him fixedly 
bor, or againſt the Soul's Materiality. Since on which {ide ſay. 
lever he views its either as ang unextended Subſtance, Or as 2 
think ing eicher Matter; the ;Pithculty to cynceivè either, 
will, whilſt either alone is in his Thoughts, {til} drive him to 
che contrary fide. An unfair way which ſome Men. take with 
themſelves ; who becaule of the unconceivableneſs of ſomething 
they. kind in one, throw themſelves violenily into theocontrary 
Wy theſis, thot Blrogether, ee to an unbiaſſed 
Wnderſtanding. This ſerves, not only ro ew the Weakneſs 
and che Scantineſs of our Knowledge \ but the inſignificant 
numph of ſuch fort of Arguments, which, drawn from our 
own View, may ſatisfy us that we can find no certainty on one 
"Wide of rhe Queſtion ; but do not at all thereby help us ro Truth, 
running into che oppoſite Opinion, "which, on examination, 
ll be found cloggd with equal difficulties. For what Safety, 
vhat Advantage to any one is it, for the avoiding ae 
Ablurdities, and, to him, unfurmountable Rubs be meets with 
In one Opinion, to take refuge in the contrary, which is built 
en ſomething altogether as irexplicable, and as far remote from 
ls Comprehenſion Tis paſt controverſy, that we have in Us. 
A weching that thinles, our very Doubrs about Whit it ie, con. 
ich wan the Certainty 'of its being, though we muſt content our 
ID BRI. Rn TITS * ſelves 
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{ves in the Ignorance of what kind of Being it is: And "vis io 5 
vain to go about to be ſceptical-in- this, as it is unreaſonable i M 
moſt other caſes to be poſitive againſt the being of any thing = an 
becauſe we cannot comprehend its Nature. For I would m 
know what Subſtance exiſts that has not ſomething in it, which 
"manifeſtly baffles our Underſtandings. Other Spirits, who fe 
and know the Nature and inward Conſtitution of things, 'how 
much muſt they exceed us in Runowledge? To which it we ag 
larger Comprehenſion, which enables them at one Glance to ſee 
the Connexion” and Agreement of very many Idea, and readij 
ſupplies to them the intermediate Proofs, which we by ſingle and 
flow e At long poring in the dark, hardly at- laſt find oy, 
and are'ofre ready to forget One before we have hunted Out + 
other, we may gueſs at ſome part of the Happineſs of ſuperic 
ranks of Spirits, Who have a quicker and more penetrating digit, 
as well as a larger Field of Knowledge. But to return to the 4r. 
gument in hand, our Knowledge, I ſay, is not only limited tothe 
Paucity and Imperfections of the Idea we have, and which ye 
employ it about, but even comes ſhort of that too: But hoy 


- 


far it reaches let us now enquire; | 
S8. 7. The Affirmations or Negations we mak: 
"How far Our concerning the Idea we have, may, as I have bs 
Knowledge = fore intimated in general, be reduced to theſe four 
resches. ſorts, viz. Identity, Co-exiſtenee, Relation, and i 
- '-*- real Exiſtence; I ſhall examine how far our Know. i 


wg eee e 
. 8. Firſt, As to Identity and Diverfity, in thi 
- Firſt, our, way of the Agreement or Diſagteement of 14:, 


1 


ANTE | ; or intuitive : Knowledge n as far extended as our Ide 
— "as. themſelves: and there can be no Idea in the Mind i 
far a our L. Yhich it does not pred, by an intuitive Know · 
ds. edge, perceive to be what it is, and to be differen ſh, 
III #- nota 1 2 a 
* Secondly! Of . 9+, Secondly, 4s to the ſecond fort, which i 
Co-exif np! the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our Ideas in C6 
ery line  £xiftence , in this our Knowledge is very hor, 
very lit. | „ m 
way, +: -. though in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt ms 
terial part of our. Knowledge concerning Sub 
- ſtances, For our Ideas of the Species of Subſtances, being, as/ 
| have ſhewed, nothing but certain Collections of ſimple Ideas uni 
ted in one Subject, and ſo e together: v. g. Our Iden 
of Flame d a Body hot, luminous, and moving upward 3 of 6 
95 at 5 28 5 / 


. * + cafls -- 
4 
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z Body heavy to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, and fuſi- 
dle. Theſe, or ſome ſuch complex Ideas as theſe in Mens 
Minds, do theſe: two Names of the different Subſtances, Flame 
and Gold, ſtand for. When we would know any thing farther 
© concerning theſe, or any other ſort; of Subſtances, what do we 
| enquire but what other Qualities, or Powers, thele Subſtances, 
bare, or have not? which is nothing elſe but to know, what 
other ſimple Ideas do, or do not co-exiſt with thoſe chat make 
. 10. This, how weighty and conſiderable. a Becauſe the 
part ſoever of Humane Science, is yet very narrow, cennerien be- 
and ſcarce any at all. The Reaſon whereof is, een weft 
int che fimple Ldear whereof our complex Ideas u Idens | 
ol Subſtances, are made up, are, for the moſt 


part, fuch as carry with them, in their own Na- 


© ture, no viſible neceſſary Connexion, or inconſiſtency with any 
other ſimple Ideas, whoſe co-exiſtence with them we would in- 
form Our ſelves about. n $5 tx - — I; 88 1 
. 11. The Ideas, that our complex ones of Especially of 

© Subſtances are made up of, and about which our Secondary = 

Knowledge, concerning Subſtances, is moſt en; Cualities. 

© ploy'd, are thoſe of their ſecondary Qualities; which 
depending all (as has been ſhewn ) upon the primary Qualities 
golf their minute and inſenſible parts; or if not upon them, upon 
ſomething yet more remote from our Comprehenſion, tis im» 
poffible we ſhould know, which have a neceſſary union or in- 
conſiſtency one with another: For not knowing the Root they - 
Epring from not knowing what ſize, figure, and texture of Parts 


2:4 
= 
9 


I it ey are, on Which depend and from which reſult thoſe Qualities 
10 which make our complex Idea of Gold, tis impoſſible we ſhould 
nl know what other Qualities reſult from, or are incompatible 


with the ſame Conſtitution of the inſenſible parts of Gold; and 
o conſequently muſt always co-exiſt with that complex Idea we 
Wave of it, or elſe are inconſiſtent with it. lor ont als 
| S. 12. Beſides this Ignorance of the primary Becauſe all 


1% {WQualities of the inſenſible Parts of Bodies, on which £#nexion be- 
(+ Hepend all their ſecondary Qualities, there is yer een any ſe- 
ort, Wnother and more incurable part of Ignorance, i, and 
m# Which ſets us more remote from a certain Know- 17 mary Qua- 

0 b. 9 f h x | ; F 7: ; {dal hes 17 - 

ut ecze ot the Co-xiſtence, or Inco- exiſtence (if I may diſcooerable..: 
as 1 Wo lay ) of different Ideas in the fam: en 
unt 


nat is, that there is no diſcoverable Connexion between any ſe- 
may Quality, and theſe primary Realities that it depends on. | 
ban 444k | 9, I - 


lvy know their 
_ of any Species o | s 
from the fimple Ideas contained in it, certainly determine the i 
neceſſary Coexiſtence of any other Quality whatfoever. Out 
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S. 13. That the Size, Figure and Motion of one Body ſhoud Þ 
cauſe: a Change in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Body, 
is not beyond our Conception; the ſeparation of the Parts of 
one Body, upon the intruſion of another; and the Change fron WW 


Reſt to Motion, upon impulſe; theſe, and the like, ſeem to ug 
to have ſome Connexion one with another. And if we knew 


theſe Qualiries' of Bodies, we might have reaſon to hope, we 


might be able to know a great deal more of theſe Operations c> 
them one upon another: But our Minds not being able to dif 
cover any Connexion betwixt theſe primary Qualities ot Bodiez, 
and the Senſations that are produced in us by them, we can never 
be able to eſtabliſh certain and undoubted Rules, of the Conſe 
quence or Co- exiſtence of any ſecondary Qualities, though we 
could diſcover 'rhe Size, Figure, or Motion of thoſe inviſible 
Parts, which immediately produce them. We are ſo far from 


knowing what Figure, Size, or Motion of Parts produce a 3c, 
low Colour, a ſweet Taſte; or a ſharp Sound, that we can by i 

no means. conceive how any Size, Figure, or Motion of any Par WF 2 
ticles, can poſſibly produce in us the Idea of any Colour, Taft, | 
or Sound whatſoever ; thete is no conceivable Connexion betwin Nat 


the one and the other. 


S. 14, In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour ro diſcover h) 
dur Ideas, (the only true way of certain arid univerſal Know Wy, 
ledge, ). what other Teas are to be found conſtantly joined wich 
that of out complex Idea of any Subſtance : fince we neithet We 
know the real Conſtitution of the minute Parts, on which theit | 
Qualities do depend ; nor, did we know them, could we diſcovet 


any neceſſary Connexion between them, and any of the ſecond) 
Qualities1 which is neceſſary to be done, before we can certain 


% 


ſtances, be what it will, we can hardly, 


Knowledge in all theſe Enquiries, reaches very little farther than 


our Exyerience: ' Indeed, ſome few of the priinary Qualities have Nye 


a neceſfary Dependence, and viſible Connexion one with anothe;, 
as Figure neceffatily ſuppoſes Extenſion, receiving or communt 
cating Motion by impulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity. But though theſe, 


and perhaps ſome others of our Tdeas have: yet there are ſo fe ii 


of them, that have a viſible Connexion one with another, that we 


can by Intuition or Demonſtration, diſcover the Co. exiſtenoe 
of very few of the Qualities are to be found united in Sub 
ſtances : and we are left only to the affiſtance of our Senſes, io i 


8 Co exiſtence. So that let our complex 14 | 
8¹¹ 


make 
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babe known to üs, what . they contain. For of all the 
» I Qualities that are co-ex(ſene in any Subject, without this Depen- 
i B& gence and evident Connexion of their Ideas one with another, 
n 17 we cannot know certainly any two to co eæiſt any farther, than 
3 


| Experience, by our Senſes, informs us. Thus though we ſee the 
yellow Colour, and upon Tryat find the Weight, Malleableneſs, 
W Fuſibility,” and: Fixedneſs, that are united in a piece of Gold; 
Y yet becauſe no one of theſe Ideas has any evident Dependence, or 
„ beceſſary Connexion with the other, we cannot certainly know; 
„dat where any four of theſe are, the fifth will be there alſo, 
er how highly probable ſoever it may be: Becauſe the higheſt Pro- 
21 bability, amounts not to Certainty; without which, there can 
ebe no true Knowledge. For this Cœexiſtence can be no farther 
le WE known, than it is perceived + and it cannot be perceived but 
neither in particular Subjects, by the Obſervation of our Senſes, or 
in general, by the neceſſary Connexion of the Ideas themſelves. 
by S. 15. As to incompatibility or repugnanc to Co c 5 
a We iſtence, we may know, that any Subject can have 25 3 
fe, N of each fort of primary Qualities, but one particular 7 
Cat once, v. g. each particular Extenſion, Figure, oO 
Number of Parts, Motion, exqudes all other of each kind. The 
e alſo is certain of all ſenſbie lea peculiar to each Senſe; for 
whatever of each kind is pre in any Subject, excludes all o- 
ber of that ſort; v. g. no one Subject can have two Smells, or 
two Colours, at the ſame time. To this, perhaps, will be faid; 
has not an Opal, or the infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, two Co: 
tours at the ſame time? To which 1 anſwer, that theſe Bodies; 
to Eyes differently placed, may at the ſame time afford different 
Colours: Bur I take Liberty alſo to ſay, that to Eyes differently 
placed, tis different parts of the Object, that reffect the Parti- 
cls of Light: And there fore tis not the ſame part of the Ob- 
ect, and fo not the very ſame Subject, which at the ſame time 
appears both yellow and azure. For tis as impoſſible that the 
very ſame Particle of any Body, ſhould at the ſame time diffe- 
Wenly modify, or reflect the Rays of Light, as that ir ſhoud 
ave two different Figures and Textures at the ſame time. 
8. 16. But a to che Power of Subſtances to change 2 
e ſerfible Qualities of other Bodies, which make Of 7e Co-ex- 
x 4 of our Enquiries about them, and is een 
oconſiderable branch of our Knowledge; I doubt, Fk - £49 
sto theſe, whether our Knowledye reaches much 
irther than our Experience; or whether we can come to the 
every of moſt of theſe Powers, and be certain that they are 
PX. | in 
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in any Subject by the Connexion with any of thoſe Idea, which 
to us make irs Elence, Becauſe the Active and Paſſive Power, v. 
of Bodies, and their ways ot operating, conſiſting in a Textue Þ ; 
and Motion of Parts, which we cannot by any means come to 
diſcover : Tis but in very few Caſes; we can be able to perceive i 
their Dependence on, or Repugnance to any of thoſe Idea, which 
make our complex one of that ſort of Things: I have heie in. 
ſtanced in the corpuſcularian Hypotheſis, as that which is thought 
to go fartheſt in an intelligible Explication of the Qualities,of 
Bodies; and I fear the Weakneſs of Humane Underſtanding ; 
ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, which will afford us a fuller and 
clearer Diſcovery of the neceſſary Connexion, and Co- exiſtene 
of the Powers, which are to be obſerved united in ſeveral ſomm 
of them. This at leaſt is Cane” wh which ever Hypotheſa 
be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of that it is not my bulineſs to deter. 
mine,) our Knowledge concerning corporeal Subſtances, vil N our 
de very little advanced by any of them, till we are made fee, | 
what Qualities and Powers of Bodies have a neceſſary Connexima 
| | Repugnancy one with another; which in the preſent State of Phils fu 
. 0 think, we know but to a very {mall degree : And, l doubt, FF Pal 
4 whether with thoſe Faculties we have, we ſhall ever be able vu ſuc 
carry our general Knowledge (Hat particular Experience) in 
this part much farther. Expetieno is that, which in this pat Go 
we muſt depend on. And it were to be wiſh'd, that it were are, 
Pn improved. We find the Advantages ſome Mens generous our 
a 


* 


Pains have this way brought to the ſtock of natural Knowledge. ſucl 

d if others, eſpecially the Philoſophers by Fire, who pretend pur 
to it, had been ſo wary in their Obſervations, and fincere in their on, 
| Reports, as thoſe who call themſelves ought to have I fra 
1 ur Acquaintance with the Bodies here about us, and our i- ¶ ons 
ſight into their Powers and Operations had been yet much greater. the: 
1 S. 17. If we are at a loſs in e the Pow: · to 
Of Spirits yet ers, and Operations of Bodies, I think it is eaſy to N anc 
|  warrower. _ conclude, we are much more in the dark in reference n enc 
N 8 whereof we naturally have no Idea, but what we drav N as 
| om that of our own, by reflecting on the Operations of out wh 
| own Souls within us, as far as they can come within our Obſer | Me 


— 


vation. But how inconfiderable a rank the Spirits that inhabit I me! 
our Bodies hold amongſt thoſe various, and poſſibly innumetz I ju? 
ble, kinds of nobler Beings ; and how far ſhort they come of the I cli 


I Endowments and Perfections of Cherubims and Seraphims, and the 
| io finite ſorts of Spirits above us, is what by a tranſient hint, in I f 
| another place, I $i offered to my Reader's Conſideration. ing 


6, 18. cer 


— 
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8 18. As to the — ſort of our eee 
or. the Agreement or Diſagreement of an) our Ideas | 
x: = any fc Relation: This, as it is the largeſt Field lar 75 1 f = 
of our Knowledge, ſoit is hard to determine how „/ ,, ,,, i 
© far it may extend: Becauſe che Advances that are 50 far. 
made in this part of Knowledge, depending on our 
E Sagacity, in finding intermediate Idezs, that may ſhew the Rela- 
tions and Habitudes of Idea, whole Cocxiftence is not conſider- 
Jed, *tis a hard Matter tp tell, when we are at an end of ſuch Dil 
coveries; and when Reaſon has all the helps it is capable of, for 
the finding of Proofs, or examining the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of remote Ideas. They that are ignorant of Algebra, can 
not imagine the Wonders in this kind are to be done by it: and 


173. 
_ Thirdly, Of 


AR S2. 8 T0 0 0 w i 


u what farther Improvements and Helps, advantageous to other 
parts of Knowledge, the ſagacious Mind of Man may yet find 
il WE our, tis nor eaſy to determine. This at leaſt I believe, that the 
ce, Ideas of Quantity are not thoſe alone that are capable of Demon- 
.o ME tration and Knowledge; and that other, and perhaps more uſe- 
I ful parts of Contemplation, would afford us Certainty, it Vices, 


Js 


bi, Paſſions, and domineering Intereſt did not oppoſe, or menace 


to ſuch Endeavours. Sept ns „ 

in The Idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Power, Morality ca- 
art Goodneſs and Wiſdom, whoſe Workmanſhip we pable of De- 
ere are, and on whom we depend; and the Idea of monſtration. 
ous our ſelves, as underſtanding, rational Beings, bein 
ge. ſuch as are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if duly conſidered, and 
end purſued, afford ſuch Foundations of our Duty and Rules of Acti- 
nei on, as might place Morality among ſt the Sciences capable of Demon» 
ave ration: wherein I doubt not, but from ſelf-evident Propoſiti- 
ir ons, by neceſſary Conſequences, as inconteſtable as thoſe in Ma- 
lter. themaricks, the Meaſures of right and wrong might be made our, 
o. to any one that will apply himſelf with the fame Indifferency 
to and Attention to the one, as he does to the other of theſe Sci- 
ce n ences. The Relation of other Modes may certainly be perceived, 
raw i as well as thoſe of Number and Extenſion : and I cannot ſee, 
our why they ſhould not alſo be capable of Demonſtration, if due 
ler © Methods were thought on to examine, or purſue their Agrec- 
abit ment or Diſagreement. here there 1 no Property, there 15 no In- 
err juſtice, is a Propoſition as certain as any Demonſtration in Eu- 
f the cd: For the Idea of Property, being a right to any thirg; and 
and the Iden to which the name Injuſtice is given, being the Inva- 
t, in lion or Violation of that right; it is evident, that theſe Ideas be- 

ing thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe Names annexed to them, I can as 

18. 


certainly know this Propoficion to be true, as that a Tinangle 


Voll. It: 


— 
Has 
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has three Angles equal to two right ones. Again, No Governhey fi 
allows abſolute Liberty: The Idea of Government being the eſt, 


bliſhment of Society upon certain Rules or Laws, which requz (1 
Conformity to them; and the Idea of abſolute Liberty being to Wl ** 
any one to do whatever he pleaſes ; I am as capable of being c. to] 
tain of the Truth of this Propoſition, as of any in'Mathematick, fil 
S. 19. That which in this reſpect has given de 7 
Wag N advantage to the Ideas of Quantity, and made them Na 
E Made 7 6 

eee an thought more capable ot, Certainty and Demon = 


1 ſt ration. F 


„ That they can be ſet down and repreſenti 
non tration. by ſenſible Marks, which have a greater and nem 
Their Comple. Correſpondence with them than any Word a 5. 
wedneſ, and Sounds whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on Pag 
want of ſenſi- are Copies of the Ideas in the Mind, and not liab 
ble Repreſen- to the Uncertainty that Words carry in their Sigi C 

tation. fication. An Angle, Circle, or Square, drawn h -* 

1 5 Lines, lies open to the view, and cannot be me 

ſtaken: It remains unchangeable, and may at leiſure be con 3 
dered, and examined, and the Demonſtration be reviſed, and ai ry | 
the parts of it may be gone over more than once, without any WW of 

danger of the leaſt change in the Ideas. This cannot be thu 
done in moral Ideas, we have no ſenſible marks that reſemble 
them, whereby we can ſet them down; we have nothing bu 
Words to expreſs them by: which though, when written, the ain 
remain the ſame, yet the Ideas they ſtand for, may change n 
the ſame Man; and *tis very ſeldom, that they are not differem WW . 
in different Perſons. 8 | 3 Caf 

Secondiy, Another thing that makes the greater difficulty in 3 

Ethicks, is, That moral Ideas are commonly more complex tha erf 
thoſe of the Figures ordinarily conſidered in Mathematics WW, 
From whence theſe two Inconveniences follow. Firſt, Thai a0 
their Names are of more uncertain Signification, the preciſe Co ho 
lection of ſimple Idea they ſtand for not being ſo calily agreei N Ang 
on, and ſo the Sign, that is uſed for them in Communication a- r. 
ways, and in Thinking often, does not ſteadily carry with it the * 


ſame Idea, Upon which the ſame Diſorder, Confuſion, and Ir I beg 
ror follows, as would if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſomething 8 5 


of an Heptagon, ſho ald in the Diagram he took to do it, leave Ile, 
out one of the Angles, or by over-{ight make the Figure with 
one Angle more than the Name ordinarily imported, or bc it 
tended it ſhould, when at firſt he thought of his Demonſtration. x 
This ofren happens, and is hardly avoidable in very comple the: 


moral Ideas, where the ſame Name being retained, one Angh wh, 
: J. 1 f ; 


(ot limple Ideas, which every Term ſhall ſtand for; and then Lg 
the Terms ſtedily and conſtantly for that preciſe Collection. An 


is neceſſary in the Examination of the Habitudes and Correſpon- 


encics, Agreements or Diſagreements, of ſcveral oi them one with 


; another ; eſpecially where it is to be judg'd of by long Deductions, 
and the Intervention of ſeveral other complex Ideas, to ſhew the 
; 7 8 or Diſagreement of two remote ones. 


e great help againſt this, which Mathematicians find in Dia- 


gtrams and Figures, which remain unalterable in their Draughts, 
is very apparent, and the Memory would often bave great diffi- 
culty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exactly, whilſt the Mind went 
oyer the parts of them, ſtep by ſtep, to ex- nine their ſeveral 
Correſpondencies: And though in caſting up a long Sum, either 
in Addition, Multiplication, or Diviſion, every part be only a Pro- 
greſſion of che Mind, taking a view of its own Ideas, and conſi- 
© dering their Agreement or Diſagreement ;, and the Reſolution of 
the Queſtion be nothing bur the Reſult of the whole, made up 


of ſuch particulars, whereof the Mind has a clear Perception: 


Jet without ſetting down the ſeveral Parts by Marks, whoſe pre- 
ciſe Signihcations are known, and by Marks, that laſt and re- 
main in view, when the Memory had let them go, it would be 
| almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many different Idea in Mind, with- 
out confounding, or letting {lip ſome parts of the Reckoning, 
and thereby making all our Reaſonings about it uſeleſs. In which 
| Caſe, the Cyphers or Marks help not the Mind at all ro perceive 
the Agreement of any two, or more Numbers, their Equalities 
or Eurer ges That the Mind has only by Intuition of its own 
Ideas of the Numbers themſelves. But the numerical Characters 
rnehelps to the Memory, to record and retain the ſeveral Lea 
about which the Demonſtration is made, whereby a Man may 
know how far his intuitive Knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of the 
particulars, has proceeded ; that ſo he may without Contuſion 
go on to what is yet unknown; and, at laſt, have in one view 
| before him the Reſult of all his Perceptions and Reaſonings. 


5. 20. One part of theſe Diſadvatages in moral 1 
Ideas, which has made them be thought not capable 2 99 be 
of demonſtration, may in a good meaſure be reme- 
died by Definitions, ſetting down that Collection 


ties. 


* 


what Methods Algebra, or ſomething of that kind; may hereaftet 
5 | N42 - 1g geſtz 
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I. e. one ſimple Idea is left out or put in, in the complex ones 
(Hill called by the ſame Name) more at one time than another. 
Kecondly, From the Complexedneſs of theſe moral Ideas there 
follows another Inconvenience, (viz.) that the Mind cannot ea- 
ſily retain thoſe preciſe Combinations, io exact and perfectly, as 


N 
uv 
5 
| 
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ſuggeſt, to remove the other difficulties, is not eaſy to fore-telj, 
Confident J am, that if Men would in the fame Method, and with 
the ſame Indifferency, ſearch after moral, as they do mathematical 
Truths, they would find them to have a ſtronger Connexion one 
with another, and a more neceſſary Nr b from our cleat 
and diſtinct Ie, and to come nearer perfect Demonſt ration, than 
is commonly imagined. But much of this is not to be expected, 
whilſt the deſire of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men eſpouſe 
the well endowed Opinions in Faſhicn,and then ſeek Arguments, 
either to make good their Beauty, or varniſh over, and coyer 
their Deformity. Nothing being ſo beautiful to the Eye, as Truth 
is to the Mind; nothing ſo deformed and irreconcilable to the Un. 
derſtanding, as a Lye. For though many a Man can with fatis 
faction enough own a no very handſome Wife in his Boſom; ye: 
who is bold enough openly to avow, that he has eſpouſed a Fall 
hood, and received into his Breaſt ſo ugly a thing as a Lye? 
Whilſt the Parties of Men, cram their Tenents down all Men; 
Throats, whom they can get into their Power, without permit 
N08 them to examine their Truth or Falſhood ; and will not la 
ruth have fair play in the World, nor Men the Liberty to ſearch i 
after it; What Improvements can be expected of this kind? 
W hat greater Light can be hoped for in the moral Sciences? The 
Subject part of Mankind, in moſt Places, might, inſtead thereof, 
with Ægyptian Bondage, expect Ægyptian Darkneſs, were not the 
Candle of the Lord ſet up by himſelf in Mens Minds, which it i 
impoſſible for the Breath or Power of Man wholly to extinguiſh 
Fourthly of veal Baie 4, As to the fourth fort of our Know 
ſtence we have an in- Lage viz. of the real, att al Exiſtence, a 
rnitive Knowledge of Things, we have an intuitive Rnowledge 
| curowndemoftrative of our own Exiſtence; a dmonſtrative Know. 
of God's ſenſible of ſome ledge of the Exiſtence of a God; of the Ex- 
few ot her Things, Our ſtence of any thing elſe, we have no other but 
Inorance great. a ſenſitive Knowledge, which extends not 
: beyond the Objects preſent to our Senſes. 
S. 22. Our Knowledge being ſo narrow, as I have ſhew'd, i 
will, perhaps, give us {ſome Light into the preſent State of our Þ & 
Minds, if we look a little into the dark (ide, and take a view of of 
our Ignorance: which being infinitely larger than our Knowledge, 
may ſerve much to the quieting of Diſputes, and Improvement i 
of uſeful Knowledge; if diſcovering how far we have clear and 
diſtinct Idea, we confine our Thoughts within the Contemple I i 
tion of thoſe Things, that are within the reach of our Under 
ſtandings, and lanch not out into that Abyſs of Darkneſs ( where IM | 
we have not Eyes to ſee, nor Faculties to perceive any thing,) N. 5 
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of a Preſumprion, that nothing is beyond our Comprehenfion. 
But to be ſatisfied of the Folly of ſuch a Conceit, we need nor 
5 go far. He that knows any thing, knows this in the firſt place, 
chat he need not ſeek long tor Inſtances of his Ignorance. The 
meaneſt, and malt obvious Things that come in our way, have 
dark ſides, that the quickeſt Sight cannot penetrate into. The 
dleareſt, and moſt enlarged Underſtandings of thinking Men 
bad themſelves puzzled, and at a loſs, in every particle of Mat- 
ter. We ſhall the leſs wonder to find it ſo, when we confidec 
tde Cauſes of our Ignorance, which, frum what has been ſaid, I ſup⸗ 
BZ poſe, will be found to be chiefly theſe three : 
= Firſt, Want of Ideas. : Fr | 

BZ Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connexion between the Idea 
we have. oe: . 
EZ Thirdly, Want of tracing, and examining our Ideas, 

58. 23. Firſt, There are ſome Things, and thoſe 

not a few, that we are ignorant of for want of Firſt, one 
W des. . - 
= Firſt, All the fimple Ideas we are cofined (as I have want ef Gs 
EZ ſhewn) to thoſe we receive from corporeal Objects %% [4 as 


13 ; a o h 

1 by Senſation, and'from the Operations of our own x7 Cotte of 
Minds as the Objects of Reflection. But how much „ eh a 5a. 
V4 Min eie d pat | or ſuch as par 


B+ theſe few and narrow Inlets are diſproportionate to 4;cylarly we 

$i the vait whole Extent of all Beings, will not be have not. 

EZ hard to perſuade thoſe, who are not fo foolſh, as to 5 

think their Span the meaſure of all Things. What other ſimple 

5 1deas tis poſſible the Creatures in other parts of the Univerſe may 
have, by the Aſſiſtance of Senſes and Faculties more or per fecter, 


thing of them, is no better an Argument, than if a blind Man 
© ſhould be poſitive in it, that there was no ſuch thing as Sight and 
Colours, becauſe he had no manner of Idea, of any ſuch thing, 
nor could by any means frame to himſelf any Notions about 
Seeing. The Ignorance, and Darkneſs that is in us, no more 
@ hinders, nor confines the Knowledge, that is in others, than the 
© blindneſs of a Mole is an Argument againſt the quick- ſightedneſs 


| Goodneſs of the Creator of all Things, will find Reaſon to think 

it was not all laid out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean, and impo- 
dent a Creature, as he will find Man tobe; who in probability,, 
Bone of the loweſt of all intellectual Beings. What Faculties there 
1 tore other Species. of Creatures have to penetrate into the Nature 
f and mmoſt Conſtautions ok Things * Ideas they MAY. receive. 


than we have, or different from ours, tis not for us to determine: 
But to ſay, or think there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive no- 


ol an Eagle. He that will conſider the infinite Power, Wiſdom, and 
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ol them, far different of ours, we know not. This we know, 


and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other views of them. be 
ſides thoſe we have, to make Diſcoveries of them more perfed. 
And ve may be convinced that the Ideas, we can attain to 

our Faculties, are very diſproportionate to Things themſelve 
when a poſitive clear diſtinct one of Subſtance it ſelf, which is th 
Foundation of all the reſt; concealed from us. But want of 
Ideas of this kind being a Part, as well as Cauſe of our Ignorance 


cannot be deſcribed. Oaly this, I think, I may confidently lay 


of ir, chat the intellectual and ſenſible World, are in this perfect 
alike; That that part, which we ſee of either of them, holds m 


Proportion with what we ſee not; And whatſoever we can 


reach with our Eyes, or our Thoughts of either of them, is bu 
à point, almoſt nothing, in compariſon of the reſt. 4 
S. 24. Secondly, Another great Cauſe of Ipnc. 


Becauſe of rance, is the want of Ideas we are capable of. n chei 


zheir Remote- the want of Ideas, which our Faculties are not abs 
meſs, TA to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe views! Me 
1 Things which tis reaſonable to think other Being, N di 
per fecter than we, have, of which we know nothing; ſo the 


want of Ideas, I now ſpeak of, keeps us in Ignorance of Thingz ; 
we conceive capable of being known to us. Bulk, Figure, and W1 
lotion, we have Ideas of. But though we are not without 1d: We 


of theſe primary Qualities ot Bodies in general, yet not knowing 


what is the particular Bulk, Figure, and Motion, of dhe gu | 
teſt part of the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the MWwi 


ſeveral Powers, Efficacies, and Ways of Operation, whereby the 
Effects, which we daily ſee, are produced. Theſe are hid fron 
us in ſome Things, by being too remote; and in others, by being 
to minute. When we conſider the vaſt diſtance of the known 


Ha > 


lieele ſhot of Earth, may there probably be in the other Planes Map 
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to the Knowledge of which, even of their out ward Figures and 
Parts we can no way attain, whilſt we are confined to this Earth, 
there being no natural Means, either by Senſation or Reflection, 
to conceive their certain Ideas into our Minds? They are out of 
the reach of thoſe Inlets of all our Knowledge: and what forts 
ol Furniture and Inhabitants thoſe Manſions contain in them, we 
cannot ſo much as gueſs, much leſs have clear, and diſtinct Idea: 
Kew, of 575 Din 3129: 319-190 Fit” 
8. 23. If a great, nay far the greateſt part of 7, ef 
the ſeveral ranks of Bodies in the Univerſe, ſcape % ir minutes 
our Notice by their Remote neſs, there are others neſs. 
that are no leſs concealed from us by their Mi-. 
nuteneſl. Theile inſenſible Corpuſcles, being the active parts 
ot Matter, and the great Inſtruments of Nature, on which 
ne- depend not only all their ſecondary Qualities, but alſo moſt of 
A; Wtheir natural Operations, our want ot preciſe diſtinct Ideas of 
be their primary Qualities, keeps us in an uncurable Ignorance of 
50! MWwhat we deſire to know about them. I doubt not but if we could 
18, Wciſcover. the Fi gure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the minute 
the Conftituent parts of any two Bodies, we ſhould know withour 
ng; Trial ſeveral of their Operations one upon another, as we donow 
and the Properties of a Square, or a Triangle. Did we know the 
dec: Mechanical Affections of the Particles of Rbubarb, Hemlock, Opium, 
ing and a Man, as a Watch- maker does thoſe of a Watch, whereby 
ret Wit performs its Operations, and of a File which by rubbing on them 
the will alter the Figure of any of the Wheels, we ſhould be able 
to tell beforehand, that Rhubarb will purge, Hemlock kill, and 
Opium make a Man ſleep, as well as a Watch-maker can, that 
a little piece of Paper laid on the Balance, will keep the Wach 
from going, till it be removed; or that ſome ſmall part of it, 
beinz rubb'd by a File, the Machin would quite loſe its Motion, 
and the Watch go no more. The diffolving of Silver in aqua for- 
#, and Gold in aqua Regia, and not vice verſa, would be then, 
perhaps, no more difficult to know, than it is to a Smith- to un- 
derſtand, why the turning of one Key will open a Lock, and 
Pot the turning of another. Bur whilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes 
acute enough, to diſcover the minute Particles of Bodies, and to 
give us Ideas of their mechanical Affections, we mult be content ro 
be ignorant of their properties and ways of Operation; nor can 
Ne be aſſured about them any farther, than ſome few Trials we 
wake, are able to reach. Bur whether they will ſucceed again an- 
ther time, we cannot be certain. Fhis hinders our certain Know- 


out edge af yniverſal Truths concerning natural Bod ies: and our Rea- 
es Won carries us herein very little bey und particular matter 0b Fact. 


4. 8. A. 
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| S. 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt that. 
Hence no ho far ſoever humame Induſtry may advance uf. 


RT * | 8 ly | 
Science of Bo» ful and experimental Philoſophy in phyſical Thing, MM %is 
aief, ___ ſcientifical will ſtill be out of — * becauſe 2 Th 

want perfect and adequate Ideas of thoſe very Ry. Nat: 

dies, Which are neareſt to us, and moſt under our Command. av 
Thoſe which we have ranked into Claſſes under Names, and ] and 
think our ſelves beſl acquainted with, we have but very imper. ]W Mi 
fect, and incompleat Ideas of. Diſtinct Ideas of the ſeveral tors MW the 
of Bodies, that fall under the Examination of our Senſes, perhaps, ¶ bet 
we may have: but adequate Ideas, I ſuſpect, we have not of any N fear 
one amongſt them. And tho? the former of theſe will ſerve us for ſtin 
common Uſe and Diſcourſe : yer whilſt we want the latter, we en, 
are not capable of ſcientifical Knowledge ;, nor ſhall ever be able to None 
diſcover general, inſtructive, unqueſtionable Truths concerning diff 
them. Cerrainty and Demonſtration, are Things we muſt nor, in {ran 

| theſe Matters, pretend to. By the Colour, Figure, Taſte, and 8 
Smell, and other ſenſible Qualities, we have as clear and diſtind I ſtar 


Ideas of Sage and Hemlock, as we have of a Circle and a Triangle; {Mot | 


But having no Ideas of the particular primary Qualities of the mi. fer 


nute yore of either of theie Plants, nor of other Bodies which we Mot 1 
would apply them to, we cannot tell what effects they will pro- dex 


| duce; Nor when we ſee thoſe effects, can we fo much as gueſs, much Mwh 


leſs know, their manner of production. Thus having no Ideas of the N cri 
particular mechanical Affections of the minute parts of Bodies Od 
that are within our view and reach, we are ignorant of their Con- Nit is 
ſtitutions, Powers, and Operations: and of Bodies more remote, ve ſh 
are yet more ignorant, not knowing ſo much as their very outward 
Shapes, or the ſenſible and groſſer parts of their Conſtirutions, 
S8. 29. This, at firſt fight, will ſhew us how di 
Much le/; of proportionate our Knowledge is to the whole ex 
Spirits. tent even of material Beings; to which, if we add 
| the Conſideration of that infinite number of Spirit: Fo! 
that may be, and probably are, which are yet more remote from 
our Knowledge, whereof we have no cognizance, nor can frame Wt: 
to our ſelves any diftinCt Ideas of their feveral ranks and forts, we 
ſhall find this cauſe of Ignorance conceal from us, in an impene- 
trable obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual World; a greater 
certainly, and more beautiful World than the material. Fot 
bating ſome very few, and thoſe, if 1 may ſo call them, ſuf erf 
cial Ideas of Spirit, which by reflection we get of our own, and 
from thence, the beſt we can collect, of the Father ofall Spirits N 
the eternal independent Author of them aud us and all Thing | 
we have no certain information, fo. much as of the Exiftence ei 
FRmew MY TA ATE B MM ATE OR Ok 
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other Spirits, but by revelation. Angels of all ſorts are natural- 
i beyond our diſcovery: And all thoſe inteiligences, whereof. 
C2 cis likely there are more Orders than of corporeal Subſtances, are 
Things, whereof our natural Faculties give us no certain account 
Lat all. That there are Minds, and thinking Beings in other Men 
as well as himſelf, every Man has a reaſon, from their Words 
and Actions, to be farisfied : And the Knowledge of his own 


there is a GO D. But that there are degrees of Spiritual Beings 
between us and the great GOD, who is there, that by his own 


ſtinct Ideas of their different Natures, Conditions, States, Pow- 
en, and ſeveral Conſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ from 


France. 


5. 28. Secondly, What a ſmall part of the fub- Secondy, 
ſtantial Beings, that are in the Univerſe, the want want of 2 diſe 
| of Ideas leave ofen to our Knowledge, we have coverable con- 
en. In the next place, another cauſe of Ignorance, e be. 

{Wot no leſs moment, is a want of a diſcoverable Con- 


nexion between thoſe Ideas which we have. For wY IVE. 


£ 
* 


certain Knowledge; and are, as in t 


e former caſe, left oniy to 


I ſhall give ſome few Inſtances of this cauſe or our Ignorance, and 
ſo leave it. Tis evident that the Bulk, Figure, and Motion of 
veral Bodies about us, produce in us ſeveral Senſations, as of Co- 
lours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, Pleaſure and Pain, c. Theſe me- 
hanical Affections of Bodies, having no affinity at all with thoſe 
dear, they produce in us, (there being no conceivable Conne- 
don between any impul ſe of any fort of Body, and any Percep- 
on of a Colour, or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can. 
pave no diftindt Knowledge of ſuch Operatic ns beyond our Ex- 
erience; and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as ef- 
&s produced by the Appointment of an infinitely Wiſe Agent, 


ble ſecondary Qualities, which We have in our Minds, can, by 
de no Way deduced from bodily Cauſes, nor any Correſpon- 
ence or Connexion be found between them and thoſe primary. 
| 2 ralities which Ex per ĩence ſhews uz) produce them in us : ſo. 
the other fide, the Operation of our Minds upon our. Bodies 
Wo unconcetvable, How any Thought foul produce à Ma- 


ion 


Mind cannot ſuffer a Man, that conſiders, to be ignorant, that 
Kearch and ability can come ro know ? Much leſs have we di- 


one another, and from us. And therefore in what concerns their 
different Species and Properties, we are under an abſolute 1gno+ 


tween Ideas 


wherever we want that, we are nds uncapable of univerſal and 


Obſervation and Experiment: which how narrow and confined. 
it is, how far from general Knowledge, we need not be told. 


hich: perſt ctiy ſurpaſs our Comprehenſions. As the Idea of ſen- 


—— — 


us. 
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tion in Body is as remote from the Nature of our Ideas, as how BY 


any Body ſhould produce any Thought in the Mind. That its + 
ſo, it Experience did” not convince us, the Conſideration of the t 
Things themſelves would never be able, in the leaſt, to diſcoe t 
to us. Theſe, and the like, though they have a conſtant and 8 
regular Connexion, in the ordinary courſe of Things: yet thy n 
connexion being not diſcoverable in the Ideas themſelves, which 
appearing to have no neceſſary dependance one on another, we Wc: 
can attribute their connexion to nothing elſe, but the arbitrary © of 
Determination of that All-wiſe Agent, who has made them t 
bo, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly above our weak en 
Underſtandings to conceive. Var 
| S. 29. In ſome of our Idea there are certain Re. I. 
| Inflances. lations, Habitudes, and Connexions, fo viſibly in- 

: cluded in the Nature of the Ideas themſelves, tha: an 
we cannot conceive them ſeparable fron them, by any Power {ne 
whatſoever. And in theſe only, we are capable of certain and fot 
univerſal Knowledge. Thus the Idea of a right-lined Triangle Wm: 
neceſſarily carries with it an equality of its Angles to two right I 
| ones. Nor can we conceive this Relation, this connexion of me 
1 theſe two Ideas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any ar. Hof 
1 bitrary Power, which of choice made it thus, or could make it Fa 
| - otherwiſe. But the coherence and continuity of the Parts of Hof: 
1 Matter; the production of Senſation in us of Colours and pat 
| Sounds, Sc. by Impulſe and Motion; nay, the original Ruls {the 
| and Communication of Motion being ſuch, wherein we can dil. Ag. 
| cover no natural Connexion with any eas we have, we cannot N poſ 
bur aſcribe them to the arbitrary Will and good Pleaſure of the Ml 
Wiſe Architect. I need not, I think, here mention the Refur- 
rection of the dead, the future ſtate of his Globe of Earth, and 
ſuch other Things, which are by every one acknowledged tode- ht 
pend wholly on the Determination of a free Agent. The Things 
that, as far as our Obſervation reaches, we conſtantly find to 

roceed regularly, we may conclude, do act by a Law ſet them; ha. 
— yet by a Law, that we know not: whereby, tho Cauſes 
work ſteadily, and Effects conſtantly flow from them, yet their 
Connexions and Dependencies being not diſcoverable in our Idea, d 
we can have but an experimental Knowledge of them. From 
all which ?cis eaſy to perceive, what a darkneſs we are involved I 
in, how little *cis of Being, and the things that are, that we at 
capable to know.” And therefore we ſhall do no Injury to our b 
Knowledge when we modeſtly think with our ſelves, that we are Ju 
ſo. far from being able to comprehend the whole Nature of the 
Naiverſe, and il the things contained in its, that We are no 
228 | Fo page 
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* % | pable of a philoſophical Knowledge of the Badies that are about 
us, and make a part of us: Concerning their ſecondary Quali- 
be ties, Powers, and Operations, we can have no univerſal Cer- 
@ rainty. Several effects come every day within the notice of our 
nd. enſes, of which we have ſo far ſenſitive Knowledge : but the cauſes, 
ar manner, and certainty of their production, fos the two forego- 


— 
2 
— Nf 


ing Reaſons, we mult be content to be ignorant of. In theſe we 


can go no farther than particular Experience informs us of matter 


are, upon other trials, like to produce. But as to a perfect Sei- 


ty Jof fact, and by Analogy to gueſs what Effects the like Bodies 


exc of natural Bodies, (not to mention ſpiritual Beings, ) we 
© are, think, ſo far from being capable of any ſuch thing, that 
I conclude it loſt labour to ſeek after it. 3 
. 30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate Idea, Thirdly, want 
Sand where there is a certain and diſcovetrable Con- tracixg our 
nexion between them, yet we are often ignorant, Ideas, 


E 
15 
i 


3 


% 


for want of tracing thoſe Idea which we have, or 


2 * 


5 


Ewhich may ſhew us, what Habitude of Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment they have one with another. And thus many are ignorant 
of mathematical Truths, not out of any imperfection of their 
Faculties, or uncertainty in the Things themſelves; but for want 
Jof application in acquiring, examining, and by due ways com- 
paring thoſe Ideas. That which has molt contributed to hinder 
the due tracing of our Ideas, and finding out their Relations, and 
Agreements or Diſagreements one with another, has been, I ſup- 
poſe, the ill uſe of Words. It is impoſſible that Men ſhould ever 
truly ſeek, or certainly diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement 
gol Ideas. themſelves, whilſt their Thoughts flutter about, or ſtick 
gonly in Sounds of doubt ful and uncertain Significations. Ma- 
ſthematicians abſtracting their Thoughts from Names, and ac- 
cuſtoming themſelves to ſet before their Minds, the Ideas them: 


have avoided thereby a great part of that Perplexity, Pudderi 

ther parts of Knowledge. For whillt they ſtick in Words of un- 

determined and uncertain Signification, thgy are unable to diſtin- 

Fand True frota Falſe, Certain from Probable, Conſiſtent from 
n 


ved Inconſiſtent, in their own Opinions. This having been the Fate 
eare Not Misfortune of a great part of the Men of Letters, ths Increals 
our Nbraught aro! the Stock of real Knowledge, has been very little, 
e are u proportion ta the Schools, Diſputes, and Writings, the World 
f the has been ld with 5 whillt. Students, being loſt in the great 


Wood of Words, bow not whereabout they were, how far 
9 a--4 > . „e. e bb ods 2 , Fes 7 . 


may have; and for want ot finding out thoſe intermediate Ideas, 
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elves, that they would conſider, and not Sounds inſtead of them, 


and Confuſion, which has ſo much hindred Mens Progreſs in o- 


theix 
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their Diſcoveries were advanced, or what was wanting in the, 
ans or the general Stock of Knowledge. Had Men, in t | is 
Diſcoveries of the materiah done, as they have in thoſe of the oO 
intellectual World, involved' all in the obſcurity of unceray 2 
and doubtful ways of talking, Volumes writ of Navigation aud V 
Voyages, Theories and Stories of Zones and Tydes, multiplie £2 
and diſpured 3 nay, Ships built, and Fleets fer out, wauld nere (WR 
have taught us the way beyond the Line; and the Antipodg i 
would be ſtill as much unknown, as when it was declared He ¶ ce 
reſy to hold there were any. But having ſpoken ſufficiently Mtb. 
Words, and the ill or careleſs uſe, that is commonly made d th 
them, I ſhall not ſay any thing more of it here. me 
S 31. Hitherto we have examined the extent of ing 
Extent in re- our Knowledge, in reſpect of the ſeveral forts A on 
ec of Uni- geings that are. There is another extent of it, i WW 
wv2:rſality. reſpect of Univerſality, which will alſo deſerve to E be 
conſidered : and in this regard, our Knowledge follows the Ny ov! 
ture of our Ideas. If the Ideas are abſtract, whoſe Agreementa tor 
Difagreement we perceive, our Knowledge is univerſal, u vil 
what is known of ſuch general Ideas, will be true of every par Th 
ticular thing, in whom that Eſſence, i. e. that abſtract Idea ö led 
to be found: and what is once known of ſuch Ideas, will be pe 7? 
petually, and for ever true. So that as to all general Knowledg,W 
we muſt ſearch and find it only in our own Minds, and 'tis oh 
the examining of our own Ideas, that furniſheth us with th 
Truths belonging to. Eflences of Things, (that is, to abltraliſ 
Ideas ) are eternal, and are to be found out by the Contemplation 
only of thoſe Eſſences: as the Exiſtence of Things is to be knowl 
only from Experience. But having more to ſay of this in th | 0 
Chapters, where I ſhall ſpeak, of general and real Knowledy 5 5 
this may here ſuffice as to the Univerſality of our Knowledg = 
| 25 


in general. 
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© Obj:fion, 6. 4 Doubt not but my Reader, by this tine 


Knowledge may be apt to think, that have been . 
placed in Ideas this while only building a Caftle in th 1 
may be al Air; and be ready to ſay to me, To wil n 
Gere L, © purpoſe all this ftir? Knowledge, fay roſe 


bur 17 


= Reality of FKaowledge. 8 
zs only the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our 
Jon Heat: but who knows what thoſe Ideas may be ? Is there 
© any thing ſo extravagant, as the Imaginations of Mens Brains? 
© Where is the Head that has no Chimera's in it? Or if there be 
a ſober and a wiſe Man, what difference will there be, by your 
Rules, between bis Knowledge, and that of the molt extrava- 


1 gant Fancy in the World? They both have their Ideas, and per- 
1 ceive their Agreement and Diſagreement one with another. IF 


there be any difference between them, the advantage will be on 


1 the warm. headed Man's fide, as having the more Ideas, and the 
more lively. And fo, by your Rules, he will be the more know- 
ing. If ir be true, that all Knowledge lies only in the Percepti- 
on of che Agreement or Diſagreement of our own Ideas, the Vi- 


ſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the Reaſoniogs of a ſober Man, will 
be equally certain. Tis no matter how Things are: ſo a Man 
X; Fobſcrve bur the Agreement of his own Imaginations, and talk cou- 
na bormably, it is all Truth, all Certainty. Such Caſtles in the Air, 
to vill be as ſtrong Holds of Truth, as the Demonſtrations of Euclid. 
b Tat an Harp not a Centaur, is by this way as certain Know- 


N ledge, and as much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. 


pe. But of what uſe M. all eb fine Knowledge of Mens own Imaginati- 
da n, to a Man that enquires atter the reality of Things ? It mat- 


onh ten not what Mens Fancies are, tis the Knowledge of things 


that chat is only to be prized : *tis this alone gives a value to our Rea- 
ral bonings, and once to one Man's Knowledpe over another's 
ation _ is of Things as they really are, and not of Dreams an 
IC ANCICS, 0 | | | 

S. 2. To which I anſwer, That if our Know- Anſwer, Not 
ledge of our Ideas terminate in them, and reach no /, where Ideas 
farther, where there is ſomething farther intended, ee with 
Jour moſt ſerious Thoughts will be of little more 1g. 

zuſe, than the Reveries of a crazy Brain; and te 
Truths built thereon of no more weight, than the Diſcourſes of 
a Man, who fees Things clearly in a Dream, and with great 
Aſſurance utrers them. But, I hope, before I have done, to 


of our own Ideas, goes a little farther than bare Imagination : 
and, I believe it will appear, that all the certainty of general 
Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elle. 

S. 3. Tis evident, the Mind knows not Things Anſwer, Noe 
mmediately, but only by the Intervention of the Jo,where Ideas 
lens it has of them. Our Knowledge therefore is ee with 
eal, only ſo far as there is a Conformity between Things. 
Nor Ideas and the realiry of Things. But what tha!! be here the 
| +. - Griteriou? 
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make it evident, that this way of Certainty, by the Knowledge 
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Criterion? How ſhall the Mind, when it perceives nothiig hy | 
its own Ideas, know that they agree with Things themſclvg | 
"This, tho? it ſeems not to want difficulty, yet, 1 think there h 
two ſorts of Ideas, that, we may be aſſured, agree with Thing 
i S. 4. Firſt, The firſt are limple Idaas, which ne 


As, Firſt, the Mind, as has been ſhewed, can by no mean; 


Al ſimple make to it ſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the product q 
Things operating on the Mind in a natural way, u * 


Ideas do. 
ien therein thoſe Perceptions which by the Wiſdom a 


ill of our Maker they are ordained and adapted to. Fro 
. whence it follows, that ſimple Ideas are not fictions of our Fancis 
but the natural and regular productions of Things withoutw 
really operating upon us; and ſo carry with them all the cn 
formity which is intended; or which our State requires: Fu 
they repreſent to us Things under thoſe Appearances which thy 
are fitted to produce in us: whereby we are enabled to diſtin 
guiſh the forts of particular Subſtances, to diſcern the States thy iſ 
are in, and ſo to take them for our Neceſſities, and apply thn 


to our Uſes. Thus the Idea of Whiteneſs, or Pitter ncis, as iti 4. 


in the Mind, exactly anſwering that Power which is in ayM 
Body to produce it there, bas all the real conformity it car, «| 


ought to have, with Things without us: And this conformity 


between our ſimple Ideas, and the Exiſtence of Things, is ſuf | . 


cient for real Knowledge. 


S. 5. Secondly, All our complex Ideas, except thoſe ii 
pros 1 70 3 Subſtances, being Archetypes of the Mi I m. 
2 ' king, not intended to be the Copies of any thin 
as to their Originals, cannot want any conformity nM. 
cecweſſary to real Knowledge: For that which is nail. 
deſigned to repreſent any thing but it ſelf, can never be capabè 
of a wrong repreſentation,nor miſlead us from the true apprehen-}Wz: 
ſion of any thing, by its Diſlikeneſs to it: and ſuch, excepting 
thoſe of Subſtances, are all our complex Ideas. Which, as I hari 


except of Sub- 
Pances. 


ſhewed in another place, are Combinations of deas, which th: 


Mind, by its free choice, puts together, without conſidering any 


connexion they have in Nature. And hence it is, that in al 


_ theſe ſorts the Ideas themſelves are conſidered as the Archetype, 
and Things no otherwiſe regarded, but as they are conformibe hz, 


to them. So that we cannot but be infallibly certain, that al 
the Knowledge we attain concerning theſe Ideas is real, and 


reaches Things themſelves. Becauſe in all our Thoughts, Reri 


ſonings, and Diſcourſes of this kind, we intend Things no far 


ther, than as they are conformable to our Ideas. So that in thekyi » 


we Cannot miſs of a certain undoubted reality. ; 


& 
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S. 6. I doubt not but it will be eaſily granted; 5 
unt the Knowledge we have of Mathematical Truths, Hence the 
not only certain, but real Knowledge; and not the Reality of ma- 
bare empty Viſion of vain intignificant Chimera's of *hematical 
tte Brain: Ard yer, if we will conſider, we ſhall #nowleage. 
nd that it is only of our own Idea. The Mathe 
nmatician conſiders the Truth and Properties belonging to a Rect- 
angle, or Circle, only as they are in Idea in his own Mind, For 


M tis poſſible he never found either of them exiſting mathematical Ys 

, z, preciſely true, in his Life. But yet the Knowledge he has 

aß of any Truths or Properties belonging to a Circle, or any other 

© WE mathematical Figure, are nevertheleſs true and certain, even of 

real Things exiſting : becauſe real Things are no farther concer- 

m ned, nor intended to be meant by any ſuch Propolitions, than as 
| 


Things really agree to thoſe Archetypes in his Mind. Is it true of 


W the Idea of a Triangle, that its three Angles are equal to two right 
li ones? It is true alſo of a Triangle, where-ever it really exiſts. What- 
10 ever other Figure exiſts, that is not cxactly anſwerable to that ]- 
hen dea of a Triangle in his Mind, is not at all concerned in that Propo- 
u ftion. And thefore he is certain all his Knowledge concerning 
* ſuch Ideas, is real Knowledge: becauſe intending J hings no far- 
2 


cher than they agree with thoſe his Idea, he is ſuxe what he knows 
Fs concerning thoſe Figures, when they have barely an Ideal Exiſtence 
"in his Mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they have a real 
Exiſtence in Matter; his conſideration being barely of thoſe Fi- 
gures, Which are the ſame, where ever, or however they exiſt. 


m 
m 5. 7. And hence it follows, that moral Knowledge 
2 od of moral. 32g capable of real Certainty, as Mathematicks. For 


Certainty being but the Perception of the Agreement, or Diſa- 
greement of our Idea; and Demonſtration nothing but the Percep- 
tion of ſuch Agreement, by the Intervention of other Ideas, or Me- 
Niums, our moral Ideas, as well as mathematical, being Archerypes 
hemſelves, and fo adequate, and complete Ideas, all the Agree- 
ent, or Difagreement,which we ſhall find in them,will produce 
eal Knowledge, as well as in mathematical Figures. 8 
6 8. For the attaining of Knowledge and Cer- 
anty it is requiſite, that we have determined Ideas: required t0 
nd to make our Knowledge real, it is requiſite, mate it real, 
f hat the Ideas anſwer their Archetypes. Nor let it be 
ondred, that I place the Certainty of our Knowledge in the Con- 
Neration of our Ideas, with fo little Care and Regard ( as it may 
em) to the real Exiſtence of Things: Since moſt of thoſe Dil 
Pourſes, which take up the Thoughts and engage Diſputes of 
mole who pretend to make it their Buſineſ to enquire after Truth 


and 


Exiſtence not 
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the ſquaring of a Circle, conick Sections, or any other part of 


but their Demoſtrations, which depend on their Ideas, are the 


_ Offices leſs true, becauſe there is no Body in the World that exac; 
ly practiſes his Rules, and lives up to that Pattern of a vertuoy 
Man, which he has given us, and which exiſted no where, when 
he writ, but in Lea. If it be true in Speculation, 7. e. in Lea, thy 


ſences, but thoſe Ideas, which are in the Minds of Men. 


Lauſe moral I. f guſtice and ee What confuſion of Ver 


yo e tues and V ices, if every one may make what Len 
and naming, of them he pleaſes? No confuſion nor diſorder ini 


Angles: that is, in plain Engliſb, change the Names of the Figure 


188 Reality of Knowledge. | 
and Certainty, will, I preſume, upon Examination be. found o 
be general! Propoſitions, and Notions in which Exiſtence is not at 
all concerned. All the Diſcourſes of the Mathemarticians aboy 


Mathemaricks, concern not the Exiſtence of any of thoſe F igurez 


me, whether there be any Square or Circle exiſting in the Word 
or no. In the {ame manner, the Truth and Certainty of nora 
Diſcourſes abſtracts from the Lives of Men, and the Exiſtence at 
thoſe Vertues in the World, whereof they treat: Nor are Tull) 


Murt her deſerves Death, it will alſo be true in Reality of any Acton 
that exiſts conformable to that Idea of Murther. As for othe 
Actions, the Truth of that Propoſition concerns them not. And 
thus it is of all other Species of Things, which have no other I 


, Ne... 


Ne 8. 9. But it will here be ſaid, that if mora! Kym WW The 
Nor will it be ledge be placed in the Contemplation of our own 
eſs true or moral Ideas, and thoſe, as other Modes, be of ou 
certain, be own making, What ſtrange Notions will there b {18 


the Things themſelves, nor the Reaſonings abau 
them; no more than (in Mathetnaticks ) there would be a DiſturW dhe 
bance in the Demonſtration, or a change in the Properties of Fil 

gures, and their Relations one to another, if a Man ſhould mak A1 
à Triangle with four Corners, or a Trapezium with four right 


and call that by one Name, which Mathematicianscall'd ordim 8. 
rily by another. For let a Man make to himſelf the Lea of a Ft 
gure With three Angles, whereof one is a right one, and calli 
if he pleaſe, Equilaterum or Trapezium, or any thing, elſe, the Pro 
perties of, and Demonſtrations about that Idea, will be the ſam; 
as if he call'd jt a Rectangular Triangle. I conteſs, the change « 
the Name, by the impropriety of Speech, will at firſt diſturb hin | 
who knows not what Idea it ſtands for: but as ſoon as the Figuſ PF h. 
is drawn, the Conſequences andDemonſtration are plain and de 
Juſt the fame & it in moral Knowledge, let a Man have the 
of taking from others, without their Conſent, what their home 
Induſtry has pofſeſſed them of, and call this Juſtice, if he pleak 


S Heichat takes the Name hero without the Iden put to it, will 
be miſlalcen, by joining another Idaa of his own to that Name: 
But: ſtrip the Idea of that Name, or take it ſuch: as it is i the 
Speakers Mind, and the fame Things will agree to itz as if yo 
| calfdcitdnjuſtice. Indeed, wrong Names in moral Diſtourſes, 
| breed: uſually more diſorder, becauſe they are not fo eaſily re- 
| ificd) as ja Mathematicks, Where che Figure once dfawh 8 
| ſeen, males the Name uſeleſs and of ho force. + For what need of 
e Sign, when the Thing ſignified is preſent and in view ? But 
ia moral Names, that cannot be ſo eaſily and ſhortly. done, bes 
quſe of the many: decompoſitions that go to the milking up the 
| complex. Idea of thoſei Modes. Bur yet for all che gnſcalling of 
| any.of thoſe Idea, cbntrary to; the uſual ſignificktion of the 
Words of that Language, Hinders not, but that we may have 
cettain and demonftrative.Knowledge'of: their ſeveral Agree: 
ments and Difggretments, if we wilk carefully, as in Mathema- 
| ucks, keep :tol che dame prediſe Ideas, and trace them in their ſe- 
verab Relations one ta àunther, wichnut being led away by their 
Names. f wa but ſc parat thel en under conſideration frog] 
| the; Sign that ſtands for ary our Knowledge goes tqually on 1 


Welmake;ufe of) 573 6 
s 102:One thillg-more we are to talte notice of, Miſ-zaming 
That here GOD, or any other Law: maker hach 4.ffarb, not 
2 Moral Names, chere they Hawe made - Cerraint 


belongs 3 and there it is not ſaſe to apply or uſe” E 

them otherwile: But in other caſesꝰ tis bare impro - 
gricty of Speech to apply chem contrary to the common uſag? 
ol the Country. But yet even chis tdo diſturbs not the Cer- 


im S. 11. Iban There is angther fort of comple ? 
en, which bting referred to * without Ideas of Sb: 
may differ. from them, and ſo our Knowledge fances haut 


Coutemplation and comparing of thoſe even nick · nam d Ideas 


hre our Ideas of Zubſtances; which conſiſting of a Ypes wir heat 
Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſuppoſed: taken from“ 
the Works of Nature may yer vary from them 
by having more or different Ideas united in them, than are to 

found united in the things themſelves: From whence it comes 
to paſs, that they may, and often do fail of being exactly con- 
formable ta Things themſelve. e 
plegk Voll. II. 5 0 
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ibe Diſcovery.of teal; Truth and Certainty, whatever Sounds 
| the Eſſence of that Species 10 which that Name #f-*he Know: | 
| $ainty. of that Knowledge, wich is till to be had by 4 ue 


about them, may come ſhort of being real. Such r - Arches 
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So far 45 they ſtancet, which, by being conformable to Things L | 
J 


depend, and which really ia the cauſe af the: ſtrict union of ſomt 
are very few of them, that we can be ſure are, or are not in. 


our Ideas being thus prue, though 3 very ekact Ce 


dence join together again, and ſo make abſtract Idear of Sub 


out by Names. Freedom and lefs Confuſion, than perhaps by 5 
— = _ NET 
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| S. 11. I fay then, that to have Ideas of $44. 
agree with may afford us rea! Knowledge, it is not enough, 
zhoſe, ſo far as in Modes, to ut together ſuch Ideas as have no 
z Know: inconſiſtence, though they did never before ſo 
ledge concern: exiſt. N. g. tha Ideas, of Sacrilege or Perjury, Gs, 
— 155 were as real and true 1deds before, as after the Ex 
"ea... ſtence of anyſuck Fact. But our Ideas of Subſtarcy 
being ſuppoſed Copies, and: referred to Archerye, 
without us, muſt {till be taken from ſomething that does or hy 
exiſted ; they mult not conſiſt of Ide put together at the ple 
ſure of out Thoughts; without un Bdeolen they were taken 
from, though we can perceive no inconſiſtence in ſuch a Com 
bination. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe we knowing nat wha 


real Conſtitution it is of Subſtances, v our ſimple 140 


of them one with: another, and the excluſion of others; ther 


conhiſtent in Nature, any farther: than Experience and ſenſibe i 
Obſervation reaches. Herein therefore is founded the reality ef 
our Knowledge concerning Sulſtancen, that; all bur, complex Ian 
of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of ſack 
ſimple ones, ag bave been'diſcavercd to:co-exiſt in Nature. And 


ies, are yet the Subjects of real (as far as we have any ) Ky i 


ledge of them. Which (as has been already ſhewed ) will not To 


be found to reach very far: But fo far as it does, it will ſtill be 
real Knowledge. Whatevet Tdeas we have; the Agreement ue! 
kind they have with others, will till e eee If choſe 

Ideas be abſtrat, it will be general Knowledge. But to make ſ 
it real concerning Subſtances, the Idea muſt be taken from the 
real Exiſtence of things. Whatever fimple: Ideas: have been 0 
found to co-exiſt in any Subſtance, theſe we may with Conß 


ances. For whatever have once had an union in Nature, may I. 
be united again. VVVVVVCCVVV woyeps "SEMI N 


Is our Benzler a. $3 his, if we rightly. conſider, and | 
leur Subſt ances, we  ©fine 1081 aur Thoughts and abſtract Ideas to By 
muſt conſider Idras, Names, as if there were, or could be no other | 
and not confine our Sorts of Things, than what known Name: 
Thoughts to Names or had already determined, and as it were. fe d 
Species ſuppaſed ſet out, We ſhould think of Fhings wich greatet Mitt 
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have lived forty Tears together, without any appearance of Rea- 


3 dice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe Suppoſition, that 


2 BE theſe two Names, Man and Beaſt, ſtand for diſtin Species ſo 


fett out by real Eſſences, that there an come no other Species 
between them: Whereas if we will abſtract from thoſe Names, 
* and the Suppoſition of ſuch ſpecifick Eſſences made by Nature, 


5 | wherein all Things of the ſame Nenominations did exactly and 


cqually partake 514 we would not fancy, that there were a cer- 


en © tain number of thefe. Eflences, wherein all Things, as in Molds, 


ba © were caſt and formed, we ſhould find that the Idea of the Shape, 
Motion, and Life of a Man without, Reaſon, is as much a di- 


4% findt des, and makes as much a diſtinct ſort of Things from 
Man and Beaſt, as the Idea of the Shape of an 4/5 With Reaſon, 
vould be different from either that of Man or Beaſt, and be a 
0 Species of an Animal between, i or diſtinct from both. 8 
0 . 14. Here every body will be ready to ak, 
10 if Chengelings may be ſuppoſed ſomething between Object ion a. 


Man and Beaſt, Pray what are they 2. L anſwer, E = 


uc Changeli ich 1 , | © Changeling, 
a gelinge, which: is as good a Word to fignity e 


nc ſomething different from the ſignification of MAN „ | 
C or BEAST, as the Names Man and Beaſt are to ps pg 
dave ſignifications different one from the other. Reaft, er- 
Ih This, well conſidered, would refplve this matter, jwered, 

de and ſhe / my meaning without any more ado. But 


/ Nr body 5 
. tam not fo unacquamred with the Zeal of ſome Men, which 
„rwables them to ſpin Conſequences, and to ſee Religion threatned, 


"7 whenever any one ventures to quit their Forms of Speaking 
de as not to foreſee, what Names ſuch a, Propoſition as this is like 
edo be charged with: And without doubt it will be asked, If 
chagelings are | ſomething between Man and Beaſt, what will 
become of them in the other World? To which I anſwer, 
.lt concerns me not to know or enquire. To their own Ma- 
fer they ftand or fall. It will make their ſtate neither better 
nor worſe, whether we determine any thing of it, or no. They 
are in the Hands of a faithful Creator and a bouatiful Father, 
no diſpoſes not of his Creatures according to our narrow 


* Thoughts or Opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them according to 
_ Names and Species of our Contrivance, And we that know ſo 


pittle of this preſerit World we are in, may, I think, content 
f ws (elves without being, peremptory in defaging the different 
3 | O 2 ſtates, 


do, Twould poſſibly be thought a bold Paradox, if not a very 
dungerous Falſhood, if I ſhould fay, that ſome Changelings, who. 


ſon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaſt : Which Preju- 
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RR Reality of | Knowledge. 
ſtates, which Creatures ſhall come into, When they go off this 
Stage. It may luffice vs, that he hath made known to all 
thoſe, who are capable of Inſtruction, Diſcourſe, and Reaſon. 
ing, that they ſhall come to an account, and receive according 
to what they have hr nt fac i Hei Doe wn 
S. 15. But, Secondly, J anſwer, The fofce of theſe Mens 
Queſtion, (viz. will you deprive Changelings.of a future ſtate?) 
is founded on one of two Suppoſitions, which are both falle. 
The firſt is, that all Things that have the outward Shape and 
Appearance of a Man, muſt neceffarily be defigned to an im. 
mortal future Being, after this Life. Or, ſ:condly, chat what. 
ever is of humane Birth, muſt be fo. Fake away theſe Ina. 
ginations, and ſuch Queftions will be groundleſs and ridiculouz 
] deſire then thoſe, who think there is no more but an acciden- 
tal difference between themſclves and Changelings, the Efence 
in both being exactly the ſame, to conſider, whether they can 
imagine e to any outward ſhape of the By 
dy ; the very propoſing it, is, I ſuppoſe, enough to make then 
dilown it, No one yer; that ever I heard of, how. much foe. 
ver immerſed in Matter, allow'd it Excellency to any Figure 
of the groſs ſenſible outward par&, as to affirm eternal Life 
due to it, or neceſſary conſequence of it; or that any Maſs of 
| Matter ſhould, after its diflolution here, be apain reſtored here 
after to an everlaſting ſtate of Senſe, Perception, and Know. 
ledge, only becauſe it was molded into this or that Figure, and 
had ſuch a particular frame of its viſible parts. Such an Ops 


ion as this, placing Immortality in a certain ſuperficial Figure, 


turns out- of doors all conſideration of Soul or Spirit, upon 
whoſe Account alone ſome corporeal Beings have hitherto been 
Toncluded immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more 
to the outſide, than inſide of Things; to place the Excellency 
of a Man, more in the external Shape of kis Body, than inter 
nal Perfect ions of his Soul: which is but little better than to 


annex the great and ineſtimable Advantage of Immortality 
and Life everlaſting, which he has above other material Be: 
ings, to annex it, I ſay, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Fx 


ſhion of his Coat. For this or that ourward Make of ou 
Bodies, no more carries with it the Hopes of an eternal Durs 


tion, than the Faſhion of a Man's Suit gives him reaſonable 


grounds to imagine it will never wear out, or that it will make 
him immortal. Twill perhaps be faid, that no Body thinks 


that the Shape makes any thing immortal, but 'tis the Shape 


is the Sign of-a rational Soul within, Which is immortal. 4 
1 8 9 971 ” * wWondet 


. Reality of Knowledye. 19? 
wonder who made it the Sign of any ſuch Thing: for bare. 
iy faying it, will not make it ſo. It would require ſome 
© Proofs to perſuade one of it. No Figure that I know ſpeaks 
any ſuch Language. For it may as rationally be concluded, 
E that the head Body of a Man, wherein there is to be found 
na more Appearance or Action of Life, than there is in a 
) W Statue, has yet nevertheleſs a living Soul in it, becauſe of 
its Shape; as that there is a rational Soul in a Changeling, 
| WW becauſe he has the Outſide of a rational Creature, when his 
„Actions carry far Jeſs Marks of Reaſon with them, in the 
- W whole courſe of his Life, than what are to be found in 
a many a Beaſt. „„ 3 „ 
8 S. 16. But *tis the iſſue of rational Parents, Monfeer:. 
and muſt therefore be concluded to have a ra- 
& W cional Souk I know not by what Logick you muſt ſo con- 
an WW clude. . E am fure this is a Concluſion, that Men no where 
| allow of. For if they did, they would not make bold, as 
em WW every-where they do, to deſtroy ill- formed and miſ ſhaped 
Productions. Ay, but theſe are Monſters. Let them be ſo; 
ure What will your driveling, unintelligent, intractable Change- 
| ling be? Shall a Defect in the Body make a Monſter; a De- 
of W ſect in the Mind, (the far more Noble, and, in the common 
ere. Phraſe, the far more Eſſential Part) not? Shall the want of 
[a Noſe, or a Neck, make a Monſter, and put ſuch Iſſuc out 
and of the rank of Men; the want of Reaſon and Underſtanding, 
Jpr IF not ? This is to bring all back again, to what was exploded 
ure, juſt now: This is to place all in the Shape, and to take 
10 WW the Meaſure of a Man only by his Out-fide. To ſhew thar, 
according to the ordinary way of Reaſoning in this Matter, 
{People do lay the whole ſtreſs on the Figure, and reſolve 


ency Wine whole Eſſence of the Species of Man (as they make it) 
ner ¶ into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable ſoever they diſown 
n 10 Wi, we necd but trace their Thoughts and Practice a little far- 
ality ther, and then it will plainly appear. The well-thaped Change- 
| Ber og a Man, has a rational Soul, tho it, appear not; this is 
* paſt doubt, ſay you. Make the Ears a litile longer, and more 


pointed, and the Noſe a little flatter than ordirary, and then 
you begin to boggle: Make the Face yet narrower, flatter, 
nd longer, and then you are at a ſtand: Add-ſtill, more 
Ind more of the Likeneſs of a Brute to it, and let the Head 


hinks he perfectly that of ſome other Animal, then preſemly 'tis 
hape n Monſter 5 and tis. Demonſtration with you that it hath no 
ul. 1 ational Soul, and muſt be deſtxoy/d. Where_now (I. ask.) 
nder 5 e | O 2 all, 


194 Reality of Knowledge. 
ſhali be the juſt meaſure; which the - utmoſt Bounds of that 
Shape, that carries with it a rational Soul? For ſince chere 
has been Humane Fetuss produced, half Beaſt, and half 
Man; and others three parts one, and one part tother; and 
ſo it is poſſible they may be in all the variety of Approaches 
to the one or the other Shape, and may have ſeveral degree; 
of Mixture of the Likeneſs of a Man, or a Brute, I would 
gladly know what are thoſe preciſe Lineaments, which a0 
cording to this Hypotheſis, are, or are not capable of a n. 
tional Soul to be joined to them. What ſort. of Outſide i; 
the certain Sign chat there is, or is not ſuch an Inhabitan 
within? For till that be done, we talk at random of Ma: 
and ſhall always, I fear, do ſo, as long as we give our ſelves 
up to certain Sounds, and the Imaginations of ſettled and 
fixed Species in Nature, we know not what. Bur after all, | 
deſire it may be conſidered, that thoſe who think they have 
_ anſwered the Difficulty, by telling us, that a miſ-ſhaped 
Fætis is a Monſter, run into the ſame Fault they are arguing 
againſt, by conſtituting a Species between Man and Real. 
For what elſe, I pray, is their Monſter in the caſe, (if th: 
Word Monſter ſignifies any thing at all) but ſomething ac 
ther Man nor Beaſt, but partaking fomewhar of either: 
And juſt fo is the Changeling before mentioned. So neceſſary 
is it to quit the common Notion of Species and Eſſences i 
we will truly look into the Nature of Things, and examine 
them, by what our Faculties can diſcover in them as they exil, 
and not by groundleſs Fancies, that have been taken u 
about them. | 


5. 17. I have mentioned this here, becaut 


Words and I think we cannot be too cautious that Word: 


Species. and Species, in the ordinary Notions which ve 
| have been uſed to of them, impoſe not on ui 


For I am apt to think, therein lies one great obſtacle to ou 
clear and diftin& Knowledge, eſpecially in reference to Sub- 
| ſtances; and from thence has roſea great part of the Difficuk 


ties about Truth and Certainty. Would we accuſtom ou 


ſelves to ſeparate Contemplations and Reaſonings from Words 
we might, in a great meaſure, remedy this Inconvenience 
within our own Thoughts: But yet it would ſtill diſturbus 
in our Diſcourſe with others, as long as we retained the Or 
nion, that Species and their Eflences were any thing elſe but 
our abſtract Ideas, { ſuch as they are) with Names annexed 


1 * 


to them, to be the ſigus of them. 
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8.18. Wherever we perceive the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of any 0 our Ideas there is cer Recapitula- 
din Knowledge: and wherever we are fure ton. 

© thoſe Ideas agree with the pe Fa A 
there is certain real Knowledge. Of which Agreement of our 
lia with the reality of Things, having here gien the 
marks, I think I have ſhewn whetein it is, that Certainty, real 
| Cereainzy, conliſts, Which whatever it was to others, was, 
I confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe Dejiderata which I 
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| found great want of. 
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xi Of Truth in General. 

al . 1. Hat is Truth, was an Enquiry What Truth 
th: | many Ages ſince; and it being 

ner that which all Mankind either 


der: do, or pretend to ſearch after, it cannot but be worth our 
n while carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts; and fo acquaint 
SI | our ſelves with the Nature of it, as to obſerve how the 
nit Mind diſtinguiſhes it from Falſhood. on 

S. 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper A right join- 
| WIE import of the Word, to ſignify nothing but che ing, or ſepa- 
| joining or ſeparating of Signs, as the Things ſignified Vat ing of 


caul by them, do agree or diſagree one with another. The 5b Ta 
Wort: | joining Or ſeparating of Signs here meant is what 3 4 
\ VB by another Name, we call Propoſition, So that 


h 
WF Truth properly ongs only to Propoſitions : 
whereo 
there are two ſorts of Signs commonly made uſe of, viz. Ideas 
ud Words. =O 
| $. 3. To form a clear Notion of Truth, it is Mhich mate 
very neceſſary to conſider Truth of Thought, and mental or 
Truth of Words, diſtinctly one from another: 44754! Propo- 
but yet it is very difficult to treat of them aſun- Ftions. 
der. Becauſe it is unavoidable, in treating of 
j Mental Propoſitions, to make uſe of Words: and then the In- 
| ſtances given of Mental Propofitzons, ceaſe immediately to be 
barely Mental, aud become Verbal. For a mental Propoſition 
” | O 4 being 


there are two Sorts , viz. Mental and Verbal 32 
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being nothing but a bare Conſideration of the Ideas, as they Þ- 
are in our Minds ſtripp'd of Names, they loſe the Nature of 
purely mental Propoſitzons, as ſoon as they are put into Words 0 
1 And that which makes it yet harder to treat rf w 
mental and verbal Propoſitions, Kerken is, That 
inking and Rex. 
be treated of. ſonings witHin themſelves, make uſe of Words WW T 
inſtead of Ideas, at leaſt when the Subject of their pc 
Meditation contains in it complex Ideas. + Which is a great Evi. WM * 
dence of the ImperfeQion and Uncertainty of our Idea of that ſta 
wan, and may, if attentively made uſe of, ſerve for a mark to ze 
ew us, what are thoſe Things, we have clear and perfe& IWF jut 
eſtabliſhed Ideas of, and what not. For if we will curiouſly 
obſerve the way our Mind takes in Thinking and Reaſoning, I 14 
we ſhall ind, I ſuppoſe, that when we make any Propoſitiom E/ 
within our own Thoughts, about White or Black, Sweet or 80 
Bitter, a Triangle or a Circle, we can and often do frame in our N oft 
Minds the Ideas themſelves, without reflecting on the Names, $i; 
But when we would conſider, or make Propolitious about dg tin 
more complex Ideas, as of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we tor 
uſually put the Name for the Idea: Becauſe the Ideas theſe Names 
ſtand for, being for the moſt part imperfe&, contuſed, and un: I th: 
determined, we reflect on the Names themſelves, becauſe they I the 
are more clear, certain, and diſtinct, and readier occur to out do! 
Thoughts than the pure Ideas: and fo we make uſe of theſe I Pr 
Words inſtead of the Ideas themſelves, even when we would Wb 
meditate and reaſon within our ſelves, and make tacit mental I Pu: 
Propoſitions. In Subſtances, as has been already noted, this is IM wh 
occaſioned by the Imperfection of our Ideas: We making the N call 
Name ſtand for the rea! Eſſence, of which we have no Idea at all, I we 
In Modes, it is occaſioned by the great Number of {ſimple ed, 
that go to the making them up. For many of them being com- ¶ Di- 
ounded, the Name occurs much eaſier than the complex Ata it ma. 
Fel which requircs Time and Attention to be recollected, and Nu 
exactly repreſented to the Mind, even in thoſe Men, who have Th 
formerly been at the Pains to do it; and is utterly impoſfibleto I tha 
be done by thoſe, who though they have ready in their Me. Par 
rgory, the greateſt part of the common Words of their Lay: No. 
guage, yet perhaps, never troubled themſelves in all their Lives, of! 
to conſider what preciſe eas the moſt of them ſtood for. Some A. 
confuſed or obſcure Notions have ſerved their turns; and many Lin 
who talk very much of Religion and Conſcience, of Church and Þ Mer 
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Truth. We muſt, I fay, obſerve two forts of Pro- 


poſitions, that We are capable of making. 


92 


Firſt, Mental, wherein the Ideas, in our Under- 
ſtandings are without the uſe of Words ut ro- 


Truth in General. 19 


© c<aly, and, Choler, would, perhaps, have little. left in their 
Thoughts and Medirarions, if one ſhould de ſire them to think 
only of the Things themſelves, and lay by thoſe Words, with 
which they ſo often confound others, and not ſeldom them- 
Ia itt to ano oF 6 vc ved 
to return to toe, Cophgeratign, of Being no-- 


thing but rhe 
Joining, or ſee, 
parating I- 
deas without 


14 Tbs © . | » H * 
ether, or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving or _ 5 
# judging of their Agreement, or Diſagreement. _ : 


| ' Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Words the Signs of our 
© Ideas put together or ſeparated in Affirmative or Negative Sentences, 
| By which way of aſhrming or denying, theſe Signs, made by. 
Sounds, are as it were put together or ſeparated one from an- 


| other. So that Propolition conſiſts in joining, or ſeparating 
| Signs, and Truth conſiſts in the putting together, or ſepara- 


| ting theſe Signs, according as the Things, which they fland 


| for, agree or diſagrec. 
2 2 


S. 6. Eve 
that the Min 


the Agreement or Difagreement of any of its Idea, 


q 


one 


s Experience will fatisfy him, hex mental 


either by percciving or ſuppoſing Propoſitions ' 


contain reaf 


does tacitly within it ſelf put them into a kind of Tu, a 


Fropoſition affirmative or negative, or neg ive, 
| which [ have endeavoured to expreſs by the Terms 


when ver- 


bal. 


| Putting together and Sep rating. But this Action of the Mind, 
| which is ſo familiar to every 'Thinking and Reaſoning Man, is 
eaſier to be conceived by reflecting on whar paſſes in us, when 


ve affirm or deny, than to be explained by Words. When a 


Man has in his Mind the 14ea of two Lines, viz. the Side and 
| Diagonal of a Square, whereof the Diagonal is an Inch long, he 


may have the Idea allo of the Diviſion o 


that Line, intoa certain 


Number of equal Parts; of into Five, Ten, an Hundred, 1 
T 


| Thouſand, or any other 
that Inch Line, being diviſible or nor diviſible, into ſuch equa] 
| Parts, as a certain Number of them will be c 

{NOW Whenever he perceives, believes, or 1 
of Diviſibility to agree or diſagre to his Idea of that Line, he, as 


mber, and may have the Idea of 


to the Side: line. 
{es ſuch a kind 


it were, joins or ſeparatss thoſe two. Ideas, viz, the Idea of that 


| Line, and the Idea of that kind of Diviſibility, and ſo makes 4 
mental Propoſition, which is true of falſe, accoxding as ſucha 


by ; 
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really agree to that Line ox no. When Ideas are ſo put together, 
or ſeparated in the Mind, as they, or the Things they ſtand 
do agree, or not, that is, asT may call it, 'mental Truth. But 
Truth of Words is ſomething more, and that is the afficming or 
denying of Words one of another, as the Ideas they ſtand for 
agree or diſagree: And this again is two-fold. Either purely Ver 
bal, and trifling, which I ſhall ſpeak of, Chap. 10. or Real and in. 
ſtructive; which is the Object of that real Knowledge, which 

we have ſpoken of already, ON 
Objeffion 8. g But here - will be apt to occur the 
Zainſt ver- fame Doubt about Truth, that did about Knoy. 
bal Truth, ledge: And it will be objected, That if Truth be 
that thus it: nothing but the joining or ſeparating of Words in 
way all be Propoſitions, as the Ideas they ſtand for agree or dil. 
chiwericol. agree in Mens Minds, the Knowledge of Truth i 
not ſo valuable a Thing, it is taken to be; nor worth 
the Pains and Time Men imploy to the ſearch of it: ſince h 
this account, it amounts to no more than the Conformity of 
Words, to the Chimera's of Mens Brains. Who ies not what 
odd Notions many Mens Heads are fill'd with, and what ſtrange: 
Ideas all Mens Brains are capable of? But if we reſt here, we 
know the Truth of nothing by this Rule, but of the viſionan 
World in our own Imaginations; nor have other Truth, but 


what as much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and Hork 
For thoſe, and the like, may be Ideas in our Heads, and ham 


their Agreement and Diſagreement there, as well as the Ide 
of real Beings, and fo have as true Propoſitions made abou 


them. And *rwill be altogether as true a Propoſition, to ſay al 


Centaurs are Animals, as that all Men are Animals; and the Cer 
tainty of one, as great as the other. For in both the Propoli 


tions, the Words are put together according to the Agreemem 


of the Heas in our Minds: And the Agreement of the Idea d 
Animal, with that of Centaur, is as clear and viſible to the Mind, 
as the Agreement of the Idea of Animal, with that of Man; and 


fo thee two Propo ſit ions are equally true, equally certain. Bu 


of what uſe is all ſuch Truth to us? 

real Truth i: Loing Chapter, to diſtinguiſh real from imaginar) 
about Ideas Knowledge, might ſuffice here, in anſwer to thi 
agreeing io Doubt, to diſtinguiſh real Truth from chimerical, a 
Things. (if you pleaſe,) barely nominal, they depending 
bothon the ſame foundation; yet it may not be 
ami here again to conſider, that though our Words fignih 


Auſperel,, SW. Though what has been ſaid in the fon 


.. 
- 
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nothing 
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bing but. our 14 fn yer being deſigned by em to ignify 


into Propoſitions, 


Things, the Trusb they contain, when put into 
Til be n Keas in t Mind, 


only Verbal, when they ſtand | 


& that have not an Agreement with the Reality of Things. 


Junder the diſtinction of Verbal and Real; that, being only ver- 
% Truth, wherein Terms ate joined according to the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Idea: they ſtand for, without re- 
Igarding whether our Ideas are ſuch, as really haye, or are ca- 
Enable of having an exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they 
contain rea! Truth, when theſe Signs are joined, as our Ideas 
Jagree; and when our Ideas are ſuch as we know are capable 
85 having an Exiſtence in Nature: which in Subſtances ſhe 
cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted. 

8. 9. Truth is the marking down in Words, 1 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas as it is. 0 alfpood is 
& Falſhood is the Marking down in Words, the A- = joining of 
greement or Difagreement of Ideas otherwiſe than ,,; 72 pf rag 
t is. And fo far as theſe Meas thus marked DY klei "ral 
Sounds, agree to their Archety pes, ſo far only is gree. 

the Truth real. The Knowledge of this Truth, 

conſiſts in knowing what Ideas the Words ſtand for, and the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe Ie 
according as it is marked by thoſe Words. 8 
s. 10. But becauſe Words are looked on as the General Pro- 
great Conduits of Truth and Knowledge, and poſition; to be 
that in conveying and receiving of Truth, and treated of 
commonly in reaſoning about it, we make uſe of ore ar Large. 


aud therefore Truth, as well as n may well come 


Words and Propoſitions, I ſhall more at large en- 


quire, wherein the certainty. of real Truths, contained in 
Propoſitions, conſiſts, and where it is to be had; and endea- 
vour to ſhew in what fort of univerſal Propoſitions we are 
capable of being certain of their real Truth, or Falſhood, 

I ſhall begin with general Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſh 
employ our Thoughts, and exerciſe our Contemplation. Ge- 
neral Truths are moſt looked after by the Mind, as thoſe that 


moſt enlarge our Knowledge; and by r Comprehenfive- 


neſs, farisfying us at once of many Particulars, enlarge our 
view, and ſhorten our way to Knowledge, les 
S. 11. Beſides, Truth taken in the ſtrick Moral and 
denſe before · mentioned, there are other forts of metapbyſica! 
Truths; as, 1. Moral Truth, which is ſpeaking 17h. 
Thiogs according to the Perſuaſion of our o] Ss 
inds, 


200 ni vet ſal Propoſitions, 
Minds, though the Propoſition'we ſpeak agree not to the Re: 


; «ity of Tbings. 2. Met aphyſteal Truth, which is nothing hy 
4 «he real Exiſtence of Things, conformable to the Ideas 1, 
a which we have annexed their Names. This, though it ſeen; 
; to confiff n the very Beings of Fhings,' yet when conſider 
4 a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit Propoſition, whe, 
by the Mind joins that particular Thing, to the Idea it had 
4 -before ſettled with a Name to it. But theſe Conſideration; 
11 "of Truth, either having been before taken Notice of . 
not being much to our preſent purpoſe, it may ſuffice here on 
4 to have mentioned them. ee NEED | 
5 | 9 — — — — — eee nemon nome 
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— being quite laid aſide, be the belt 
. and ſureſt way to clear and diſtinct Knowledge: 
yet through the prevailing. Cuſtom of uſing Sounds for Idea 
I rhink it is very ſeldom practiſed, Every one may obſerve 
how common it is for Names to be made uſe of, inſtead of the ef 
14eas themſelves, even when Men think and reaſon within 
their own Breaſts; ccni the Ideas be very complex, and 
made up of a great Collection of ſimple ones. This make 
the conſideration of Words, and Propoſitions, lo neceſſary a part of 
_ the Treatiſe of Knowledge, that tis very hard. to ſpeak "ntelligib 
of the one, without explaining the other. 5 
S. 2. All the Knowledge we have, being only 
1 of particular or general Truths, *tis evident, that 
+ be ante.  Whlqgger may be done in the former of theſe, the 
Rood, but in latte hic is that, which with Reaſon is moſt 
verbal Propoſs- ſought after, can, never be well made known, 
roms, © and is very | ſeldom appreheuded, but as conceived 
l . and expreſſed, in Mordi. It is not therefore out cf 
our way, in the Examination of our Knowledge, to enquite 
into the Truth, ang. Certain, of univerſal Propoſi ions. 
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* 8, 3. But that We. may, not be milled, in this . vertlinij ewa. 
e caſe, b that which zis the Danjex IJ Where, I. lane, Tru he. 
bu ar P he Doubtlulnek of Texts, tis Rt 10 Ob- e ee 
10 mean 7 enn leis O cc ag” Thi 4 and Knowledge: 
oa. ſerve, that Certaini) is two-fold; Coreainry of True OL Oe 
10 and Certainty of Knowledge. Certapnty'of. Truth „ben, ords are. 
a. b put together in Fropoſitions, as exactly, 10 exprel5 the A 68. 
u nent or Diſzgxeement of the, Ideas they ſtand for, as xeally it 
|=. cee e e er to perceive the Agreement or Dit: 
ö egrecvent, of Laage as expretied in any. Propolition.;, I bis we 
Yul) call knowing, on being certain of the Trüth of auy Pro- 
, . lo wh 
Es Now becauts we comet bs fen Ni, ds plas 
l of any: general. Propofirion, unleſs. we know the tien can te 
ME previſe Bounds and fate of the Species its Terms ſtand . known to be 
nz it is neceſſery we ſhould know, the Eſſence of true, where 
each Species, Which is that which ganſtitutes and 2 Eſence e 
bdounds it. This, in all fimple Idea, ang Modes, ech pcie, 
not hard to do. For in theſe, the real and nomi- W ened i, 
ul Eſlence being rhe ſame; or which is all one, , nn. 


the abſtract des, which the general Term ſtands 
br, being the ſole Eflence and Boundary that is or can be ſup- 
ga poſed, ot the Species, there can be no doubt, how far the Spe- 
mes de extends,; or what: Things are. comprehended under each 
del Term: which, tis evident, are all, that have an exact Confor- 
ige: mity with the Idea it ftands fox, and no other. But in Subſtan, 
a, ces, wherein a real Eſſence diltin& from the nominal, is ſuppo- 
re ed to conſtitute, determine, and bound the Species, the Extent. 
the of the general Word is very uncertain : becauſe -not knowing 
hin this real Eſſence, we cannot know. what is, or is not of that. 
and I Species, and conſequently what may, or may not with Certainty: 
kes be affirmed of it. And thus ſpeaking of a Man, or. Gold, or. 
7 {any other Species of natural Subſtances, as ſuppoled conſtituted 
ibly by a preciſe, real Eſſence, which Nature regularly imparts to 
erer individual of that Kind, whereby it is made to be of that 
Species, we cannot be certain of the Truth of:any Affirmation. 
or Negation made of it. For Man, or Gold, taken in this Senſe, 
and uſed for Species of Thin 5 conſtitut by teal Eſſences, 
different from the complex Idea in the Md af the Speaker,“ 
| ſtand for we know not what, and the Extent of theſe 85 cies, 
with ſuch Boundaries, are ſo unknown and l „ that 
it is impoſſible with any certainty, to affirm, that all Men are; 
rational, SN all Gold is yellow. But whiere the. nominal 
| Eilence is kept ton as the Boundary of each Spieties, and Men, 
lis | | exten 
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Sor Dyiverſal Propoſſtiont, 
extend the Application of any general Term no farther that 
to the particular Things, in which the complex Idea it ſtand; 
for is to bg found, there they are in no Danger to miſtake the 
Bounds of tach Speries, nor cancbe in doubt; on this Account, 


whether any Propofirions*be” true, or no; I have choſe w. 
explain this Uncertainty of Propoſitions in this ſcholaſtick wa, Nh 
and bave made uſe of the Terms tms of Eſſence and Species, l M. 
purpoſe . to fſhew the Abſurdity and Inconvenience there is h and 
think of them,” as' of any 'other' fort of Realities, than bare) It 


4 with Names to them. To ſuppoſe, that the g. 
cies of Things are any thing, but the ſorting of them under gs 
neral Names, according as they agree to ſeveral abſtract Ia 
of which we make thoſe Names the Signs, is to confound 
Truth, and introduce "Uncertainty into all general Propoſitions 
that can be made about them. "Though ther@fore"the Thing 
might, to People not poſſeſſed with -ſcholaftick Learning, be 
rhaps treated of, in a better and clearer way: yet thoſe wrong 
Nan of Effentes or Species, having got root in moſt Peopks 
Minds, who have received any FinCture from the Learning, 
which has prevailed in this part of the World, are to be diſc 
vered and removed, to make way for that uſe of Words, which 
ſhould convey certainty with it: 
Si. 5. The” Names of Subſtances then, whenew 
Tit more © mudle 75 ſtand for Species, which are ſuppoſed toh 
particularly" - conſtiruted by real Eſſence, which we know not, at 
concerns Sub- f capable to convey Certainey to the Underſtanding : 
| Propoſitions! made up of 
ich Terms we cannot be fore. The Reaſon 
whereof is plain. For how can we beſure that this or that Que 
lity is in Gola, when we know not what is of is not Gold. Since 


of an Eſſence, which we not knowing, cannot knaw where i 
is, or is not, and ſo cannot be ſure,” that any parcet of Matter in 
the World is or is not in this Senſe Gold; being mcurably igno- 
rant, Whether it has or has not that which mak any thing to 
be called Goldi 3, e. that real Eſſence of Gold whereof we have 
no Idea at all. Thy being as impoſſible for us to know, as it 
is for a blind Man to tell in what Flower the Colour of a Pf 
is, or is not to be found, whilſt he has no Idea of the Colour of ty 
a Panſie at all. Orif we could (which is impoſſible) certainly . 

know) where a teil Eſſence, which we know not, is, v. g. in 
what parcels of Matter the real Eſſence of Gold is, yet could we 
not be ſure, that chis or that Quality could with * 0 

> rm 


E their Truth and. Certainty. 203 
1 kem'd) of Gold; ſince it is impoſſible for us to know, that this 


or that ity or Idea has à neceſſary Connexion With a real 
5 Eflence, of Which we have no Idea at all, whatever Species 
e that ſuppoſed real Eſſence may be imagined to conſtitute. 
* . 5, 6. On the other ſide, the Names of Subſtances, 0 N 
0 hen made uſe of as they Thould be, for the)Ideas The Tak 
Men have, in their Min tho they carry à clear of few uni- 
1 and determinate. Signification with them, wilt nut uerſal Pro- 
n yet ſer vs us to make many univerſal Propoſitions of | peſutrons (row 
% uh. we em be certain. Not becauſe in trrning Su- 
cha uſe of them we are uncertain what Things fances, 51:00, 
® Ware fignificd by them, but becauſe: the complex enn. 
} 


lies they ſtand for, are ſuch Combinations o 

imple ones, as carry not with. them any diſcoverable Conne- 
lon or Repugnancy, but with a very few other" Iden. 
$. 7. The commplex lara, that our Names f 

thi — ol dubſtances properly: ſtand for, are Becauſe Cox 
lleRtio 


hs tions of ſuch Qualities, as have been obſer. | exiftznce of + | 
4 ed to co-exiſt in an unknown Subſtratum Which deas in few 
all Subſtance; but what other Qualitics neceſ-'|Ceſes #2 be 
k ily co-exilt with ſuch Combinations, we cans Lw. 


ot certainly know, unleſs we can diſcoveritheis 


„but & very littie way in; and in all their Econdary Opal 
, ve can diſcover no Connexion at all, for the Reaſons 
: Nentioned, Chan 3. eig. 1. Becauſe we know not the real 
7 onſtitutions of Subſtances, *on which each ſecondary Quality 
an ticularhy depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ferve 
Qi only: for:experimental (notuniverſal) Rnowledpe; and reach 
ace Nich Certainty no fartherz than that bare Inſtancè. Becauſe 
Under ſtandings can diſcover no conceivable Connexion 
„ eween any ſecondary Quality, and any Modification whatſo- 
er in er of any of the primary ones. And therefore there are 
i gro- en tew general Propoſitions to be made concerning Subſtatr- 
ng to if which can carry with them undoubred Certamy, © 


S. 8. Al Gold 55 fixed, is a Propoſition woe 

auh we cannot be certain of, how univerſally taftanct'ih 
oeh erer it be beheved. For if, according to The Gl. 

ur fee Imagination of the Schools, any one fup> © " 

in} es the Term Gold to ſtand for a Species of Things fer out 
g. in Nature, by a real Eſſence belonging to it, tis evident he 
d we us not what particular Subſtances are of that Species; 
de ad ſo cannot, with certainty, affirm any thing univertally of 
| | Cold. 
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nexion that Malleableneſs. has (if ir has any) with choſe othe tho 


202 . (Univerſal Propofuttons, 
GaMld.: But if he makes Gold ſtand for a Species, determined b) il 
nominal Eſſence, let the nominal:Effence; for example, be the 
complex Ia of a Budy, of a certain yellow Colour, malleable, full, WM 
and heavier: than any other khows ; in this proper uſe of th 
Word Gold, there is no 1 know what is, or ĩs not Cl 
But yet no other Quality carl with:Certainty: be univerſally 1; 
firmed or denied of G pla, but what bath a diſcoverable-Conney; | 
on, or. Inconfiſtenicy with that: nina Eſfenck. zFixedneſs, HI noi 
example, hauing no neceſſary Connexion that we can dl the 
cover” with the Colour, Weightʒ or any other ſimple Ide tio 
our complex one, or wich the whole Combination together ho- 
it is ĩimpoffible that we ſfwuld oertainly know chè Truth d Kn 
this Propolition, : That all Gul m He. 101 Ui 
-::$.. 9. As there is no diſcurerable Connexion between Fir tha 
neſs, and thei Colour, Weight, and other, fimple' Ideus of thu and 
nominal Eſſence: gf: G ſa if1we.miake:our:icomplex Idea or 
Gold, a Body yellow: fufibley Huctile mergbey, -and:Jrxed,. we ſhil the 
be at the ſame Uncertaintꝝ concerning Seubilsty in Ag. Regis; con 
and for the ſage! Reaſon. Since we can never, from Con. tur 
deration of the ideas themſęlves with Certainty affirm or dem to 
of a Body, whoſe complex idea is made up of yellow; ve (11 


weighty, ductile, fuſibie, and fixed that its ſoluble in A cet! 


Mis: And iſo on of che reſt of its Qualities. I would glad/ hoy 
meet with bone general Affrimation, concerning any Quality d of 
Gold, that any ont can certainly know is in, It will, u Kn. 
doubt, be preſently objected, Is. not ;this an univerſal certain tha 
Propolition,. 4 Gold is malleable)? ,- To. which I anſwer, ki wü 
@; very certain Propoſition, if Malleableneſs bea part af tif mo 
complex Idea the word Gold Bands for. But then here id nothing ſen 
affirmed of Goll, but that that: Sound ſtands for an Idea i an 
Which; Aa leableneſt is contained And ſuch a ſort of Tru can 
and Certainty ab this, it is to ſays Centauris four Hboted. Bu cer! 
if Malleableneſ makes not a part of the ſpecifick Eſſence ie aſſu 


Name Gold ſtands for, tis Plain; Al Gold is malleable, is not "x 


certain Propoſitign.:.- Becauſe let: the complex Idea of Gu e 
be made up of which ſoever of its other Qualities you pleak, 2 
Malleableneſt will not appear ta depend on that complex Liig g 
nor follow from cany ſimple one contained in it. The Cor 


Qualities, being only by the Intervention of the real Conkt 
zution of its inſenſible parts, Which, fince we know not; d 
impothble;we ſhould perceiye that Connexion, unleſs we coul 
qiſcover that which ties them together. 
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nin d in our complex Idea; ſince we perceive 
not their Connexion, or Dependance one on ano- 
ther; being ignorant both of that real Conſtitu- 


Knowledge concerning Subſtances, is not, as in 
other Things, barely of the Relation of two Idea, 
dat may exiſt ſeparately; but is of the neceſſary Connexion 
and Co- exiſtence of ſeveral diſtinct Ideas in the ſame Subject, 
or of their Repugnances ſo to co-exiſt. Could we begin at 
the other end, and diſcover what it was, wherein that Colour 
conſiſted, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what Tex- 
ture of Parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fix'd, and fit 
co be diffolv'd in this fort of Liquor, and not in another; if 
day) we had ſuch an Idea as this of Bodies, and could per- 


their Truth and Certainty. 


& 10. The more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſting 
Qualities we unite into one complex Idea, under 
one Name, the more preciſe and determinate we 
Signification of that Word ; but yet 


205 


As far as 
any ſuch Co- 
exiſtence _ 
can be 
Eno wn, ſofar 
untverſal 
Propoſitions 
may be cer- 

rain. But 
this will go 
but a little 
way becauſe 


Certainty, in reſpect of other Qualities, not con- 


tion in which they are all founded ; and alſo 
how they flow from it. For the chief part of our 


ceive wherein all ſenſible Qualities originally conſiſt, and 


how they are produc'd ; we might frame ſuch abſtract Ideas 
| of them, as would furniſh us with Matter of more general 
Knowledge, and enable us to make univerſal Propoſitions, 
that ſhould carry general Truth and Certainty with them. But 
whilſt our complex Ideas of the forts of Subſtances, are ſo re- 


mote from that internal real Conſtitution, on which their 
ſenſible Qualities depend, and are made up of nothing but 


an imperfect Collection of thoſe apparent Qualities our Senſes 
can diſcover, there can be very few general Propoſitions con- 


cerning Subttances, of whoſe real Truth we can be certainly 


aſſur d; ſince there are but few ſimple Ideas, of whoſe Con- 
nexion and neceſſary Co-cxiftence, we can have certain and 


undoubted Knowledge. I imagine, amongſt all the ſecondary 


| Qualities of Subſtances, and the Powers relating to them, there 
cannot any. two be nam'd, whoſe neceſſary Co-exiftence, or 


Repugnance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs in 
thoſe of the ſame Senſe, which neceſſarily exclude one ano- 
ther, as J have elſewhere ſhew'd. No one, I think, by the 


Colour that is in any Body, can certainly know what Smell, 


Taſte, Sound, or tangible Qualities it has, nor what Altera- 


Jnons it is capable to make, or receive, on, or from other Bo- 
5 | ) | 
& 10 


dies. 


206 Univerſal Propoſitions, 
dies. The ſame may be ſaid of the Sound or Taſte, Cc. Out 
{pecifick Names of Subſtances ſtanding for any Collections d 
fach Ideas, tis not to be wonder'd, that we can, with then 
make very few general Propoſitions of andoubted real Certaing, 
But yet fo far as any complex Idea, of any fort of Subſtancy 
contains in it any fimple Idea, whoſe neceſſary Co-cxiſteng 
with any other may be difcover'd, ſo far univerſal e 
may with Certainty be made concerning it: v. g. Could ay 
one diſcover a neceſſary Connexion between alleableneſs, aul 
the Glow or Weight of Gold, or any other part of the comple 
idea ſignify d by that Name, he might make a certain un; 
verſal Propoſition concerning Gold in this reſpect; and th 
real Truth of this Propoſition. That all Gold is malleable, woul 
be as certain as of this, The three Angles of all right-lin'd Tri 
angles, are equal to two right ones, - 
. 7 4 Had we ſuch Ideas of Subſtances, as t 
The Qun- know what real Conſtitutions produce thoſe ſe 
lities which (ble Qualities we find in them, and how tho 
make our Qualities low'd from thence, we could, by th 
complex ſpecifick Ideas of their real Eſſences in our Mind 
Ideas of more certainly find out their Properties, and dif 


SSS Sgr. . 


3 cover what Qualities they had, or had not, than 
m5 „„ We can now by our Senſes: And to know th 


Properties of Gold, it would be no more neceſlan 
* that Gold ſhould exiſt, and that we ſhould mak 
anperceid d Experiments upon it, than it is neceſſary for ti 
Cauſes, knowing the Properties of a Triangle, that 
1738 Triangle ſhould exiſt in any Matter, the Idea i 
our Minds would ſerve for the one, as well as the ottz 
But we are ſo far from being admitted into the Secrets d 
Nature, that we ſcarce ſo much as ever approach the fil 
Entrance towards them. For we are wont to conſider tt 
Subſtances we meet with, each of them as an entire Thing) 
it {elf, having all its Qualities in it ſelf, and independent d 
other Things; over-looking, tor the moſt part, the Opelat. 
ons of thoſe inviſible Fluids they are encompaſs d with; aid 
upon whoſe Motions and Operatious depend the greateſt pi 
of thoſe Qualities which are taken Notice of in them, ai 
are made by us the inherent Marks of Diſtinction, wherelf 
we know and denominate them. Fut a Piece of Gold 20 
where by it ſelf, ſeparate from the Reach and Influence « 
all other Bodies, it will immediately loſe all its Colour and 
Weight, and, perhaps, Malleablencts too: Which, for oug 
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know, would be chang'd into a perfect Friability. Water 
«i manch to us Fluidity is an eſſential Quality, left © it ſelf, 
an, , would ceaſe to be fluid. But if inanimate Bodies owe fo 
much of their preſent State to other Bodies without them, 
chat they would not be what they appear to us, were thoſe 
Bodies that inviron them remov d, it is yet more ſo in Vege- 


| 24þles, Which are nouriſh'd, grow, and produce Leaves, 
ul Flower, and Seeds, in a conkant Succeſſion, And if we 


nl look a little nearer into the State of Animals, we ſhall find, 
TW that their Dependence, as to Life, Motion, and the moſt con- 
ſiderable Qualities to be obſervd in them, is ſo wholly on 
the / 8 | N 4 5 
ul extrinſical Cauſes and Qualities of other Bodies, that make 
uo part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a Moment without 
chem: Tann yet thoſe Bodies on which they depend, are 
little taken Notice of, and make no part of the complex Ideas 
ne — of e Take the AE but a 2 2005 15 
tee greateſt part of living Creatures, and they preſently loſe 
tk Sake, Life, and Motzon. This the Neceſſty of Breathing has 
ſorc d into our Knowledge. But how many other extrinſi- 
Fa dl, and poſhbly very remote Bodies, do the Springs of thoſe 
tau dmirable Machines depend on, which ate not vulgarly ob- 
ſerv d, or ſo much as thought on; and how many are there, 
which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never diſcover ? The Inhabi- 
tants of this Spot of the Univerſe, though remov'd ſo many | 
Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet depend ſo much on the 
duly temper'd Motion of Particles coming from, or agitated : 
by 1t, that were this Earth remov'd, but a ſmall part of that 
Diſtance out of its 2 Situation, and plac d a little far- 
ther or nearer that Source of Heat, tis more than probable, 
that the greateſt part of the Animals in it, would immedi- 
ately periſh : Since we find them fo often deſtroy'd by an 
Exceſs or Defe& of the Sun's Warmth, which an accidental 
Polition, in ſome parts of this our little Globe, expoſes them 
to. The Qualnics: obſerv'd in a Load-ſtone, mult needs have 
their Source far beyond the Confines of that Body; and the 
Ravage made often on fcveral forts of Animals 3. inviſible 
Cauſes, the certain Death (as we are told) of ſome of them, 
by. barely paſſing the Line, or, as tis certain of others, by 
being remov'd into a neighbouring Country, evidently ſhew, 
chat the Concurrence and Operation of ſeveral Bodies, with 
Which they are ſeldom thought to have any thing to do, 18 
ablolately neceſſary to make them be what they appear to 
us, and to preſerve thoſe Qualities, by which we know and . 
FE: Ta. diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſh them. We are then quite out of the Way, whey 
we think that Things contain within themſelves the Qu. 
lities that appear to us in them: And we in vain ſearch for 
that Conſtitution within the Body of a Fly, or an Elephant 
upon which depend thoſe Qualities and Powers we obſerre 
in them. For which, perhaps, to underſtand them aright, 
we ought” to look, not only beyond this our Earth and At. 
moſphere, but even beyond the Sun, or remoteſt Star our Eyes 
have yet diſcover d. For how much the Being and Open- 
tion of particular Subſtances in this our Globe, depend on 
Cauſes utterly beyond our view, is impoſſible for us to deter. 
mine. We fte and perceive ſome of the Motions, and groſſet 
Operations of Things here about us; but whence the Streams 
come that keep all theſe curious Machines in Motion and 
Repair, how convey'd and modify'd, is beyond our Notice 


and Apprehenſion ; and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may 


ſo fay, of this ftupendious. Structure of the Univerſe, may, 
for onght we know, have ſuch a Connexion and Dependance 
in ther Influences and Operations one upon another, that, 
perhaps, Things in this our Manſion, would put on quite 
another Face, and ceaſe to be what they are, if ſome one o 
the Stars, or great Bodies incomprehenſibly remote from u, 


| ſhould ceaſe to be, or move as it does. This is certain, Things 
however abſolute and entire they ſeem in themſelves, are but 


Retainers to other parts of Nature, for that which they ar: 
inoft taken Notice of by us. Their obſervable Qualitis 
Actions, and Powers, are owing to ſometing without them; 


and there is not ſo ag md and perfect a part, that we 


know, of Nature, which does not owe the Being it has, and 


the Excellencics of it, to its Neighbours ; and we muſt not 


confine our Thoughts within the Surface of any Body, but 
look a great deal farther, to comprehend perfectly thoſe Qua: 
lities that are in it. i 

6. 12. If this be ſo, it's not to be wonder'd, that we hav 
very imperfect Ideas of Subſtances ; and that the real Eſſences 
on which depend their Properties and Operations, are unknown 
to us. We cannot difcover ſo much as that Size, Figur, 
and Texture of their minute and active Parts, which is really 
in them; much leſs the different Motions and Impulſes made 
in, and upon them by Bodies from without, upon which de- 
pends, and by which is form'd the greateſt and moſt remar- 
kable Part of thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and of 
which our complex Ideas of them are made up. = Conl!- 
OR ere | „ eration 


4 
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| eration alone is enough to put, an end to all our Hopes of 
erer having the Ideas of their real Eſſences; which, wiulſt we 
» | want, the nominal Eſſences, we make uſe of inſtead of them, 
ot will be able to furniſh us but very ſparingly with any gene- 
t, „ Knopledge, or univerſal Propolitions capable of real Cer- 


ve WE aint). 1 f * 
„ . 13. We are not therefore to wonder, if (er- , Irment 
t- WW :ainty be to be found in very few general Propo- may reach 


s fitions made concerning Subſtances : Our Know- father, lur 
a- ledge of their Qualities and Properties go very hat is not 
on ſeldom farther than our Senſes reach and inform Anowledge. 
e. us. Poſſibly inquiſitive and obſerving Men may, 
er by Strength of Judgment, penetrate farther, and on Probabilities 
ms {W taken from wary Obſervation, and Hints well laid together, 
nd often gueſs right at what Experience has not yet diſcoverd 
ice to them. But this is but gueſſing ſtill ; it amounts only to 
Opinion, and has not that Certainty which is requiſite to 
ay, WW Knowledgei For all general Knowledge lies only in our own 
nc: W Thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the Contemplation of our 
at, W own abſtract Ideas. Where-ever we perceive any Agreement 
ute or Diſagreement amongſt them, there we have general Knon- 
of ledge; and by putting the Names of thoſe Ideas together ac- 
uw, W cordingly in Propoſitions, can with Certainty pronounce gene- 
"gs, WE Truths. But becauſe the abſtract Ideas of Subſtances, for 
but W which their ſpecifick Names ſtand, whenever they have any 
are diſtinct and determinate Signification, have a diſcoverable 
tes, Connexion or Inconſiſtency with but a very few other Ideas, 
m; the Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions concerning Subſtances, is ve- 

| Iy narrow and ſcanty in that part, which is our principal 
and Enquiry concerning them; and there is ſcarce any of the 
not Names of Subſtances, let the Ideæ it is apply d to, be what it 

| will, of which we can generally, and with Cectainty pro- 
| nounce, that it has or has not this or that other Quality be- 
| longing tv it, and conſtantly co-cxiſting or inconſiſtent with 
| that Idea, where-ever it is to be found. 
5. 14. Before we can have any tolerable Know- 
| edge of this kind, we muſt firſt know what 
| Changes the primary Qualities of one Body, do % 7... 
| regularly produce in the primary Qualities of ano- ledge of 
| ther, and how, Secondly, we mutt know what Subſtances. 
| primary Qualities of any Body, produce certain 
Senſations, or Ideas in us. This is in Truth, no leſs than to 
know all the Effects of Matter, under it divers Modifications 


2 of 
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of Bulk, Figure, Cobeſiom of Parts, Motion, and Reſt 


Which, I think, every Body will aflow, is utterly impoſſible Ar 
to be known by us, without Revelation. Nor if it were re. - 


veal'd to us, what fort of Figure, Bulk, and Motion of Cor. 
puſcles, would produce in us the Senſation of a yelloy Co. 
io, and what ſort of Figure, Bulk, and Texture of Par 
in the Superfices of any Body, were fit to give ſuch Corpuſ. 
cles their due Motion to produce that Colour. Would that 


be enough to make niver ſal Propoſitions with Certainty, con- 10 
cerning the ſeveral forts of them, unlefs we had Facultis MW ren 
acute enough to perceive the precife Bulk, Figure, Texture, N not 
and Motion of Bodies in thoſe minute Parts, by which they I inf 


operate on our Senſes, that fo we might by thoſe frame our Wy; 
abſtract Ideas of them. 1 have mention'd here only corpored 
Subſtances, whoſe Operations feem to lie more level to our 
Underſtandings: For as to the Operations 3 both ther IM 
thinking and moving of Bodies, we at firſt Sight find cut Par 
ſelves at a loſs; though perhaps, when we have apply d out 
Thoughts a little nearer to the Conſideration of Bodies, and noi 
their Operations, and examind how far our Notions, even I Js 
in theſe, reach, with any Clearnefs, beyond ſenſible Matte Nhe 
of Fact, we ſhall be found to confefs, that even in theſe too, Nye 
our Diſcourſes amount to very little beyond perfect Ignc- con 
rance and Incapacity. cert 
2 S. 15. This is evident, the ahſtract complex Ideis Hof i 
Wulf our of Subſtances, for wich their general Names ſtand, Wo f 
| Ideas of not comprehending their real Conſtitutions, ca Non 
ene afford us but very little uniderſal Certainty, Becauſe Nat: 
contain not ö | 
their rea! Our Ideas of them are not made up of that, on 8 
Conſtituti- Which thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and N wh. 
ons, we can would inform our fclves about, do depend, ot din 
make bus with which they have any certain Connexion. N ſucl 
few general V. g. Let the Idea to which we give the Name as 
certain Pro- Man, be, as it commonly is, a Body of the o. Wus, 
pofitions dinary Shape, with Senſe, voluntary Motion, and Fal. 
concernins Reaſon join'd to it. This being the abſtract 1dea, Wto a 
them. and conſequently the Eſſence of our Species Man, Wny' 
we can make but very few general certain Pro- Ween, 
poſitions concerning Man, ſtanding for ſuch an Idea. Be- N eye. 
cauſe not knowing the real Conſtitution on which Senfation, Wons 
Power of Motion, and Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shape, is 
depend, and whereby tliey are united together in the ſame Wis a 
Subject, there are very fery other Qualities, with which we 
| can 


ft. an perceive them to have a neceſſary Connexion; and there- 
le WW re we cannot with Certainty affirm, That al! Men ſicep by 
te · ¶ Intervals; that, no Man can be nouriſh'd b Wood or Stones ; 
d. that all Aen will be peyſon'd by Hemlock: Becauſe theſe Ideas. 
O- have no Connexion nor Repugnancy with this our nominal 
rs BE Effence of Man, with this abſtract. Idea that Name ſtands for. 
ul- WW We muſt in thefe and the like appeal to Tryal in particular 
hat Subjects, which can reach but a little way. We mult con- 
n. tent our ſelves with Probability in the reſt ; but can have no 
ths genera! Certainty, whilſt our ſpecifick Idea of Man contains 
re, not that real Conſtitution, which is the Root wherein all his 
hej inſeparable Qualities are united, and from whence they flow. 
our WW Whilſt our Idea the Word Man ſtands for, is only an im- 
perfect Collection of ſome ſenſible Qualitics and Powers in 
our Wim, there is no diſcernible Connexion or Repugnance be- 
het Wrween our ſpecifick Idea, and the Operation of either the 
out WParts of Hemlock or Stones, upon his Conſtitution. There 
out are Animals that ſafely eat Hemlock, and others that are 
and Wnouriſh's by Wood and Stones: But as long as we want 
ven 1deas of thoſe real Conſtitutions of different ſorts of Animals, 
tte whereon theſe, and the like Qualities and Powers depend, 
too, ¶ we mult not hope to reach Certainty in univerſal Propo ions 
50. ¶ concerning them. Thoſe few Ideas only, which have a diſ- | 
cernible Connexion with our nominal Effence, or any part f 
des Hof it, can afford us much ſuch Propoſitions, But theſe are it 
nd, o few, and of ſo little Moment, that we may juſtly look | 
ca) Won our certain general Knezledge of Subſtances, as almoſt none 1 


aur Wat all, 

on F. 16. To conclude, general Propoſitions, of Wherein 
and N what kind ſoever, are then only capable of Cer- lies the ge- 
, 0! Wrainty, when the Terms uſed in them ſtand for vera! - Cer- 


« Winch Ideas, whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, zainty of 


ame Nas there expreſs d, is capable to be diſcover'd Propoſitions, 

o. Wus. And we are then certain of their Truth or 
and Falſhood, when we perceive the Ideas the Terms Rand for, | 
[dea, I to agree, or not agree, according as they are affirm'd or de- | 
Wan, Nryd one of another. Whence we may take Notice, that | 
Fro Wyeneral Cerrainty is never to be found but in our Ideas. When- | 
Be. erer we go to ſeek it elſewhere in Experiment, or Obſervati- | 
nom ens without us, our Knowledge goes not beyond Particulars. | 
ape, W Tis the Contemplation of our own abſtract Ideas, that alone | 
175 [8 able to afford us general Knowledge, : 

Me a | | 1285 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Maxime. 


They are F. 1, Here are a ſort of Propoſitions, which 
Self-evin= | under the Name of Maxim and 
dent. Axioms, have paſs'd for Principles of Science: 
£ And becauſe they are ſelf-evident, have been ſup- 
pos d innate, without that any Body (that I know), ere 
went about to- ſhew the Reaſon and Foundation of thei 
' Clearneſs or Cogency. It may however be worth while to 
enquire into the Reaſon of their Evidence, and ſee whether 
it be peculiar to them alone, and alſo examine how far they 
influence and govern our other Knowledge. . 
9. 2. Nuowledge, as has been ſhewn, conlilis 
Wherein in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagree- 
25at Self= ment of Ideas Now, where that Agreement or 
evidence Diſagreement is perceiv d immediately by it ſelf, 
conſſ.. without the Intervention or Help of any othet 
= there our Knonledge is ſelf-evident. This will appear 
to be ſo to any one, who will but conſider any of thoſe 
Propoſitions, which, without any Proof, he aſſents to at fill 
Sight; for in all of them he will find, that the Reaſon of 
his Aﬀent, is from that Agreement or Diſagreement. which 
the Mind, by an immediate comparing them, finds in tholc 
Ideas anſwering the Affirmation or Negation in the Propol: 
tion. | 5 | 


| §. 3. This being ſo, in the next Place ſet us 
Self-evi= conſider, whether this Selſ-evidence be peculiar 
fence not only to thoſe Propoſitions which commonly paß 
peculiar to under the Name of Maxims, and have the Dig 
receiv'd nity of Axioms allow'd them. And here t 
Axioms. plain, that ſeveral cther Truths, not allow'd to 
be Axioms, partake equally with them in thu 
Self-evidence, This we ſhall ſee, it we go over theſe ſeveral 
ſorts of Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, which I have 
above-mention'd, viz. Indentity, Relation, Co- exiſtence, 
and real Exiſtence ; which will diſcover to us, that not only 
thoſe fe Propoſitions, which have had the Credit of Aaxim, 
eee e | | | alt 
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are fell evident, but a great many, even almoſt an infinite 
Number oc other Propoſitions are ſuch, n. 
5. 4. For, Firſt, the immediate Preception Fuſt 4 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Identity, nei, 3 \ on 
being founded in the Mind's having diſtin | Diven, ag 
| [deas, this affords us as many ſelf-evident Pro- Propoſitions ; 

| poſitions, as we have diſtinct Ideas. Every are equally 

one that has any Knowledge at all, has, as the /elf-ev:ident. 

Foundation of it, various and diſtin&t Ideas: as 
And it is the firſt Act of the Mind, (without which, it can 
| never be capable of any Knowledge) to know every one of 
its Meat by its ſelf, and diſtinguiſh it from others. Every 
one finds in himſelf, that he knows the Ideas he has : 
That he knows alſo, when any one is in his Underſtanding, 


and what it is: And that when more than one are there, he 


Which always being ſo, (it being impoſſible, but that he 
ſhould perceive what he perceives) he can never be in doubt 
when any Idea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that 
| Idea it is; and that two diſtinct Ideas, when they are in his 
Mind, are there, and are not one and the ſame Idea. So that 
all ſuch Affirmations, and Negations, are made without any 
[Poſſibility of Doubt, Uncertainty, or Heſitation, and muſt 
neceſſarily be aſſented to, as ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as 
ſoon as we have, in our Minds, determin'd Ideas, which the 
Jerms in the Propoſition ſtand for. And therefore where- 


firm d or deny d one of the other, to be the ſame or difle- 
ent, it is preſently and infallibly certain of the Truth of 


are leſs ſo, v. g. whether the general Idea of Being be affirm'd 
of it ſelf, as in this Propoſition, whatſcever is, is; or a more 
particular Idea be affirm'd of it ſelf, as 4 Man is a Man, or 
| whatſoever is White, is White. Or whether the Idea of Being in 
general be deny d of not Being, which is the only (if 1 may 
lo call it) Idea different from it, as in this other. Propoſition, 


any particular Being be deny'd of another different from ir, 
as 4 Man is not a Horſe; Red is not Blue, The Difference of 
the Ideas, as ſoon as the Terms are underſtood, makes the 
Truth of the Propoſition preſently viſible, and that with an 


equal 


knows them diſtinctly and confuſedly one from another. 


ever the Mind with Attention conſiders any Propoſition, ſo 
as to perceive the two Ideas, ſignify'd by the Terms, and af- 


ſuch a Propoſition, and this equally whether theſe Propoſiti- : 
ons be in Terms ſtanding for more general Ideas, or ſuch as 


It is impoſſible for the ſame to be, and not to be; or any Idea of 


9 


whether theſe /deas be more or leſs general, abſtract, and 
comprebenſive. It is not therefore alone to thefe two gene. 


than that the Mind, without the help of any Proof or Re. 


abſent, that the Conſideration of theſe Axioms can add no- 


Ideas a Man has in his Mind: He knows each to be it ſeſ, 


{deas, And I appeal to every one one's own Mind, whethc! 


ſoever is, 5: And again, whether this Propoſition, Blue i 
not Red, be not a Propo'ition that the Mind can no more doubt 


; RI ' Maxims. 8 
equal Certainty and Eaſineſs in the leſs as well as the mor 
general Propoſitions, and all for the fame Reafon, viz. he. 
cauſe the Mind perceives in any Ideas, that it has the fagy 
Idea to the fame with it ſelf; and two different Ideat to hc 


different, and not the ſame, And this it is equally certain of 


ral Propoſitions, Whatſcever is, is; and, It is impoſſible for th 
ſame Thing to be, and not to he; that this Self-evidence belong 
by any peculiar Right, The Perception of being, or not be. 
ing, belongs no more to theſe vague Ideas, fignify'd by the 
Terms M hat ſoever and Thing, than it does to any other tea, 
Theſe two general Maxims amounting to no more, in hor, 
but this, that the ſame is the ſame, and ſame is not differen, 
are Truths known in more particular Inſtances, as well x 
in theſe general Maxims, and known alſo in particular In- 
ſtances, before theſe general Maxims are ever thought on, and 
draw all their Force from the Diſcernment of the Mind em- 
ploy'd about particular. /deas, There is nothing more viſible, 


flection on either of theſe general Propoſitions, perceives ſo 
clearly, and knows ſo certainly, that the Idea of White, is 
the Idea of White, and not the Idea of Blue; and that the 
Idea of White, when it is in the Mind, is there, and is not 


thing to the Evidence or Certainty of its Knowledge. Jul 
ſo it is (as every one may experiment in himſelf) in all the 


and not to be another; and to be in his Mind, and not 2. 
way, when it is there, with a Certainty that cannot be great 
er; and therefore the Truth of no general Propoſition can bt 
known with a greater Certainty, nor add any thing to this 
So that in reſpect of Identity, our intuitive Knowledge re 
ches as far as our Ideas. And we are capable of making 3 
many ſeif-evident Propoſitions, as we have Names for diſtind 


this Propoſition, A Circle i a Circle, be not as felf-cyident 3 
Propoſition, as that conſiſting of more general Terms, Wha: 


of, as toon as it underſtands the Words, than it does of that 
Axiom, I is impeſſible fer the ſame thing to be, and not to be! 
And ſo of all the like. 5 a _ 

—* 
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6. 5. Secondly, As to Co-exiſtence, or ſuch ne- 
fary Connexion between two Heas,” that in 
he Subject where one of them is ſuppos d, 


de there the other muſt neceſfarily be alfo ; o 
of Which Agreement or Diſagreement as this, the 
und has an immediate Perception but in ve- 


y few of them; and therefore in this Sort we 
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ſecondly, In 
Co-eæiſtence 
we have few 
ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions. 


are but very little intuitive Knowledge. Nor are there to 
os found very many Propoſitions that are felf-evident, tho 
be. Wome there are; v. g. the Idea of filling a Place equal to the 


the Contents of its Superficies, being annex d to our Idea of Bo- 
%. ay, I think it is a ſelf- evident Propoſition, That two Bodies 


on, ner be in the ſame Place. OY 

. 6. Thirdly, As to the Relatiens of Modes, 
Mathematicians have fram'd many Axioms con- 
cerming that one Relation of Equality. As 
Equals taten from Equals, the Remainder will be 
quals; which, with the reſt of that Kind, how- 


_ Thirdly, In o- 
ther Relations 
we may have. 


cm» KY a | : Se 

ble, Nerer they are receiv'd for Maxims by the Mathematicians, and 
Re. Wore unqueſtionable Truths; yet, I think, that any one who 
c % Neonfiders them, will not find that they have a clearer Self-e- 


widence than theſe, that one and one are equal to two ; that if 
tate from the frue Fingers of one Hand two, and from the fre 
Fingers of the ether Hand two, the remaining Numbers will be e- 


no- l. Theſe, and a thouſand other fuch Propofitions, may be 
Tut {Wound in Numbers, which, at very firſt Hearing, force the Aſ- 
| the ent, and carry with them an equal, if not greater Clearneſs, 
ſelf, Winn thoſe mathematical Axioms. 


8. 7. Fourthly, As to real Exiſtence, ſince 
that as no Connexion with any other of our 
[leas, but that of our ſelves, and of a firſt Be- 


this og, we have in that, concerning the real Ex- Exiſtance, we 

res-Wſtence of all other Beings, not ſo much as de- Dave none. 

g 3; Nnonſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident Know- 

ind edge; and therefore concerning thoſe, there are no Maxims. 

eth $+ 8. In the next Place let us conſider, what EL. 

nt 2 Nofuence theſe receiv'd Maxims have upon the Theſe Axioms 

Wha ther Parts of our Knowledge. The Rules e- do not much 
ye u abliſhd in the Schools, that all Reaſonings 
oubt (Pre cx præcognitis, & preconceſſis, ſeem to la 

that Nhe Foundation of all other Knowledge in theſe 
2 be? Nlaxims, and to ſuppoſe them to be precognita ; 


hereby, 1 think, is meant theſe two Things: Firſt, Thit 


Fourthly, Con- 


cer ning real 


influence our 
other Know- 


ledge. 


theſe 
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theſe Axioms are thoſe Truths that are firſt known to the 
Mind; and ſecondly, that upon them the other Parts of oy 
Knowledge depen cg. 5 75 ö 
„ 9. Fr, That they are not the Truths ff 
he Mind, is evident to Experience, 
are not the as we have ſhewn in another Place, B. I. O. ll 
Tyut hs we firſt Who perceives not, that a Child certainly 
knew, Knows that a Stranger is not its Mother; thi 
its Sucking-Bottle is not the Rod, long befar 
he knows that tis impoſſeble for the ſame Thing to be, and u 
to be? And how many Truths are there about Number, 
which it is obvious to obſerve, that the Mind is perfectly ac 
quainted with, and fully convinc d of, before it ever though 
on theſe general Maxims, to which Mathematicians, in ther 
Arguings, do ſometimes refer them? Whereof the Reaſon i 
very plain: For that which makes the Mind aſſent to ſud 
Propoſitions, being nothing elſe but the Perception it has d 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of its Ideas, according as i 
finds them-affirm'd or deny'd one of another, in Worlds it 
underſtands, and every Idea being known to be what it i; 
and every two diſtinct Ideas being known not to be the {am 
115 
: 


it mult neceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident Truths! 
be fir} known, which conſiſt of Ideas that are firſt in 
Mind; and the Ideas firſt in the Mind, tis evident, arethok 
of particular Things, from whence, by (low Degrees, the Ur Nhat 
derſtanding proceeds to ſome few general ones; which being 
taken from the ordinary and familiar Objects of Senſe, ar 
general Names to them. Thus particular Ideas are firſt x. 
ceiv d and diſftinguiſh'd, and fo Knowledge got about them; 
and next to them, the leſs general, or ſpecifick, which ar 
next to particular: For abſtract Ideas are not ſo obvious d 
eaſy to Children, or the yet unexercis'd Mind, as parciculat 
ones. If they ſeem to grow Men, tis only becauſe by con. 
ſtant and familiar Uſe they are made ſo: For when we nice 
ly reflect upon them, we fhall find, that general Ideas at 
Fictions and Contrivances of the Mind, that carry Diff 
ty with them, and do not eaſily: offer themſelves, as we att 
apt to imagine, For Example, Does it not require ſom 
Pains and Skill to form the general Idea of a Triangle ,(whid 
is yet none of the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive, and ditt 
cult) for it muſt be neither Oblique, nor Rectangle, neith Wt 
Equilaterial, Equicrural, nor Scalenon ; but all and none «i 
dheſe at once, In Effect it is ſomething imperfect, that car unou 
* | h Not 
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ou not exiſt'; an Idea wherein ſome Parts of ſeveral different and 
oconſiſtent Ideas ate put together. Tis true, the Mind in 


his imperfeR State has need of ſuch Ideas, and makes all the 
nce, WHaſte to them it can, for the Conveniency of Communica- 
„Hon and Enlargement of Knowledge; to both which it is na- 
nl turally very much enclin d. But yet one has Reaſon to fſuſ- 
ta N pect ſuch Ideas are Marks of our Imperfection; at leaſt, 
for tis is enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtract and general J- 


Mews, are not thoſe that the Mind is fr and moſt eaſily ac- 
quainted with, nor ſuch as its earlieſt Knowledge is conver- 
ant about. rei ITO by 

F''6.-10; Secondly, From what has been ſaid, it 


Ph # | 
ther {plainly follows, that theſe magnify d Maxims, Becauſe on 
n is Mare not the Principles and Foundations of all our them the other 


bother Knowledge. For if there be a great many Parts of our 
other Truths, which have as much Self-evi- Nuowledge do 
Wence as they, and a great many that we know ot depend. 
before them, it is impoſſible they ſhould be the 
Principles from which we deduce all other Truths. Is it im- 
poſſible to know that one and tuo are equal to three, but by 
Virtue of this, or ſome ſuch Axiom, 21. The Whole is equal 
0 all its Parts taken together? Many a one knows that one and 
o are equal to three, without having heard, or thought on 
nat, or any other Axiom by which it might be provd ; 


ein Wand knows it as certainly as any other Man knows, that the 

, ar: kele is equal to all its Parts, or any other Maxim; and all 

Fu. om the ſame Reaſon of Self- evidence; the Equality of thoſe 
em; eas being as viſible and certain to him without that, or a- 
u other Axiom, as with it, it needing no Proof to make it 
1s 0 erceiv d. Nor after the Knowledge, That the Whole is equal 
culat e all irs Parts, does he know that one and two are equal to three, 


deter, or more certainly than he did before, For if there 
e any odds in thoſe Ideas, the Whole and Parts are more ob- 
cure, or at leaſt mote difficult to be fſettl'd in the Mind, 
lan thoſe of one, mo, and three. And indeed I think 1 


re ay ask theſe Men, who will needs have all Knowledge be- 
ſom des thoſe general Principles themſelves, to depend on gene- 
vhic ial, innate, and ſelf. evident Principles? · What Principle is 
dit. equiſite to prove, that one and one are two, that two and 190 
cithciWre four, that three times mo are fix? Which being known 
nc 0Bithout any Proof, do evince, that either all Knowledge does 


car et depend on certain precognita, or general Maxims, call'd 
no: ſunciples, or elſe that theſe are Principles; and if theſe 


5 arc 
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are to be counted Principles, a great Part of Numieratic 
will be ſo. To which, if we add all the {elf-evident P.! 
remote which may be made about-all our diſtinct 14% 
inceples will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which 
Men arrive to the Knowledge of at different Ages; and ; 
great many of theſe innate Principles, they never come 9 
know all their Lives. But Whether they come in View d 
the Mind earlier or later, this is true of them, that they at 
all known by their native Evidence, are wholly independen, 
receive no Light, nor any capable of any Proof one from + 
nother, much leſs the more particular from the general; g 
the more ſimple from the more compounded. ;- the more fin 
ple, and lefs abſtract, being the molt familiar, and the ei- 
er and. earher apprehended. But which ever be the clear 
Ideas, the Evidence and Gertainty-of all fach Propoſitions y 
in this, That a Man ſees the ſame Idea to be the ſame lu 
and infall;bly perceives: two different ideas to be different 
deat. For when a Man has in his Underſtanding the Ids 
«s of one and of tuo, the Idea of Yellow and the Idea of Blu i 
he cannot but certainly know, that the Idea of one is the 
des of one, and not the Idea of two; and that the Ida off 
Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, and not the Idea of Blue. Fy 
a Man :catmot confound the Idear in his Mind, which k 
has diſtinct: That would be to have them confus'd and d 4 
ſtinct at the ſame Time, which is a Contradiction; and t we 
have none diilinct, is to have no Uſe of our Faculties, vil 05 
have no Knowledge at all. And therefore what des ſonuſſi Re: 
is affirm'd of it ſelf, or whatſoever two entire diſtinct Ila 
are deny d one of another, the Mind cannot but affent 5 
tuch a Propoſition, as infallibly true, as ſoon as it unde | 
ſtands the Terms, without Heſitation or need of Proot, « 
regarding thoſe made in more general Terms, and call 


S. 11. What ſhall we then fay ? Are ti... 
What uſe theſe general axioms of no Ule ? By no Mans 

general Max- though perhaps their Uſe is not that which i 
ms haue. 18 commonly taken to be. But {1nce dou | 
5 ing - in the leaſt of what hath been by ſou 
Men aſcrib'd to theſe Aaxims, may be apt to be cry d outi 


gainſt, as overturning the Foundations of all the Science bags 
it may be worth while to conſider them, with Reſpect to An 
ther Parts of our Knowledge, and examine more particuuſ Pi 


y to what Purpoſes they ſerve, and to what not. 


* 


I' | 
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+. It is erident from what has been already faid, that they 


ie of no. Uſe to prove or confirm leſs general ſelf-evident 
WW propoſitions, -. 1 4 . Ho I: it. 90-1570) 
2. 'Tis.as plain that they are not, nor have been the Foun- 
actions whereon any Science bath been built. There is, I 
"WE know, a great de 


of Talk, propagated from Scholaſtick 
| Men, of Sciences and the Maxims on which they are built: 


WF Bat it has been my ill Luck, never no meet with any ſuch 
8 Sciences ; much leſs any one built upon theſe two Maxim, 
„, 4, is; and It is impoſſible Ph the ſame to be, and not to be. 
And I would be glad to be ſhewn where any ſuch Science 
TW exceed upon , theſe, or any other general Axioms is to be 
mund; and ſhould be oblig'd to any one who would lay 
5 before me the Frame and Syſtem of any Science ſo built on 


theſe, or any ſuch like Maxims, that could not be ſhewn to 
i and as firm without any, Conſideration of them. I ask, 
a Whether theſe general Aarinu have not the ſame Uſe in the 
Study of Divinity, and in Theological Queſtions, that they 
le bare in the other Sciences? They ſerve here too, to ſilence 
bin, | Wranglers, and put an end to Diſpute. But I think that 
he 2B no Body will therefore ſay, that the Chriſtian Religion is 
4 (8 built on theſe Marins, or that the Knowledge we have of 
e it, is derived from theſe Principles. Tis from Revelation we 
cb K have receiv d it, and without Revelation, theſe Maxims had 
0 OB never been able to help us to it. When we find out an Idea, 
by whoſe Intervention we diſcover the Connexion of two 
others, this is a Revelation from God to us, by the Voice of 
Reaſon. For we then come to know a Truth that we did 
not know before. When God declares any Truth to us, this 
s a Revelation to us by the Voice of his Spirit, and we are 
advanc d in our Knowledge. But in neither of theſe do we 
teceive our Light or Knowledge from Maxim. But in the 
lone. the Things themſelves afford it, and we ſee the Truth 
in them by percaving their Agreement or Diſagreement. In 
be other, God himſelf affords it immediately to us, and we 
e the Truth of what he ſays in his unerring Veracity. 
3. They are not of uſe to help Men forwards in the Ad- 
uncement of Sciences, or new 8 of yet unknown 
Truths, Mr. Newton, in his never enough to be admir'd 
Jock, has demonſtrated ſeveral Propoſitions, which are ſo 
many new Truths, before unknown to the World, and are 
ander Advances in Mathematical Knowledge: But for the 
iccorery of theſe, it was not the general. Maxime, What is, 
Fe : 5 
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iz or, the Whole is bigger than a Part, or the like, that hep d 
him. Theſe were not the Claes that lead him into the Dig WP 
covery of the Truth and Certainty of thoſe, Propoſitions {5 
Nor was it by them that he got the Knowledge of thoſe De. (Wb! 
monſtrations; but by finding out intermediate eas, that lit 
ſhew'd the Agreement or Drfagreement of the Ideas, as ex. . 
pteſs d in the Propoſitions he demonſtrated. This is the gre C 
Exercite and Improvement of human Underſtanding in th De 
enlarging of Knowledge, and advancing the Sciences; where of 
in they are far enough from receiving any, Help from th ho 


Contemplation of theſe, or the like magnify'd Maxim 
Would thoſe who have this traditional Admiration of theſ 
Propoſitions, that they think no Step can be made in Knop. 
ledge without the Support of an Axipm, no Stone laid in the 
building of the Sciences without a general Maxim, but d. 
{tinguiſh betweeii the Method of acquiring Knowledge, and 
of communicating between the Method of raiſing any St 
ence, and that of teaching it to others as far as it is advan- 
ced, they would fee that thoſe general Maxims were not the 
Foundations on which the firſt Diſcoveries raiſed their ad. 
mirable Structures, nor the Keys that unlock'd and opent 
thoſe Secrets of Knowledge. Though afterwards, when 
Schools were - erected, and Sciences had their Profeſſors WHA 
teach what others had found ont, they often made uſe d 
Maxims, i. e. laid down certain Proportions which wat 
ſell· evident, or to be receiv d for true, which being ſettl d un 
the Minds of their Scholars, as unqueſtionable Verities, they 
on occaſion made uſe of, to convince them of Truths in par 
ticular Inſtances, that were not ſo familiar to their Minds a 
thoſe general Axioms which had before been inculcated 1 
them, and carefully ſettl'd in their Minds. Though thele 
particular Inſtances, when well reflected on, are no leſs (elf 
evident to the Underſtanding, than the general Maxim 
brought to confirm them: And it was in thoſe particular In 
ſtances, that the firſt Diſcoverer found the Truth, without 
the help of the general Maxims : And ſo may any one elk 
do, who with Attention conſiders. them. © 

Io come therefore to the Uſe that is made of Maxim. 
I. They are of Uſe, as has been obſcrv'd, in the ordinary 
Methods of teaching Sciences as far as they are advanc'd : Bui 
of little or none in advancing them farther. : 
2. They are of Uſe in Diſputes, for the ſilencing of obſt- 
nate Wranglers, and bringing thoſe Contelts to-fome 115 
* cluſion, 
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duſion;' Whether a need of them to that End, came not in, 
in the Manner following, I crave Leave to enquire. The 
Schools having made Diſputation the Touch- tone of Mens A- 
bilities, and the Criterion of Knowledge, ad judg d Victory to 
him that Kept the Field ; and he that had the laſt Word, was 
concluded to have the better of the Argument, if not of the 
Cauſe. But becauſe by this Means there was like to be no 


kc {Deciſion between'skilful Combatants, whilſt one never il'g 
here. Nef 4 medius terminus to prove any Propoſition, and the other 
1 th could as conſtantly, without, or with a Diſtinction. deny 
rim the Aajor or Minor. To prevent, as much as could be, the 
thek mnning out of Diſputes into an end leſs Train of Syllogiſms, 


certain general Propoſitions, moſt of them indeed ſelf· evi- 
n te dent, were introduc d into the Schools, which being ſuch as 
t l Men allow'd and agreed in, were look d on as general 
an Meaſures of Truth, and ferv'd inſtead of Principles, (where 
$5. {tbe Diſputants had not laid down any other between them) 
beyond which there was no going, and which muſt not be 
t tel weeded from by either Side. And thus theſe Maxims getting 
zd. the Name of Principles, beyond which Men in Diſpute could 
not retreat, were by Miſtake taken to be the Originals and 
Sources from whence all Knowledge began, and the Foun- 
dations whereon the Sciences were built 3 becauſe when in 
their Diſputes they came to any of theſe, they ſopp'd there, 
wer! and went no farther, the Matter was determin d. But how 
1 in nach this is a Miſtake, hath been already ſhewn, 
they This Method of the Schools, which have been thought 
pa, ie Fountains of Knowledge, introduc'd, as I ſuppoſe, the 
1s x0 ke Uſe of theſe Maxims, into a great Part of Converſation 
Auen of the Schools, to ſtop the Mouth of Cavillers, whom a- 
theben one is excus d from arguing any longer with, when they 
fel. deny theſe general ſelf-evident Principles receiv d by all rea- 
rim! ſonable Men, . Who have once thought of them; but yet 
"Tr. cbeir Uſe herein, is but to put an End to Wrangling. They 
tot in Truth, when urg d in ſuch Caſes, teach nothing ; that 
ele already dene 5 intermediate Ideas made uſe of in the 
Debate, whole Connexion may be ſeen without the Help of 
Joſe Maxims, aud fo the Truth known before the Maxim 
nan B. Produc'd, and the Argument brought to a firſt Principle. 
en would give off a wiong Argument before it came to 
that, if in their Diſputes they propos'd to themſelves the finds 
bling and embracing of Truth, and not a Conteſt for Victo- 


on.. And thus Maxims have K. Ule to put a Stop to their 
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from a Principle of Science, deduc d a Gem of uſeful Know 
| of theſe Maxims, as a Touch-ltone, may ſerve well to (he þ 


 turdity or Miſtake of a Man's Reaſoning: or Opinion, theſ 
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perverſeneſs, whoſe Ingenuity ſhould: have yielded, ſoone, M = 

But the Method of the Schools baving,'allow'd aud encoy WM tio 
rag d Men to oppoſe and reſiſt evident Truths, till they a tin 
bafM'd, i. e. till they are reduc d to contradict themielye, WM by 


or ſome eftabliſh'd Principle, tis no Wonder that they ſhould Wl tin 


not, in civil Converſation, be aſham'd of that which in ane 
the Schools is counted a Vertue and a Glory, viz, obſtinate Ih 
ly to maintain that Side of the Queſtion they have choſen, put 
whether true or falſe, to the laſt Extremity, even after Con wh 
viction : A ſtrange Way to attain Truth and Knowledge, the 
and that which I think the rational Part of Mankind, nd for: 
corrupted by Education, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever h the 
admitted amongſt the Lovers of Truth, and Students of N dic: 
ligion or Nature; or introduced into the Seminaries of thoſe I par 
who are to propagate the Truths of Religion or Philoſophy MW clea 
amongſt the Ignorant and Unconvincid. How much ſuch; 
Way of Learning is likely to turn young Mens Minds from 
the ſincere Search and Love of Truth; nay, and to make 
them doubt whether there is any ſuch Thing, or at laf 
worth adhering to, I ſhall not now enquire. Thais, I think 
that bating thoſe Places which brought the Peripateticſ Philo 
ſophy into their Schools, where it continud many Ages, 
without teaching the World any Thing but the Art of Wrang 
ling ; theſe Maxims were no where thought the Foundations 
on which the Sciences were built, ner the great Helps to tie 


| As to thele general Maxims therefore, they 
What Uſe are, as I have ſaid, of great Uſe in Diſpute 
theſe. general to [tip the Mouths of Wranglers ; but not of much 
Maæinis have. Uſe to the Diſcovery of unknown Truths, « 
„ to help the Mind forwards in its Search atte 
Knowledge: For whoever began to build kin Knowledge on WF 
this general Propoſition, What 16, is; or, it is impoſſible for ti 
Jame Thing to be, and not to he; and from either of theſe, » BF 


ledge ; wrong Opinions often involving Contradictions, ont 5 
whether they lead. But yet, however fit to lay open the Ab 


are of very little Uje for enlightning the Underſtandling; and 
it will not be fonnd, that the Mind receives much Hep 
from 'therir in its Progreſs in Knowledge ; which would be 
neitlier leſs, nor leſs certain, were theſe two general Prop f 


im, than what the Si 
hole, does of it {elf import? And he that knows that the 


and ſome other fuch Maxime, at the Entrance o 
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| Hons ever thought on. is true, as I have ſaid, they ſome- 


tines ſerve in Argumentation to (top a Wrangler's Mouth, 
by ſhewing the Abſurdity of what he ſaith, and by expoſing 
him to the Shame of contradicting what all the World knows, 
and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. But it is one 


| Thing to ſhew a Man that he is in an Error, and another to 


put him in Poſſeſſion of Truth; and I would fain know 


| what Truths theſe two Propoſitions are able to teach, and by 
| their Influence make us know, which we did not know be- 

| fore, or could not know without them. Let us reaſon from 
| them, as well as we can, they are only about Identical Pre- 


dications, and Influence, if any at all, none but ſuch. Each 


particular Propoſition concerning Idenity or Diverſity, is as 
clearly and certainly known in it ſelf, if attended to, as ei- 
ther of theſe general ones; only theſe general ones, as ſer- 


ving in all Caſes, are therefore more inculcated and inſiſted 
jon. As to other leſs general Maxims, many. of them are 


no more than bare verbal Propoſitions, and teach us nothing 


but the Reſpect and Import of Names one to another, The 


Mole is equal to all its Parts: What real Truth, I beſeech 


you, does it teach us? What more is contain'd in that Max- 
gnification of the Word Tatum, or the 


£ 


Word Torum ſtands for what is made up of all its Parts, 


knows very little leſs, than that the Whole is equal to all its 
Parts, And upon the ſame Ground, I think that this Pro- 


Ipolition, A Hill is bigger than a Valley, and ſeveral the like, 
may alſo paſs for Maxims. But yet Maſters of athematicks, 
When they would, as Teachers of what they know, initiate - 
others in that Science, do not without Reaſon 7 this, 

their H- 
em, that their Scholars, having in the Beginning perfectly 
pcquainted their Thoughts with theſe Propoſitions made in 


ach general Terms, may be us'd to make ſuch Reflexions, 


nd have theſe more general Propoſitions, as form'd Rules and 
Payings, ready to apply to all particular Caſes. Not that if 
they be equally weigh'd, they are more clear and evident, 
than the particular Inſtances they are brought to bonfirm; 


nd but that being more familiar to the Mind, the very mo 


Siem, is enough to ſatisfy the Underſtanding. But this, 


WY, is more from our Cuſtom of uſing them, and the Eſta- 
achment they have got in our Minds; by our often think - 


. 
* 


of them, than from the different Evidence of Things, 
Q 2 ak 


A 
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But before Cuſtom has ſettl' d Methods: of Thinking an 
Reaſoning in our Minds, I am apt to imagine it is quite o 
therwiſe ; and that the Child, when a Part of his Apple l 
taken away, knows it better in that particular Inſtance, than 
by this general Propoſition, The Whole is equal to all its Pam; 
and that if one of theſe have need to be confirm'd to hin 
by the other, the general has more need to be let into hi 
Mind by the particular, than the particular by the genenl 
For in Farticulars, our Knowledge begins, and fo ſpreads it 
ſelf, by Degrees, to Generals; though afterwards the Min 
takes the quitecontrary Courſe, and having drawn its Knoy: 
ledge into as general Propoſitzons as it can, makes thoſe fx 
miliar to its Thoughts, and accuſtoms it ſelf to have Re 
_ courſe to them, as to the Standards of Truth and Falſhood 
a which familiar Uſe of them, as Rules to meaſure theTrut 

of other Propoſitions, it comes in Time to be thought, tha 
more particular Propoſitions have their Truth and Evidence 

from their Conformity to theſe more general ones, which 

in Diſcourſe and Argumentation, are ſo frequently urgl, 

and conſtantly admitted. And this I think to be the Re. 

on why amongſt fo many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, the mot 
general only have had the Title of Maxims. - 

"1 S. 12. One Thing farther, I think, it my 

not be amiſs to obſerve concerning theſe gene 
ral Maxims, that they are fo far from im- 
proving or eſtabliſning our Minds in tu 
Knowledge, that if our Notions be wrong, 
looſe, or unſteady, and we reſign up ou 
Thoughts to the Sound of Words, rather than 
fix them on ſettld determin d Ideas of Thins; 
I fay, theſe general Maxims will ſerve to confirm us in Mr 
Rakes; and in ſuch a Way of Uſe of Words which is mol 
eommon, will ſerve to prove Contradictions : v. g. He thi 
with Des Cartes ſhall frame in his Mind an Idea of what 
calls Body, to be nothing but Extenſion, may eaſily demo 
ſtrate, that there is no Vacuum, i. e. no Space void of Boi) 

by this Maxim, What is, is : For the Idea to which he at 
nexes the Name Body, being bare Extenſion, his Knowleds 
that Space cannot be without Body, 1s certain : For | 


Maxim, if 
Care be not ta- 
ken in the Uſe 
of Words, may 
ore Contra- 
ditions, 


' knows his own Idea of Exftnſion clearly and diſtinctly, arid 
knows that it is har. it is, and not another Idea, tho it be 
call'd by theſe three Names, Extenſion, Body, S ace. W id 

Words ſtanding for one and the ſame Idca, 2 — 


thice 


* * » 2 


Hare is Body, as this Predication is true and identi 

lach is Body, both in Signification and Sound. TOY IE 
9. 13. But if another {ſhall come, and make 

to himſelf another des, different from Des Car- Inflance in 

1s of the Thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, Vacuum. 


% 


he calls by the ſame Name Body, and make his 


that hath both Extenſion and Solidity together, he will is 
ly demonſtrate, that there may N ns V acunm, or nes — u 


out a Body, as Des Cartes demonſtrated the contrary, Be- 


cauſe the Idea to which he gives the Name Space. bein ba 

5 e le- 
the ſimple one of Extenſon; and the tea to wich he 
gives the Name Body, being the complex Idia of Exten/jon and 
Reftibility, or Solidity together in the ſame Sub zect, theſe two 


ldeas are not exactly one and the ſame, but in the Under- 


ſtanding as diſtinct as the Idea of One and Two White 
Black, or as of Corporeity and Humanity, if 1 may uſe oe 
barbarous Terms : And therefore the Predication of them in 
our Minds, or in Words ſtanding for them, is not identical, 
but the Negation of them one of another; viz, this Propoſi- 
ion, Extenſion, or Space is not Body, is as true and evidently 
«tan, as this Maxim, Ii is inpoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, 
ad not to be, can make any Propoſition. os 
9. 14. But yet, tho both thete Propoſitions 
(as you ſee) may be equally demonſtrated, viz. he Exi 
that there may be a Vacuum, and that there pegs: Ls ; 
cannot be a Vacuum, by theſe two certain Prin- without oP! 
aples, (viz) What is, it, and the ſame Thing 2 
anno be, and le; yet neither of theſe Principles will ſerve 
© prove to us, that any, or what Bodies do exiſt: For that 
N are left to our Senſes, to diſcover to us as far as they can 
hole univerſal and ſelf. evident Principles, being only our 


nt, clear, and diſtinct Knowledge of our own Ideas, © 
more general or compiehenſive, can aſſure us of nothing that 
naſſes without the Mind, their Certainty is founded only 
a bon the Knowledge we have of each Idea by it ſelf, and ct 
us Diſtinction from others; about which, we cannot be 
mitaken whilſt they are in our Minds, tho we may, and 


often are miſtaken, when * retain the Names without the 
3 | Ideas, 
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doubt, with the ſame Evidence and Certainty. be affirmd 
one of another, as each of it ſelf: And it is 2 
whilſt I uſe them all to ſtand for one and the lame Idea, this 
Predacation is as true and identical in its Sig nification, Tl 


ldea, which he expreſſes by the Word Body, to be of a Thirg 


They prove 
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226 Maxims. ' 
Ideas, or uſe them confuſedly ſometimes for one, and ſome. 
times for another Idea. In which Cafes, the Force of theſe 
Axims, reaching only to the Sound, and not the Signiffcz 
tion of the Wor, , ſerves only to lead us into Confuſion, 
Miſtake, and Erro 'Tis to ſhew Men, that theſe Maxim, 
however cry'd up for the great Guards to Truth, will not 
ſecure them from Error in a careleſs looſe Uſe of their Words 
that I have made this Remark, In all that is here ſuggeſted 
concerning their little Uſe for the Improvement of Knoy- 
ledge, or dangerous Uſe in Undermin'd 1deas, I have been fit 
enough from ſaying or intending they ſhould be laid aj 
as ſome have been too forward to charge me. I affirm then 
to be Truths, ſelf-evident Truths; and ſo cannot be /aid 4- 
fide. As far as their Influence will reach, tis in vain to 
endeavour, nor would 1 attempt to abridge it, But ye, 
without any Injury to Truth or Knowledge, I may hare 
| Reaſon to think their Uſe is not anſwerable to the great 
Streſs which ſeems to be laid on them, and I may warn Men 
not to make an ill Uſe of them, for the confirming them- 


{elves 11: Error. : 
57 55 F. 15. But let them be of what Uſe they wil 
in verbal Propoſitions, they cannot diſcover o 
prove to us the leaſt Knowledge of the Nature 
of Subſtances, as they are found and exiſt with 
out us, any father than grounded on Exper- 
| ; ence. And tho' the Conſequence of theſe two 
Propoſitions, call'd Principles, be very clear, and their Us 
not dangerous or hurtful, in the Probation of ſuch Things 
Wherein there is no need at all. of them for Proof, but ſuch 
as are clear by themſelves without them, viz. where our 
Ideas are determin'd, and known by the Names that ftand 
for them: Yet when theſe Principles, viz, What is, 1s; and, 
It is im poſſib e for the ſ me Thing to be, and nut to be, are made 
uſe of in the Probation of Propoſitions, wherein are Words 
ſtanding for complex Ideas, v. g. Man, Horſe, Gold, Vertw; 
there, they are of infinite Danger, and moſt commonly make 


i Their Ap- 
plication dan- 

o about 
compleæ Ideas. 


Men receive and retain Falthood for manifeſt Truth, and 
Uncertainty for Demonſtration : Upon which follows Error, 


Obſtinacy, and all the Miſchiefs that can happen for wrong 
Reaſoning. The Reaſon whereof is not, that theſe Principle 


are lefs true, or of leis Force in proving Propoſitions mad: 
of Terms ſtanding for complex &eas, than where the Prop 
{itions are about ſimple Meas, But becauſe Men miſtake fe 

£ 5, _ 
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e. erally, thinking that Where the ſame Terms are preſerv'ds 

ele the Propoſitions are about the ſame Things, tho' the Ideas they 

. 6:04 for, are in Truth different. Therefore theſe Maxims are 

made uſe of to Wphort thoſe, which in Sound and Appear- 
Lance are contradictory Propoſitions ;. as is cleat in the De- 

monſtrations aboye-mention'd about a Vacuum. So that whilſt 


em Wes - — - — ” — — — 
„ ·˙ — —  — — —— 
CY = = = = - * 


en take Words for Things, as uſually they do, theſe Max- [ 
* e e bd otro ox N 
ims may and do commonly ſerve to prove contradictory 


65 Propoſitions. As ſhall yet be farther made manifeſt. ig 
TW &. 16. For Inſtance: Let Man be that, con- 
cerning which you would by theſe firſt Principles Inſtance in 
| demonſtrate any Thing, and we ſhall ſce, that Aan. 
i fax as Demonſtration is by the: Principles, \ 
"Wit is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal true Pro- 
poſition, or Knowledge of any Being exiſting without us. 
* H, a Child having fram'd the Idea of a Man, it is pro- 
bable, that his Jed is juſt like that Picture which the 
[Painter makes of the viſible Appeirances join'd together; 
land ſuch a Complication of Ideas together in his Under- 
ſtanding, makes up the ſingle complex Idea which he calls 
Man, whereof Whute or Fleſh-colour in England being one, 
the Child can demonſtrate to you, that a Negro is not 4 
it. Aan, becauſe White- colour was one of the conſtant ſim- 
ple eas of the complex Idea he calls Man: And therefore 
he can demonſtrate by the Principle, It is impoſſible for 
UM the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; that 4 Negro is not a Man; 
the Foundation of his Certainty being not that univerſal Pro- 
* poſition, which, perhaps, he never heard nor thought of, but 
or be clear diſtinct Perception he hath of his own ſimple Ideas 
act Black and White, which he cannot be perſwaded to take, 
nd. ver can ever miſtake one for another, whether he knows that 
ade Maxim or no: And to this Child, or any one who hath 
ds uch an Idea, which he calls Man, can you never demon- 
e uff that. a Man hath a Soul, becauſe his Idea of Man in- 
ak cludes no a Notion or Idea in it. And therefore to him, 
and the, Principle of What is, is, proves not this Matter; but it 
ror, depends upon Collection and Obſervation, by which he is to 
000 make his complex Idea call'd Man. 5 
8. 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in framing 
ade ! ind collecting the Idea hie calls Man, and to the outwa 
| Shape adds Laughter, and ratibnal Diſcourſe, may demonſtrate 
oe that Infants and Clneclings are no Men, by this Maxim, 
ly, Þ tn impoſſible for the ſane Thing to be, and not to be: And 1 
"i Q 4 have 
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have diſcours d with very rational Men, who have aQually WW 1. 
deny d that they ate Men. 4 
S. 18. Thirdly, Perhaps another makes up the compla Ml th 
Idea which he calls Man, only out of the Idea of Body in i 
general, and the Powers of Language and Reaſon, and laws © 
out the Shape wholly : This Man is able to demonſtrate, thy Mt 
a Man may have no Hands, but be Quadrupes, neither of 
thoſe being included in his Idea of Man; and in Whateye 
Body or Shape he found Speech and Reaſon join'd, that wy 
a Man: Becaule having a clear Knowledge of ſuch a com- 
plex Idea, it is certain that What is, is. 1235 5.1 
N | F. 19. So that, if rightly conſider d, I think 
T.3111e Uſe of we may ſay, that where our Ideas are dete. Ul 
theſe Alzxims mind in our Minds, and have annex d wulle 
in Proofs them by us known and ſteady Names unde cot 
where we have thoſe ſettl'd Determinations, there is little Need, Wal 
clear and di- or no Uſe at all of theſe Maxim, to prove the ¶ nut 
Sind Ideas. Agreement or Diſagreement of any of them, Inc 
He that cannot diſcern the Truth or Falſhood . $ 
of ſich Propoſitions, without the Help of theſe, and the like H The 
| Maxims, will not be help d by theſe Maxims to do it: Since eon 
de cannot be ſuppos d to know the Truth of theſe Maxim de 
' themſelves without Proof, if he cannot know the Truth of bar 
others without Proof, which are as ſelf-evident as theſe, 
Upen this Ground it 1s, that intuitive Knowledge neithet 
requires nor admits any Proof, one part of it more than . 
nother. He that will tuppoſe it does, takes away the Foun- 
dation of all Knowledge, and Certainty : And he that need 
any Proof to make him certain, and give his Aſſent to. thi 
Propoſition, that To 4re equal to Tuo, will alſo have need of 
a Proof to make him admit, that What it, is. He that need: 
a Probation to convince him, that Tuo are not Three, that" 
White is. not Black, that a Triangle is nut a Circle, &c. or am itt 
other two determin'd d iſtinct /deas are not one and the ſam, 
will need alſo a Demonftration to convince him, that it vi 
1mpoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, . 
5. 20. And as theſe Maxims ate of little U- 
Their Uſe vlicre we haye determin'd Ideac, fo they art, 
dangerous as I have ſthew(d, of dangerous Uſe where cu 
where” our I. Ideas are not determin'd, but ſuch as are of af 
deas are con- Joofe and wandering Signitication, ſometime 
furs. ſtanding for one, and ſometimes for anothe 
II idea; from which follows Miſtake and Er 


— 
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ich theſe Maxims (brought as Proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſi- 


„ 


tions, wherein the Terms ſtand for undermin d Ideas) do by 
lx their Authority confirm and rivet. | th; 


— 1 


Mi. 


3 


vez VVT 9 
2 | CHAP. VII.. 
'0 | | 
Yer f | « Ho | : et 
= Of Tri fling Propoſitions. 

6.1. Hether the Maxims treated of in . 
ink the fore-going Chapter, be of that 2 
ter- Uſe to real Knowledge, as is generally ſuppos d, Verena iſe to 
leave to be conſider d. Thus, I think, may our Nuo w- 
ndet confidently be affm d, that there are univer- edge. 


Nel fal Propoſitious; that tho they be certainly N 
t tue, yet they add no Light to our Underſtandings, bring. no 
dem. Increa ſe to our Knowledge. Such are, . 
100d FS. 2. Firſt, All purely identical Propeſitions. As firſt, Iden- 
lik: Theſe obviouſly, and at firſt Bluſh, appear to tical Prope- 
ing continue no Inſtruction in them: For when tions. 
vim we affirm the ſaid Term of it ſelf, whether it be 
barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear and real Iles, 
it ſhews us nothing but what we mult certainly know be⸗ 
fore, whether ſuch a Propoſition be either made by, or propos'd 
eus. Indeed, that moſt general one, What is, is, may ſerve 
Wometimes to ſhew a Mar. the Abſurdity he is guilty of, when 
by Circumlocution, or equivocal Terms, he would, in particu- 
lar Inſtances, deny the fame Thing of it {elf ; becauſe no Bo- 
ly will ſo openly bid Defiance to common Senſe, asto affirm 
ible and direct Contradictions in plain Words: Or if he 
wes, a Man is excus'd if he breaks off any farther Diſcourſe 
With him. But yet, I think, I may ſay, that neither that re- 
av'd Maxim, nor any other identical Propoſition teaches us 
ny thing: And tho'in ſuch kind of Propoſitions, this great 
Ind magnify'd Maxim, boaſted to be the Foundation of De- 
nonſtration, ' may be, and often is made uſe of to confirm 
tem, yet all it proves, amounts to no more than this, That 
be ſame Word may with great Certainty beaffirm'd of it ſelf, 
mthout any doubt of the Truth of any ſuch Propoſition ; 
Ind let me add alſo, without any real Knowledge. * 
S. 3. For at this Rate, any very ignorant Perſon, who can 
Em ſ make a Propoſition, and knopf what be means when hc 
2 e ä . lays, 
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one Thing in the World thereby; v. g. what 1s a Soul, 182 


fy d the Monkey's Hunger, or a Man's Underſtanding; and 


in them was contain'd all Knowledge, and the Underſtanding 


or lay what Streſs on it he thinks fit; of what Uſe is this, and 
ledge? Let a Man abound as much as the Plenty of Word 


230 ! Trifling Propoſitions, _ 


fays, Hye or Ne, may make a Million of Propoſitions, d 
whoſc Truths he may be infalhbly certain, and yet not knoy 


Soul; or 4 Soul is 4 Sou; a Spirit ts a Spirit; a Fetiche is 4 Fe 
tiche, Cc. Theſe all being equivalent to this Propoſition, iz, 
Wheat is, is; i. e. what hath Exiſtence, hath Exiſtence ; or, who bat 
4 Soul, hath a Soul, What is this more than trifling with 
Words? It is but like a Monkey (ſhifting his Oyſter from one 
Hand to the other; and had he had but Words, might, no 
doubt, have ſaid, Oyſter in right Hand is Sabject, ann Oyſte 
in left Hand is Predicate ; and ſo might have made a ſelf- ei. 
dent Propoſition of Oyſter, i. e. Oyfer is Oyſter; and yet, with al 
this, not have been one Whit the wiſer, or more knowing: And 
that way of handling the Matter, would much at one have ſatiſ. 


they two would have improv'd in Knowledgeand Bulk together, 
know there are ſome, who becauſe identical Propoſition 
are ſelf-evident, (hew a great Concern for them, and think 
they do great Service to Philoſophy, by crying them up, asf 


were led into all Truth by em only. I grant, as forwardly as 2. 
ny one, that they are all true, and ſelf-evident. I grant farther, 
that the Foundation of all our Knowledge lies in the Faculty we 
have of perceiving the ſame Idea to be the ſame, and of dilcer 
ning it from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhewn in th 
fore-going Chapter. But how that vindicates the making 
nie of identical Propoſitions, for the Improvement of Know: 
tedge , from the Imputation of Tnfling, I do not ſee. It 
any one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, that the Will is the Nil, 


an infinite the hke Propoſitions, for the enlarzing our Know 


wlüch he has, will permit him in ſuch Propoſitions as theſe; 
A Lawn is a Law, and Obligation is Obligation: Right is Right, 
and Wrong is Wrong ; will theſe and the like ever help him iv 
an Acquaintance with Ethicks ? or inſtruct him ot others, in 
the Knowledge of Morality? Thoſe who know not, nor pt 
haps-ever will know, what is Right, and what is Wrong, 10 
the Meaſures of them, can with as much. Aſſurance. maks 
and infatlibly. know-the-Truth of thele and all fuch Propolr 
tions, as he that is beſt inſtructed in Aarality, can do. Bil 
what Adyance do ſuch. Pxopolitions give in the Knowledge 


4 * 


of any Thing neceſſary, or uſeful for their Conduct. 
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He would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, who for the 
enlightning the Underſtanding in any part of Knowledge, 
ould: be buſy with identical Propoſitions, and inſiſt on ſuch 
| Maxims as theſe ; Subſtance is Subſtance, and Body* is Body; 4 
Vacuum is A Vacuum, and 4 Vortex is A Vertex: A Centaureis a Cen- 
Faure, and 4 Chimera is a Chimera, &c. For theſe, and all ſuch, 
re equally true, equally certain, and equally ſelf-evident. 
| But yet they cannot but he counted trifling, when made. uſe 
of as Principles of It:ftrattion, and Streſs laid on them, as. 


every one, Who is capable of Diſcourſe, knows without be- 
ing told, viz. That the ſame Term is the ſame Term, and the 
fame Idea the {ame Idea. And upon this Account it was that I 
formerly did, and do ſtilltlunk, the offering and inculcating ſuch 
Propoſitions, in order to give the Underſtandingany new Light 
or Inlet into the Knowledge of Things, no better than trifling, 


4 would enlarge his own, or another's Mind, to Truths he 
n does not yet know, muſt find out intermediate Ideas, and then 
f lay them in ſuch Order one by another, that the Underſtand- 


ung ing may ſee the Agreement, or Diſagreement of thoſe in Que- 
No hon. Propoſitions that do this, are inſtructive : But they are 
l, 


far from ſuch as affirm the fame Term of it ſelf; which is no 
way to advance ones ſelf or others in any fort of Knowledge. 
It no more helps to that, than it would help any one in his 
learning to read, to have ſtich Propoſitions as theſe incul- 


ble to read. a Word as long, as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any 


Skill of Reading, let bim make what Uſe of them he can. 


moſh | If thoſe who blame my calling them 7riffing Propoſitions, 
ny had but read, and been at the Pains to underſtand what 1 
140 had above writ in very plain Engliſh, they could not but have 


ſeen that by identical Propoſitions, I mean only ſuch wherein 
be ſame Term importing the ſame Idea, is affirm'd of it ſelf; 
Which I take to be the proper Signification of identical Prapoſi- 
ws ; and concerning all ſuch, I thing I may continue fately 


loubt of their Truth, when he does take Notice of them. 


— Aa wenn K ron 
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Helps to Knowledge; ſince they teach nothing but what 


Inſtruction lies in ſomething very different, and he that 


cated to him, an A is an A, and 4 BisaB; which a Man 
may know as well as any School-Maſter, and yet never be a- 


„ and uch identical Propoſitions help him one Jot forwards in the 


lo ſay, That to propoſe them as inſtructive, is no better than 
tning, For noone who has the Uſeof Reaſon, can miſs them, 
chere it is neceſſary they ſhould be taken Notice of; nos 


But if Men will call Propoſitions identical, wherein the fam 
Term 
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Term is affirm'd of it ſelf, whether they ſpeak more proper 


than I, others mult judge: This is certain, all that they ＋ 
Propoſitions that are not identical, in my Senſe, concerns not 
me, nor what I have ſaid; all that I have ſaid relating tg 
thoſe Propoſitions, wherein the ſame Term is affirmd of it 
ſelf. And I would fain ſee an Inſtance, wherein any ſuch can 
be made uſe of, tothe ae rey and Improvement of any one; 
Knowledge. Inſtances of other kinds, whatever Uſe may be made 


of them, concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call :dentica, 


LE 65. 4. Secondly, Another ſort of trifling Pro. 
F positions is, when 4 part of the complex Idea i 
thr Lies. predicated of the Name of the whole; a part of 
predicated of the Definition of the Word defin d. Suchar 
be whole, all Propoſitions wherein the Genus is predi- 

cated of the Species, or more comprehenſive of lf 


comprehenſive Terms : For what Information, what Knowledge 
Carries this Propoſition in it, viz, Lead is a Metal, to a Man who 


Knows the complex Idea the Name Lead ſtands for. All the 
ſimple Ideat that go to the complex one ſignifyd by the Tem 
Aetal, being nothing but what he before comprehended, an 
figraty'd by the Name Lead. Indeed, to a Man that knoms 
the Signification of the Word Metal, and not of the Word 


Leal, it is a ſhorter Way to explain the Signification of the 


Word Lead, by ſaying it is a Metal, which at once expreſks 
feverat of its ſimple eas, than to enumerate them one by 
one, telling him it is a Body very Heavy, fuſible, and malleall. 
3 5. . A like trifling it is, to predicate any & 

As part of ther part of the Definition of the Term 78 ol 
tze Definition to affirm any one of the ſimple Ideas of a com- 


of the defin'd. plex one, of the Name of the whole compla iſ 


Idea; as All Gold is fuſible. For Fuſibility being 
one of the ſimple Ideas that goes to the making up the con- 


plex one the Sound Gold ſtands for, what can it be but pla-: 


ing with Sounds, to affirm that of the Name Gold, which b 
comprebended in its receivd Signification ? *Twould be 
thought little better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely, 280 
Truth of Moment, That Gald is yellow ; and I fee not how 1! 
is any jot more material to ſay, It is fuſible, unleſs that Qui 
lity be left out of the complex Idea, of which the Sound 
Geld is the Mark in ordinary Speech. What Inſtruction al 
in carry with it, to tell one that which he hath been told at 
ready, or he is ie to know before? For I am ſuppoil 
to know the Signification of the Word another uſes to m. 


«ll 
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or el& he is to tell me. And if I know that the Name Gold 


ot WE malleable, twill not much inſtruct me to put it folemnly af 
to WM terwards in a Propoſition, and gravely ſay, All Gold it f- 
it e. Such Propoſitions can only ſerve to ſhew the Diſinge- 
an WW nuity of one, who will go from the Definition of his own 
e WM Terms, by reminding bim ſometimes of it; but carry no 
ade Knowledge with them, but of the Signification of Words, 
a, ¶ however certain they be. | 5 
6. . 6. Every Man 3s an Animal, or living Bo- Inflance Man 
dy, is as certain a Propoſition as can be; but and Patfry. 
of no more conducing to the Knowledge of 5 
aue Things, than to ſay, 4 Palfry is an ambling Horſc, or a neigh» 
di- ing ambling Animal, both being only about the Significati- 
on of Words, and make me know but this; That Bodx, 
Senſe, and Motion, or Power of Senſation and Moving, are 
io three of thoſe Ideas that I always comprehend and ſignify 
the by the Word Man; and where they are not to be found to- 
erm I gether, the Name Man belongs not to that Thing: And ſo 
an of the other, that Body, Senſe and 4 certain Way of Going, 
o WE with 4 certain Kind of Voice, are ſome of thoſe Ideas which 
ond FT always comprehend, and aul by the Word Palfry ; and 
tte when they are not to be found together, the Name Paliry 
eſls belongs not to that Thing. Tis juſt the ſame, and to the 
e eme Purpoſe, when any Term ſtanding for any one or 
call. more of the ſimple Ideas, that altogether make up that com- 
r plex Idea which is calld a Man, is affirm'd of the Term 
, d Man: v. g. ſuppoſe a Roman, ſignify'd by the Word Homo : 
com All theſe diſtinct /deas united in one ſubject, Corporeitas, Sen- 
aper  flilitas, Potentia ſe movendi, Rationalitas, Riſibilitas, he might, 
X10; no doubt, with great Certainty, univerſally affirm one, more, 
or all of theſe together of the Word Hon o, but did no more 
than fay, that the Word Homo, in his Country, comprehend- 
ed in its Signification, all theſe Ideas. Much like a Romance 
Knight, who by the Word Palfry, ſignify'd theſe Ideas; Body 
of 4 certain Figure, feur-legg'd, nith Senſe, Motion, Ambling, 
Neighing, White, uſed to have a Woman on bis Back, might with 
the fame Certainty, univerſally affirm alſo any, or all of theſe 
of the Word Palfry : But did thereby teach no ifiore, but 
that the Word Palfry, in his, or Romance Language, ſtood 
for all theſe, and was not to be apply d to any Thing, where 
any of theſe were wanting. But that ſhall tell me, that in 
Whatever Thing Senſe, Motion, Reaſon, and Laughter were 


united, 


ſands for this complex Idea of Body, yellow, heavy, fuſille, 


— 
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united, that Thing had actually a Notion of God, or wal Piep 


be caſt into a Sleep by Opium, made indeed an inſtructn 85 
Propoſition; becauſe neither having the Notion of God, ie 
being caſt into Sleep by Opium, being contain'd in the Idea ig {cion 
nmify d by the Word Man, we are by tuch Propoſitions taught be 7 


ſometlung more than barely what the Word Man ſta nds for: 
And therefore the Knowledge contain d in it, is more than Tru, 
PE, §. 7. Before a Man makes any Propoſ. that 
For th tion, he is ſuppos d to underſtand the Term; 
zenches but the he uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, on: Na 
Signification ly making a Noiſe by Imitation, and framing 
of Words, certain. Sounds which he has learn'd of others; 
„ but not as a rational Creature, uſing them ots U 
Signs of Ideas which he has in his Mind. The Hearer is allo and 
ſuppos d to underſtand the Terms as the Speaker uſes then, Nm 
or eſſe he talks Jargon, and makes an unintelligible Noiſe, N con 
And therefore he trifles with Words, who makes ſuch a Pi- 
poſition, which when it is made, contains no more than one of Nit 
the Terms does, and which a Man was ſtippos'd to know be n 
fore: v. g. 4 Triangle hath three Sides, or Saffron is yellows And 
this is no farther tolerable than where a Man goes to explain 
his Terms, to one who is ſuþpos'd, or declares himſelf not to 
_ Underſtand him : And then it teaches only the Signification i 
that Word, and the Uſe of that Sign. | 
7% S5. 8. We can know then the Truth of two 
But no re- Sorts of Propoſitions, with perfect Crtaint | 
ol Knowledge. the one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions which 
have a Certainty in them, but tis but a ver. 
bal Certainty, but not inſtructive. And, ſecondly, we can 
know the Truth, and ſo may be certain in Propoſitions, which 
affirm ſomething of another, which is a neceſſary Contequence 
of its preciſe complex Idea, but not contain d in it. As. that 
the external Angle of all Trian les, is bigger than either of the q- 
poſite internal Angles ; which Relation of the outward Angle 
either of the oppoſite internal Angles, making no Part of the 
complex Idea fignify d by the Name Triangle; this is a real 
Truth, and conveys with it inſtructive, real Knowledge, 
S. 9. We having littleor no Knowledge of 
General Pro- what Combinations there be of ſimple Ide 
Poſitions 8 exiſting together in Subſtances, but by ou 
e Senſes, we cannot make any u niverfal 1 q 


\ 
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opaſitions concerning them, any farther than ur: 
| ae Eſſences lead us; 1 being * eg: | 
ive WM to a very few and. inconſiderable Truths, in ReſpeR of thoſe 
nor WY which Bet on their real Conſtitutions, the general Propo- 
2 {cions that are made about Subſtances, if they are certain, are, for 
git WB the maſt part, but trifling ; and if they are 1nftructivegare uncer- 
or: Wan, and ſuch as we can have no Knowledge of their real 
aan Truth, how: much ſoever conſtant Obſervation and Analogy 
may aſſiſt our Judgments in gueſſing, Hence it comes to pals 
of What one may often meet with very. clear and coherent Dif 
un Wcourſes, that amount yet to nothing. For 'tis plain, that 
o. Names of ſabſtantial Beings, as well as others, as far as they 
ung Whave relative Significations aſfix'd to them, may, with great 
e; Truth, be join d negatively and affirmatively in Pronoſitions, 
las their relative Definitions make them fit to be ſo join'd ; 
allo Wand Propoſitions conſiſting of ſuch Terms, may, with the 
em, ame Clearneſs, be deduc d one from. another, as thoſe that 
ue convey the molt real Truths; and all this, without any 
Knowledge of the Nature and Reality of Things exifting 
c of without us. By this Method, one may make. Demonſtra- 
be. tons and undoubted Propoſitions in Words, and yet thereby 
advance not one Jot in the Knowledge of the Truth of Things; 
bz. g. he that having learn d theſe following Words with their 


t io ordinary, mutually, relative Acceptations annex d to them, 
n of . g. Subſtance, Man, Animal, Form, Soul, V. egative, Senſative, 


Rational, may make ſeveral undouted Propoſitions about the 
Soul, 9 knowing at all what the Soul Fray is; and of 
this Sort, a Man may find an infinite Number of Propoſitions, 
Reaſonings, and Concluſions, in Books of Metaphy licks, 
School-Divinity, and ſome Sort of natural Philoſophy ; and 
Hatter all, know as little of God, Spirits, or Bodies, as he did 
before he ſer out. 8 

F. 10. He that bath Liberty to define, i. e. 
determine the Signification of his Names of And why. 


e, Fubltances, (as certainly every one does in Ef- 3 
leo Wet, who makes them ſtand for his own Ideat) and makes 


heir Significations at a Venture, taking them from his own 
por other Mens Fancies, and not from an Examination or En- 
Wuiry into the Nature of Things themſelves, may, with little 
El :ouble, demonſtrate. them oneof another, according to thoſe 
Weveral Reſpects, and mutual Relations he has given them one 
% another; wherein, however Things agree, or diſagree, in 

Fbeir own Nature, he needs mind nothing but his own No- 
5, Ss | 5 _ 1 tions, 
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tions, with. the Names he hath beſtow'd upon them: By 
thereby no. more increaſes his own Knowledge, than he dog 
his Riches, who taking a Bag of Counters, calls one in: kc 
certain Place, a Pound, another in another Place, a Shilling; 
and a third in a third Place, a Penny; and io proceeding, 5% 
may undoubtedly reckon right, and caſt up a great Sum, ac. MW 5 
cording to his Counters ſo Parts and ſtanding for more qt 
leſs, as he pleaſes, without being one Jot thericher, or with Ml j.; 
out even knowing how much a Pound, Shilhng, or Penny 
is, but only that one is contain'd in the other twenty Time <> 
and contains the other twelve; which a Man may alſo do ini 
the Signification of Words, by making them in Reſpe& of MW 1 
one another more or leſs, or equally comprehenſive. {iti 
„ 5. 11. Though yet concerning moſt Words dot 
—_ U- us d in Diſcourſes, eſpecially argumentatire 
Jing Words and controverſial, there is this more to becom. Py 
— ug +, plain d of, which is the worſt Sort of Triflin, Miter 
a yu 89 and which ſets us yet farther from the CertanW 7 
ty of Knowledge we hope to attain by them that 
or find in them, viz. that moſt Writers are ſo far from in-. Ano 
ſtructing us in the Nature and Knowledge of Things, ta es 
they uſe their Words looſty and uncertainly, and do not, He 
uſing them conſtantly and ſteadily, in the fame Significat I Falf 
ons, make plain and clear Deductions of Words one fron 
another, and make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear, (hoy 
little ſoever it were inſtructive) which were not difficult t 
do, did they not find it convenient to ſhelter their Ig. 
rance er Obſtinacy, under the Obſcurity and Perplexedne. 
of their Terms: To which, perhaps, Inadvertency and ii, 
Cuſtom does in many Men much conttibute. = © 
1 5. 12. To conclude, barely verbal Propoſtiu 
or <A oy may be known by theſe following Marte: 
Fog irſt, All Propofitions, wherein two-abſtral 
Firſt, Predica- Terms are affum'd one of another, are bart 
tion inabſtrad, about the Signification of Sounds. bf For ſind], 
: no abſtra& Idea can be the ſaine with any 
ther but it ſelf, when its abſtract Name is afhrm'd of an 
other Term, it can fignify no more but this, that it may, 
, ought to be call'd by that Name; or that theſe two Nam 
ſignify the fame Idea. Thus ſhould any one fay, that Fo 
mony is Frugality, that Gratitude 7 that this, or tif 
Action is, or is not Temperance : However ſpecious theſe al 
the like Propoſitions may at firſt fight ſeem, yet we! 


offs" N | * 
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it (1332000 25 D530 $370 35375 5 £3.32: Goats? 
come to preſs them, and examine nicely what they contain, 


we thall find, that it all amounts to nothing, but the Signi- 
fcation rw Shih 1 1 Sp FN. 5 
. 13. Secondh, All Propoſtions, wherein a Seen 4 
joy "of the complex Idea, which "any Term 3 * 


= 


heavy, And thus all Propoſitions, wherein Term. 
more comprehenſive Words, call'd Genera, are EE 
md of ſubordinate, or leſs comprehenſive, call'd Species, 
V Individxals, are barely verbal. + 50 

When by thefe two Rules, we have examin'd the Propo- 
ſitions that make up the Diſcourſes we ordinanly meet with, 
dai both in and out of Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a 


tive 5 part of thein than is uſually ſuſpected, are purely a- 
_ : : 


0 the Signification of Werds, and contain nothing in 
ling, them, but the Uſe and Application of theſe Signs. | 
an This, 1 think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, 
hem, that were-ever the diſtinct Idea any Word ſtands for, is not 
g own and conſider d, and ſomething not contain'd in the 
Iles, is not affirm d, or deny d of it, there our Thoughts ſtick 
wholly in Sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth or 
Fallhood. This, perhaps, if well heeded, might fave us a 
great deal of uſeleſs Amuſement and Diſpute ; and very 
much ſhorten our Trouble and Wandering in the Search of 
gal and true Knowledge. 


* 
4 * Ws, 


b H N F. H. 
Of our Knowledge of | Exiſtence. 


W- 1. Itherto we have only conſider'd the 
Eſſences of Things, which being 8 
ah abſtract Ideas, and thereby remov'd in onnconcernnot 


D Thoughts from particular Exiſtence, x (that = Exiſtence. 
Wing the proper Operation of the Mind, in * 


ut what it has in the Underſtanding) gives us po Know- 
age of tral Exiſtence at all. Where, by the Way, we may 
Ke Notice, that univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth or 

— Falſhoog 
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ands for, is predicated of that Term, are only Definition pre- 
verbal, v. g. to ſay, that Gold is 4 Metal, or d. of any 
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ibltraction, to conſider an Indea under no other Exiſtence, 
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Fall. od we can have certain Knowledge, concern vol xx 
{Pere ; and father, that alf prcalsr Aﬀirmations wr Neg, 
ont, Uhat*would' not be certain, if they were” made general, 
ate only concerning Exiſtence ;. they. declaring only the acci- 
dental Union or Separation of Mews in Things exiſting, which 
in their abſtract Natutes, have no known neceſſary Union 
of Raney. od iS Ion 7 
6.2. But leaving the Nature of Propoſitions 
A three-fold and diffetent Ways of Predication, to be con- 
Knowledge of ſidet'd more at large in another Place, let u 
Exiſtence. proceed now to enquire concerning our Know. 
edge of the Exifence of Things, and how we 
come by it. 1 fay then, that we have the Knowledge of ow 
own 4 5 by Intuition; of the Exiſtence of GOD by 
Demonſtration; and of other Things by Senfation. 
65. 3. As for our own Exiſtence, we perceiy: 
Our Know- it ſo plainly, and fo certainly, that it neither 
ledge , of our needs, nor is capable of any Proof. For no. 
own Exiſtence thing can be more evident to us, than our own 
fs intuitive. Exiſtence. I think, 1 reaſon, I feel Pleaſure ani 
Puain : Can any of thefe be. more evident ty 
me, than my own Exiſtence? If I doubt of all other Things 
that very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiſtence, aut 
will not ſuffer me tö doubt of that. For if 1 know 1 fel 
Pain, it is evident I have as certain Perception of my owt 
Exiſtence, as of the Exiſtetice of the Pain I feel: Or if I knoy 
doubt, 1 have as certain Perception of the Exiſtence of thi 
Thing doubting, as of that Thought which I call don 
Experience then convinces us, that we have an intuitive Kno 
ledge of our onn Exiſjence, and an internal infallible Percep 
top that we are. In every Ack of Senſation, Reaſoning, d 
Thinking, we are conſcious to our ſelves of our own Being; 
and, in this Matter, come not ſhort of the higheſt Degree of 
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ge our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 


ns, 1 | 
Ar. 1. Hough GOD has given us no in- ; 
Ly MEE nate Ideas of himſelf; though he Fa cp ft 


has \ſtamp'd no original Characters on our ing certainly 
Minds, wherein we may read his Being; yet hat there i 2 
having furniſh'd us with thoſe Faculties our G9 D. 

Minds are endow'd with, he hath not left 

himſelf without Witneſs; ſince we have Senſe, Perception, 
an Reaſon , and cannot want a clear Proof of him, 
as long as we carry our ſelves about us. Nor can we 
juſtly complain of our Ignorance in this great Point, ſince he 
has fo plentifully provided us with the Means to diſcover, 
and know him, ſo far as is neceſſary, to the End of our Being, 
and the great Concernment of our Happineſs. But tho this 
be the moſt obvious Truth that Reaſon diſcovers, and tho 
its Evidence be (if 1 miſtake not) equal to mathematical 
Certainty; yet it requires Thought and Attention, and the 


fome part of our intuitive Knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as 
uncertain and ignorant of this, as of other Propoſitions, 


ſhew therefore, that we are capable of Inoning, 1. e. bei 
certain that there is a GOD, and how we may come by this 
Certainty, I think we need go no farther than our ſelves, 
Wand that undoubied Knowledge we have of our own Ex- 
ce iſtence, Z e \ 7 op . 
8. 2. 1 think it is beyond Queſtion, Rn 
Man has a clear Perception of his own Being; he „zar he Him- 
knows certainly, chat he exiſts, and that he is /2/F it. 
ſomething. He that can doubt, whether he be 
any thing or no, I ſpeak not to, no more than I would 
argue with pure Nothing, or endeavour to convince Non- 
enity, that it were Something, If any one pretends to be ſo 
ſceptical, as to deny his own Exiſtence, (for really to doubt 
of it, is manifeſtly impoſſible) let him for me enjoy his be- 
ed Happineſs of being Nothing, until Hunger, or 1 
3 other 
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Mind muſt apply it ſelt to a regular Deduction of it from 


which are in themſelves capable of clear Demonſtration. To 
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duc'd by ſomething elſe. 


Being muſt be have all that which is in, and belongs toik 
moſt powerful. Being from another too. All the Power it las 


the Source and Original of all Power; and ſo this eternal B+ 
Aud moſt | ception and Knowledge, We have then got on: 


ing intelligent Being in the 


ing, and when Knowledge began to be; or elſe, there bs 


| Knowledge, and operating blindly, and without any Fc 
ception, ſhould produce a knowing Being, as it is impoſ 


ception, and Knowledge, as it is repugnant to the {dex 0 


26 Mit. 


other Pain convince him of the contrary, This then, I think 
I may take for a Truth, which every one's certain Knowledy 
aſſures him of beyond the Liberty of doubtidg, viz. that k 
is ſomething that actually exiſts. | | 
8 55 §. 3. In the next Place, Man knows by a 
Fe knows al- intuitive Certainty, that bare Nor ing can no nm 
fo; that No- produce any real Being, than it can be equal to m 
hing cannot right Angles, If a Man knows that Non: en 
Produce a Be- tity, or the Abſence of all Being, cannot be + 
ing, therefore qual to two right Angles, it is impoſſible þ 
Some?hing es ſhould know any Demonſtration in Eh. 
e If therefore we know there is ſome real Being 
gan that Non-entity cannot produce any rel 
Being, it is an evident Demonſtration, that from Eternit 
there has been Something ; ſince what was not from Eternity, 
had a Beginning; and what had a Beginning, muſt be pro 


=; §. 4. Next, it is evident, that what had it 
That eternal Bcing and Beginning from another, mult alþ 


mmult be. owing to, and receiv'd from the fam: 
Source. This eternal Source then of all Being, muſt alſo bj 


ing muſt be alſo the moſt powerful. | 
5 by S. 5 a Man finds in himſelf Pe. 


knowing. Step farther ; and we are certain now, tha 
| there is not bal Fro: Bring, but ſome knon- 

orld. - 

There was a Time then, when there was no knowing B. 


een allo a knowing Being from Eternity. If it be ſaid, ther 
was a Time when no Being had any Knowledge, when tia 
eternal Being was void of all ee pag aha, I repl „ tl 
then it was impoſſible there ſhould ever have been any Knor 
ledge. It being as impoſſible that Things wholly void q 


ble, that a Triangle ſhould make it ſelf three Angles big 
than two nght ones. For it is as repugnant to the /dd 
lenſeleſs Matter, that it Chould put into it ſelf Senſe, Pa 
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Triangle, that it ſhould put into it ſelf greater Angles than 
6. 6. Thus froin the Conſideration of our 


Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the fore God. 
Knowledge of this certain and evident Trath, >: nant) 
That there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing Being 
| which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, it matters not. 
The Thing is evident, and from this Idea duly conſider'd, will 


cue aſcribe to this eternal Being. If nevertheleſs any one 


ins, Ml ſhould be found ſo ſenſeleſsly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe Man a- 


rei lone, knowing and wiſe, but yet the Product of mere Igno- 
ny rance and Chance; and that all the reſt of the Univeiſe acted 
n only by that blind Hap-hazard ; I ſhall leave with him that 
pre very rational and emphatical Rebuke of Tully, L. 2. de Leg. 
to be conſider d at his Leiſure, What can be more ſillily ar- 
rogant and misbecoming, than for a Man to think that he 
al has a Mind and Underſtanding in him, but yet in all the 
o 168 Univerſe beſide, there is no ſuch Thing? Or that thoſe 
la Things, which with the utmoſt Srtetch of his Reaſon he can 
ſcarce comprehend ſhould be mov:d and manag'd without a- 
ny Reaſon at all? Quid eſt enim verius, quam neminem eſſe o- 
puriere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem putet 
ineſſe, in celo mundoq; non putet? Aut ea quæ vix ſumma ingenii 
ione comprehendat, nulla rat ione moveri pute??? 
t ou From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me we have a mor 
certain Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God, than of any 
10: Thing our Senſes have not immediately diſcover d to us. Nay, 


g Be there is a God, than there is any Thing elſe without us, 
When I ſay we know, I mean there is ſuch a Knowledge with- 
In our Reach, which we cannot nuſs, it we will but apply 

our Minds to that, as we do to ſeveral other Enquines. 

9. 7. How far the Idea of a moſt perfect Being, | 

no which a Man may frame in his Mind, does, or gy, Idea of 
| does not prove the Exiſtence of a God, I will not 4 moſt perfe# 
bere examine. For in the different Make of Being, not the 
Mens Tempers, and Application of their /ole Proof of 

boughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on 4 God. 
ee, aud ſome on another, for the Confirma- | 
tion of the ſame Truth. But yet, I think, this I may ſay, 
dat it is an ill Way of eſtabliſhing this Truth, and ſilencing 
aa R Athe- 


ſelves; and what we infallibly find in our own ink ls 
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aſfily be deduc'd all thoſe other Attributes which we ought 


| preſume I may ſay, that we more certainly know that 
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this, upon that ſole Foundation: And take ſome Mens hy. 


the perfect Negation and Abſence of all Beugs, theuld era duc 
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Atheiſts, te lay the whole Streſs of ſd important a. Point a 


ving-that Idea of God iti"their| Minds, -(for'tis evident, ſome 
Men have none, andifortie worſe than none, and the moſt ve. 
ry different) for the only Proof of a Deity ; and out of aj 
Over-fondneſs of that darling Invention, caſhier, or at leaf 


0 Ie 
endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid u gits: 
to hearken to thoſe Proofs, as being weak or fallacious Wl + © 
which outown Exiſtence, and the ſenſible Parts of the Unt Wl thir 
verſe, offer ſo clearly and cogently to our Thoughts, that! I prot 
deem it impoſſible for a conſidering Man to withſtand them ores 


For I judgeit as certain and clear 4 Truth, That the! inuiſii I Not 
Things of God' are clrariy ſeen frum the Creation of the Mori d, be 
ing underſt vod liy the Things that are made, eden his eternal Ponn the 
and God-head, Tho! out own Being futniſnes us, as I han WB 
ſhewn, with an evident, and inconteſtable Proof of a Dei 175 
ty ; and F believe no Body can avoid the Cogency of it, who N on 
will butas carefully attend to it, as to any other Demonſta- W Ma 


tion of ſo many Parts; yet this being ſo fundamental 2 fo 


Truth, and of that Conſequence, that all Religion and gen Pte 
me Morality depend thereon, I doubt not but I ſhall be tor WM oth 
given by:my Reader, if I go over ſome Parts of thus Arg. den 
ment again, and enlarge a little more upon tbemn. let. 
5. 8. There is no Truth more evident; than Ma 
Something that Something muſt be from Erernity.: I neva if Fig 
from Eternity. yet heard of 'any one {0 unreafonable, or that wil 

SU: could fſuppoſc ſo manifeſt a Contradiction, à 60 


2 Time wherein there was perfectiy Notling. I his being of N 


all Abturdities the greateſt, to imagine that pute Nothing Th. 


produce any real Exiſtence. | . 
It being then unavoidab'e for all rational Creatures o teHh 
conclude that ſomerhing bas exiſted from Eternity, let u asy 
ice what Kind of Ibing that muſt be. e 
S. 9. There are but two Sorts of Beings in Mo 
Two &r: the World, that Man knows or conceves : WW Pri 
of Beings, Co- Firſ?, Such as are purely material; without W am 
gitathve and Senſe, Rerception, or Thought, as the Cp. of, 
Incogitative. pings of our Beards, and Paring of our Nails. I oth 
AS Seondly,. Senſible, thinking, percaving Be. pro 
ings, ſuch as we find eur. ſclves to be; which, if you pleaſe i of; 


we will hereafter call regirative and incog itatise Beings ; Which, WW an 
| = | | | | -: 0 pet 


ther Being more powerful than 


0 
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ere Parpoſe i for nothing ll, are, pthaps, be 
ter Terms, than material and immaterial. . Be 


2 * 


11 8. 10; If then there muſt be ſomethip x eler· 
" Inoogitative nal, let us ſee what Sort of Being it muſt be. 
Being cannot = to that, it is very obvious to Reaſon, 


buten oe that it muſt neceſſarily be a cogitetive' Being. 
gun. Por it is as ampoſſible to conceive that ever 


„bare incogitative Matter ſhould- produce a 
thinking intelligent Being, as that nothing ſhould of it ſelf 
produce Matter. Let us ſuppoſe any Parcel of Matter eternal, 
vreat or {mall we ſhall find it, in it ſelf, able to produce 


Nothing.” For Example, Let = the Matter of the 


nert Pebble we meet With, eternal, cloſely united, and 


| the Parts firmly at Reſt together, it there were no other 


ine fn the Wort, mot not een remain fo, dead, 
ive Lump P Is it poſſible to conceive it cin add Moti- 
on 'to it ſelf, being purely) Matter, or produce any:Thing ? 


Matter chen, by its own Strength, cannot produce in itil. 
[fo much as Motion: The Motion jt has, m 


"muſt alſo be from 
Etertirty, or elle be produc'd ing added ro Matter by ſong 
ther Being more on an Matter: Matter, a5'1s.ev)- 
dent, Having no Power to produce Motion in it elf, But 
let us ſuppoſe Motion eternal tos; yet Matter, jncogirarive 
Matter and Motion, whatever Changes it might produce of 


| Figttre and Bulk, could never F /t, Knowledge 


M if be as far beyond the Power of Motion and Matter 
to produce, as Matter is beyond the Power of Nothing, or 
Non-entity to produce. And I appeal to every one's own 
Thoughts, whether he cannot as ealily conceive Matter pr. - 
duc d by Nirhing, as Thought to he produc' d by pure Matter, 
when before tliere was no ſuch Thing as Thought, or an in- 
telſigent Being exiſting. Divide Matter into as minute Parts 
you will, winch we are apt to imagine a Sort of ſpirituali. 
Ang, or making a thinking Thing of it, vary che Figure and 


Motion of it as much as you Pleaſe, a Globe, Cube, Cong, 


prifm, Cylinder, Oc. whoſe Di- : 

ameters are but Locooooth Part (a) 4 Gy is of 'a Line, 
of, a Gry (a) will operate no a Line * of an Inch, an Inch +; 
otherwrſe upon other Bodies of of a philoſophical Foot, a pbilo- 


proportionableButk, thanthoſe i ophical Foot + of a Pendytuni, 
dan Inch or Foot Diameter; whoſe D. adroms, in the Lati- . 
and you may as rattonally ex- ude of 45 Dogrees, are each e- 
Petr ro produce Senſe Thought, 


and 
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them; becauſe I think it would 
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ä | and Knowledge, by putting 


dual to one Second of Time, 5 
Ji I have affeted- _ 
ly made nſe of this Meaſure Bere, 


17 Motion, groſs Particles q 
and the Pires of it, under a deci- 


— 


together, in a certain Figuf 


atter, as by thoſe that are th 
very minuteſt. that do 20 
where exiſt. They knöck, im 


pel, and reſiſt one another, ju 
as the greater do, and that j 
all they can do. So that'if wi 
will ſuppoſe nothing firſt, ore 
Ce er e ternal; Matter can never begin 

to be: If we will ſuppoſe bare Matter, without Motion eterna⸗ 
Motion can never begin to be: If we ſuppoſe only Matter and 
Motion firſt, or eternal; Thong ht can never begin to be. Far 
jt is impoſſible to conceive that Matter either With or without 
Motion, could have originally in and from it ſelf, Senſe, Per: 
ception, and Knowledge, as 1s evident from hence, that 
then Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, muſt be a Property 
etcrnally inſeparable from Matter and every Particle of it 
Not to add, that though our general or ſpecifick Concep 
tion of Matter makes us ſpeak of it as one Thing, yet really 
all Matter is not one individual Thing, neither is there any 
fach Thing cxiſting as one material Being, or one ſingle Body, 
that we know. or can conceiye. And therefore, if Matter were 
the eternal firſt cogitative Being, there would not be one e. 
ternal infinite cogitative Being, but an infinite Number of eter; 
nal finite cogitative Beings, independent one of another, of li 
mited Force, and diſtinct Thoughts, which could never pro- 
duce. that, Order, Harmony, and Beauty, which is to be 
found in Nature. Since therefore whatſoever is >the firſt e. 
ternal Being, mult neceſſarily be cogitatave.; and whatſoever 
18 firlt of Af TEings. muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and actu - 
ally have, at leaſt, all the Perfections that can ever after ex- 
iſt; nor can it ever give to another any Perfection that it hath 
not, either actually in it ſeif, or at leaſt in a higher Degree: 
3 neceſſarily follows, that the firſt eternal Being cannot be 
Matter. ; | bs 


Therefo re 


be of general Convenience, that 
this ſhould be the common Mca- 
ſure in the Common-wealth , of 
Letters. , . 


. x1: If therefore it be evident, that Som. 


Nr. thing neceſſarily mult exiſ from Eternity, tis allo 
1 e A as evident, that that Something muſt neon 
E I 4 4 * * . £ S + 0 * ! t at 
ifm. Le 4 cogitative Being: For it is as impoſſible, tha 


à cost 
gitatwve 


incogitauve Matter ſhould prodnce 


. 


tative Being, as that nothing, or the Negation of all Being» 
hold produce a poſitive Being or Matter. + 


U MP. a | 

0 $ 12. Though this Diſcovery of the nec. 
Ne ſary: Exiſtence of an eternal Mind, does ſuffici= Therefore 
n; Wl ently lead us into the Knowledge of GOD, there has been 
m- WM ſince it will hence follow, that all other knowing an eternat 
uk langs that have a Beginning, muſt depend on on.. 

t him, and have no other Ways of Knowledge, ' © 
mor Extent of Power, than what he gives them; and therefore 
ei be made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs excellent Pieces of 
in this Univerſe, all inanimate Beings, whereby his Omni ſcience, 


nal Wl Pmer, and Providence will be eſtabliſh'd, and all his other 


nd Attributes neceſſarily follow: Vet to clear up this a little 


For MY farther, we will ſee what Doubts can be rais'd againſt it. 
dn. 8. 13. Firſt, Perhaps it will be ſaid, that tho 

der- it be as clear as Demonſtration can make it, Whether ma- 
t that there muſt be an eternal Being, and that 7eria! or no. 


being muſt, alſo be knowing, ; yet it does not 


it, Miollow, but that thinking Being may alſo be material, Let it 


ep be fo; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a GOD : For if 
ally there be an eternal, omiuſcient, omni potent Being, it is cer- 
any tan that there is a GO D, whether you imagine that Being to 
dy, be material, or no. But herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the Danger 
ere and Deceit of that Suppoſition : There being no Way to a- 
ee. Wroid the Demonſtration, that there is an «ternal kuowing 
ter: Being, Men, devoted to Matter, would willingly have it 
{li Mxcanted, that this knowing Being is material; and then let- 
| ing ſlide out of their Minds, or the Diſcourſe, the Demon- 
ration, whereby an eternal knowing Being was prov'd neceſ- 
arily to exiſt, would argue all to be Matter, and fo deny a 
GOD, that is, an eternal cogitative Being; whereby = 


potheſis. For if there can be, in their Opinion, eternal Mat- 
ter, without any eternal cogitative Being, they manifeſtly ſe- 
arate Matter and Thinking, and ſuppoſe no neceſſary Con- 
nexion of the one with the other, and ſo eſtabliſh the Ne- 
ceſſity of an eternal Spirit, but not of Matter, ſince it has 


ont · been prov'd already, that an eternal cogitative Being is una- 
allo Nroidably to be granted. Now, if thinking Matter may be 
arily Weparated, the eternal Exiſtence of Matter will not follow from 
that Wie cternal Exiſtence. of 4 cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe it 
-0z1- Wo no Purpoſe, 

u 8 F. 14. But 


. 
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246 Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 
16 5. 14. But now let us fee how they can fr 
Not material, tisty themſelves, or others, that this eternalthin!. 
firſt, becauſe Ing Being, t material, 0 5 
every Particle © Firft, I would ask them, whether they inn. 
of Matter is gine that all Matter, every Particle of Matter, 
not cogtatide. thinks ? This, 1 ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce fay 
ſimce then there would be as many eternd 
thinking Beings, as there are Particles of Matter, and fo an 
Infinity of Gods. And yet, if they will not allow Matter z 
Matter, that is, every Particle of Matter to be as well cog. 
tative as extended, they will have as hard a Task to make out 
to their own Reaſons, a cogitative Being out of incogrtatine 
Particles, as an extended Being out of uncxtended Parts, if 
MAYA. -:: > 065 Ropes horn ok Ren 2 
f §. 18. Secondly, If all Matter does not think 
Seeondly, 1 next ask, whether it be only, one Atom tha 
One Particle a- does ſo? This has as many Abſurdines as th; 
lens of Mat- other; for then this Atom of Matter mult h 
ter, cannot be alone eternal „or not. If this alone be eternal, 
eogrtatrve., then this alone, by its powerful Thought at 
Will, made all the reſt of Matter. And 6 
we have the Creation of Matter by a powerful Though, 
which is that the Materialiſts Rick at: For if they ſuppoſ 
one ſingle thinking Atom to have produc d all the reſt d 
Matter, they cannot aſcnbe that Pre-eminency to it upon 


any other Account, than that of its Thinking, the only fup WM? 


pos d Difference. But allow it to be by ſome other Way, 
which'is above our Conception, it mnlf be ſtill Creation 
and theſe Men muſt give up their great Maxim, | Ex nthilo 
fit. If it be ſaid, that all the reſt of Matter is equally e 


ternal, as that thinking Atom, it will be to ſay any Thi 


at Pleaſure, though never fo abſurd: For to ſuppoſe all Mat 


ter eternal, and yet one finall Particle in Knowledge an ine 


Power infinitely above all the reſt, is without OE leal 
Appearance of Reaſon to frame any Hypotheſis. 


very Par 


ncic of Matter, as Matter, is capible of all the fame Figures bl 


and Motions of any other; and I challenge any one in hi 
Thoughts, to add any Thing He to one above another. 


Syffem of 7 
egg tative 8 . « ; : | 58 
Ilitter, can. tiele of Matter can be it, it only remains, that 


Lis eme certain Stem of Matter duly put fg. 


Sethe, 


5. 16. Thirdly, It then neither one peculitif 
tom alone can be this eternal thinking ger 
ing, nor all Matter, as Matter, i. e. every T, 
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getlier, that is this thinking eternal Being. This 
is that, Which 1 imagine is that Notion 
which Men are apteſt to have of GOD, Who N 
would have him a material Being, as moſt. readily ſuggeſted 
o them, by the ordinary Conceit they have of themſelves, 
anch other Men, wluch they take to be material thinking Be- 
ings. But this Imagination, hower more natural, is no leſs 


not be cogita- 
4 i vos 


Lofurd than the other: For to ſuppoſe the eternal thinking 


geing to be nothing elſe but a Compoſition of Particles of 
Matter, each whereof is \ncogitative, is to aſcribe all the 


Wiſdom and Knowledge of that eternal Being only to the 
Jurta-Poſition of Parts; than which, nothing can be 


more abſurd. For unthinking Particles of Matter, however 
put together, can have nothing, thereby added to them, but a 


new Relation of Poſition, which 'tis impoſſible ſhould give | 


Thought and Knowledge to them. 

6 17. But farther, this corporeal Sytem either 1 8 
has all its Parts at Reſt, or it is a certain Mo- Whether in 
ton of the Parts wherein its Thinking con- Iſotion, or at 
ſits; If it be perfectly at Reſt, it is but one K. 

Lump, and fo can have no Priviledges above 
one Atom. i 1 

If it be the Motion of its Parts on which its Thinking de- 
pends, all the Thoughts there muſt be nnaverdably acciden- 
tal, and lunited, ſince all the Particles that by Motion cauſe 


Thought, being each of them in it {elf without any Thought, 


cannot regulate its own Motions, much leſs be regulated b 


the Thought of the whole, ſince that Thought is not the Cauſe 


of Motion, (for then it muſt be antecedent to it, and ſo 


{without it) but the Conſequence of it, wliereby Freedom, 
Power, Choice, and all rational and wile Thinking or Act- 


ing, will be quite taken away: So that ſuch a thinking Be- 


ing will be no better nor wiſer, than pure blind Matter, ſince 
to reſolve all into-the accidental unguided Motions of blind 
Matter, or into Thought depending on unguided Motions of 
blind Matter, is the ſame Thing; not to mention the Nar- 
Hrownels of ſuch Thoughts and Knowledge that muſt depend 


on the Motion of ſuch Parts. But there needs no Enumera- 


non of any more Abſurdities and Impoſſibilities in this Hy- 
potheſis, (however full of them it be) than that before-men- 
uon d, ſince let this thinking Syſtem be all, or a Part of the 
Matter of the Univerſe, it is impoſſible that any one Parti- 
cle ſhould either know its own, or the Motion of any other 


Pr 4— 


aft. 
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Particle, or the Whole know the Motion of every Particulat: 
and fo regulate its own Thoughts or Motions, or indeed hay 
any Thought reſulting from ſuch Motion; 
lotion | * 18. Others would have Matter to be eter. 
Matter not nal, notwithſtanding that they allow an eter. 
eo-eternal nal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, tho 
with an eter- it take not away the Being of a GOD, ye 
wal Mind. ſimce it denies one and the firſi great Piece of 
" +: ., © Is Workmauſhip, the Creation, let us con{: 
der it a little. Matter muſt be allow'd eternal; why? Be 


cauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made out of Ns 


thing ; why do you not alto think your ſelf eternal 2 Ya 


will anſwer perhaps, becauſe about twenty or forty Yen 


ſince, you began to be. But if I ask you what that Tov is 
which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The Mat: 
ter whereof you are made, began not then to be; for if i 
did, then it is not eternal; but it began to be put togethe 
in ſuch a Faſhion and Frame as makes up your Body; bat 
yet that Frame of Particles is not You, it makes not that 


thinking Thing You are; (for I have now to do with one 


who allows an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but 
would have unthinking Matter eternal too ;) therefore when 
did that thinking Thing begin to be? If it did never begin 
to be, then bave you always been a thinking Thing from B. 


ternity.; the Abſurdity whereof 1 need not confute, till i 


meet with one who is ſo void of Underſtanding; as to om 


it. If therefore you can allow a thinking Thing to be mat 
out of nothing, (as all Things that are not eternal muſt be 


as San can you not allow it poſſible, for a material Being 
to be made out of nothing, by an equal Power, but that 
you have the Experience of the one in View, and not of th 
other? Though, when well conſider d, Creation of a Spit 


will he found to require no leſs Power, than the Creation o 


Matter. Nay, poſſibly, if we would ems ncipate our ſelus 
from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our Thoughts as far as the 
would reach, to a cloſer Contemplation of Things, we might 


be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming Conception boy if 


Matter might at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt by the Pow 
er of that eternal firſt Being; but to give Beginning and Br 


ing to a Spirit, wou'd be found a; more inconceiveable Effet 
of omnipotent Power. But this being what: would perhap 
lead us too far from the Notions on which the Philoſophy I 
now in the World is built, it would not be pardonable to de 


vial 


viate ſo far from them, or to enquire ſo far as Grammar it 
ſelf would ;au:homze, if the common ſettl'd Opinion oppo- 
ſes it; eſpecially in this Place, where the receiv d Doctrine 
ſerves well enough to our preſent Purpoſe, and leaves this 
aft Doubt, that the Creation or Beginning of any one 
MUBSTANCE out of Nothing, being once admitted, the 
Creation of all other, but the CREATOR himfelf, may, 
with the ſame Eaſe, be fupposd. £61 
6. 19. But you will fay, is it not impoſſi- 17 61 
ble to admit of the making any Thing out of Ni- Iſitter not 
thing, ſince we cannot poſſibly conceive it? I co-eternal 
anſwer, No; 1. Becauſe it is not reaſonable to with an eter- 
deny the Power of an infinite Being, becauſe , Mind. 


pe cannot comprehend its Operations. We do 


not deny other Effects upon this Ground, becauſe we cannot 
poſſibly conceive the Manner of their Production. We car- 
not conceive how any Thing but Impulſe of Body can move 
Body; and yet that is not a Reaſon ſufficient to make us 


deny it poſſible, againſt the conſtant Expcrience we have of 
it in our ſelves, in all our voluntary Motions, which are 
produc'd 1n us only by the free Action or Thought of our 


own Minds; and are not, nor can be the Effects cf the Impulſe 


or Determination of the Motion of blind Matter, in or upon our 


Bodies; for then it could not be in our Power or Choice to 
alter it. For Example: My right Hand writes, whilſt my left 
hand is (till ; what Caules reſt in one, and Motion in the 


other? Nothing but my Will, a Thought of my Mind ; 


" Thought only changing, the right Hand reſts, and the 
lit Hand moves. This is Matter of Fact, which cannot be 
deny d : Explain this, and make it intelligible, and then the 
next Step will be to underſtand Creation : For the giving a 


new Determination to the Motion of the animal Spirits, 


(which ſome make Uſe of to explain voluntary Motion) clears 
not the Difficulty one Jot, to alter the Determination of Mo- 
tion being in this Caſe no eaſier nor leſs, than to give Mo- 
tion it ſelf; fince the new Determination given to the ani- 


mal Spirits, muſt be either immediately by Thought, or to 


ſome other Body put in their way by Thought, which was 
not in their way before, and ſo muſt owe its Motion by 
Thought ; either of which leaves voluntary Motion as unin- 


| teligtble as it was before. In the mean Time, tis an over- 
valuing our ſelves, to reduce all to the narrow Meaſure of 


vi Capacities and to conclude all Things impoſſible to be 


done, 
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done, whofe Manner of doing exceeds our Comprehenſii 
This is to make our Comprehenſion infinite, or GOD f 
nite, when what he can do, is limited to what we can con 
ceive of it. If you do not underſtand the Operations 9 
your own finite Mind, that:thinking Thing within you, d 
not deem it ſtrange that you cannot comprehend the Open 
tions of that eternal infinite Mind, who made and govern 
all Things, and whom the Heaven of Heavens cannot con. 
tain. 44 e 


* * => tt. —— aw £A. 1 «a. 


5 CHRAE AL... 
07 our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of other Thing, 


* 3:99 de Hoi H E Knowledge of our own B+ 
bad pay by = ET ing, we have by Intuition, Th 
Senſation, Exiſtence of a GOD, Reaſon clearly make 
known to us, as has been ſhewn. 1 

The Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any other Thing we cn Objt 
have only by Senſation : For there being no neceſſary Con: ug 
nexion of real Exiſtence, with any Idea a Man hath in hi 
Memory, nor of any other Exiſtence, but that of GOD, with 
the Exeſtence of any particular Man; no particular Man cin 
Know the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only when by 
actual operating upon him, it makes it ſelf percerv'd by him 
For the having the Idea of any Thing in our Mind, no more 
proves the Exiſtence of that Thing, than the Picture of a Man 
evidences his being in the World, or the Viſions of a Drean ee 
make thereby a true Hiſtory, 9 505 ; 

15 9. 2. Iis therefore the actual receiving o"** 

Inſtance Ideas from without, that gives us Notice of ti: 
Fhiteneſs of Exiſtence of other Things, and make us know, 
rig Paper. that ſomething doth exiſt at that Time with 
: out us, -which cauſes that Idea in us, tho pai” 
haps we neither know nor conſider how it does it: For ii 
takes not from the Certainty of our Senſes, and the Ideas nei 
receive by them, that weknow not the Manner wherein the 
are produced; v. g. whilt'T write this, I have, by the P- 
per affecting my Eyes, that Idea produc'd in my Mind, which, 
whatever Object cauſes, I call White ; by which I know „ . 

that 


\ 
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at Quality or Accident (i. e. whoſe Appearance before mz 

1 ee s cauſes that Idea) doth 2 exiſt, and hath 6 
bang without me. And of this, the greateſt Affurance L 
Wn poſſibly have, and to which my Faculties can attain, is 
4 the Teſtimony of my Eyes, which are the proper and ſole 


ladges of this Thing, whoſe Teſtimony I have reaſon to rely 
an, as ſo certain, that I can no more doubt, whilſt J write 


thi W 
* alle that cauſes that Senſation in me, than that I write 


o move my Hand; which is a Certainty as great as human | 


Nature is capable of, concerning the Exiſtence of any Thing, 
but a Man's (elf alone, and of GOD, 
i &. 3. The Notice we hade by our Senſes, of the ; 
exiting of Things without us, tho it be not al- This tho not 
\ Wioggther ſo certain as our intuitive Know- 5 ein as 
ng: ledge, or the Deductious of our Reaſon, em- 69 og 07 
ploy'd about the clear abſtract Ideas of our Kur ee 4 
Nn Minds; yet it is an Aſſurance that de- 1, 5", 
” pod We 
Iren the Name of Knowledge. If we perſwade pipe, of 
abe our ſelves, that our Faculyes act and inform Thing: wet- 
"Wis right concerning the Exiſtence of thoſe on 18. 
can Objects that affect them, it cannot pals for an 
Conil grounded Confidence: For I think no Body can, in ear- 
neſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the Exiſtence of 
thoſe Things which he ſees and feels. At leaſt, he that can 
doubt ſo far, (whatever he may have with his own Thoughts) 
will never have any Controverſy with me; fince he can 
never be ſure I ſay any thing contrary to his Opinion. As 
to my ſelf, I think GOD has given me Aſſurance enough 
of the Exiſtence of Things without me; ſince by their dif- 
ferent Application, I can produce in my ſelf both Pleaſure 
and Pain, which 1s one great Concernment of my preſent 
Mate, This is certain, the Confidence that our Faculties do 


with cannot act any thing, but by our Faculties; nor talk of 
pe. Nnowiedge it ſelf, but by the Help of thoſe Faculties, which 


re fitted to apprehend even what Knowledge is. But beſides 
the Aſſurance we have from our Senſes themſelves, that they 
do not err in the Information they give us of the Exiſtence 
f Things without us, when they are affected by them, we 


xy 8 1 9 f 8 


$. 4. Firf, 


that I ſee White and Black, and that ſomething really 
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not hetein deceive us, is the greatelt Aſſurance we arc capa- 
ble of, concerning the Exiſtence of material Beings, For we 


pre ſarther confirm'd in this Aſſurance, by other concurrent 
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6. 4. Firf, lis plain thoſe Perceptions at 
Firſt, Be- produc in us by exterior Caufas affecting oy 
cauſe we can- Senſes ; becauſe thoſe that want the Organs of any 
not have them Senſe, never can have the Ideas belonging to thy 
but by the In- Senſe produc'd in their Minds. This 18 too 
et of the * evident to de doubted ; and therefore we can. 
not but be aſſur d, that they come in by the 
Organs of that Senſe, and no other Way. The 
Organs themſelves, tis plain, do not produce them; for 
then the Eyes of a Man in the Dark, would produce Colows 
3nd his Noſe ſmell Roſes in the Winter: But we ſee no 
Body gets the Reliſh of a Pine-Apple, till he goes to the 

Indies where it is, and taſtes it. 

S. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes I find tha 
Becauſe an cannot avoid the having thoſe Ideas produc'd, in 
on ye 8 n Mind : For tho when my Eyes are (hut, 
— rte or Windows faſt, I can at Pleaſure re- call to 
gon Memory, my Mind the Idea of Light, or the Sun, which 
are very di- former Senſations had lodg d in my Memory; 
int Percep- ſo I can at Pleaſure lay by that Idea, and 
20h. take into my View that of the Smell of a Roſs 
or Taſte of Sugar. But if I turn my Eyes at 
Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the Ideas which the 
Light or Sun then produces in me. So that there is a ma- 
niftſt Difference between the Ideas laid up in my Memory, 
(over which, it they were there only, I ſheuid have con- 
ttantly the ſame Power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them 
by at Pleaſure) and thoſe which force themſelves upon me, 
and I cannot avoid having. And therefore it muſt needs be 
ſome exterior Cauſe, and the brisk acting of ſome Objeck 
without me, whoſe Efficacy I connot reſiſt, that produce 


” 


| thoſe Ideas in my Mind, whether I will or no. Beſide, 


there is no Body who doth not perceive the Difference in 
mimſelf, between contemplating the Sun, as he hath the / 


of it in his Memory, and actually looking upon it: 0i 


which two, his Perception is ſo difin&, that few of his Ita 
are more diſtinguiſhable one from another: And therefore I 


hath certain Knowledge, that they are not both Memory, 0! 


the Actions of his Mind, and Fancies only within him; but 
tat actual Seeing hath a Caufe without. | | 


5. 6. Third 


the Pain of Heat or Cold, when the Idea of it 
j revivd in our Minds, gives us no Diſtur- 
bance; which, when felt, was very trouble- 
ſome, and is again, when actually repeated; 
which is occaſion d by the Diſorder the exter- 
nal Object cauſes in our Bodies, when apply'd 


to it: And we remember the Pain of Hunger, 


Tlirſt, or the Head-ach, without any Pain at 
all ; which would either never diſturb us, or 


eſe conſtantly do it, as often as we thought . 
floating in our 


of it, were there nothing more but Ideas 


Exiſtence of other Things. 
. 6. Third] „ Add to this, that many of thoſe 
Ideas are produc d in us with Pain, which after- 
mids ve remember without the leaſt 3 Thus 


accompanies 
actual Senſati. 
on, accompa- 
nies not the 
returning of 
thoſe Ideas 
without the 
external O- 
jects. 


Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fancies, without the 
real Exiſtence of Things affecting us from abroad. The ſame 
may be {aid of Pleaſure, accompanying ſeveral actual Senſa- 


tons: And tho' mathematical Demonſtration depends not 


upon Senſe, yet the examining them by Diagrams, gives 
great Credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and ſeems to give 
it a Certainty approaching to that of the Demonſtration it 
ſelf, For it would be very ſtrange, that a Man ſhould allow 


it for an undeniable Truth, that two Angles of a Figure, 


which he meaſures by Lines and Angles of a Diagram, ſhould 
be bigger one than the other ; and yet doubt of the Exiſtence 


6 7. Fourthly, Our Senſes, in many Caſcs, 
bear witneſs to the Truth of each other's Re- 
port, concerning the Exiſtence of ſenſible 
Things without us. He that ſees a Fire, may, 


if he doubt whether it be any thing more than 


a bare Fancy, feel it too; and be convinc'd, 
by putting his Hand in it. Which certainly 
could never be put into ſuch exquiſite Pain 


of thoſe Lines and Angles, which by looking on, he makts 
| uſe of to meaſure that by. 


Fourthly, 
Our Senſes aſ- 
fiſt one ano- 
thersTeftimony 
of the Exi- 
fence of out- 
ward Things. 


by a bare Idea or Phantom, unleſs that the Pain be a Fancy 
too: Which yet he cannot, when the Burn is well, by rai- 


ling the Idea of it, bring upon himſelf again. 


Thus I fee, whilſt J write this, I can change the Appear- 


ance of the Paper; and by defigning the Letters, tell before- 
hand what new Idea it ſhall exhibit the very next Moment, 


barely by drawing my Pen over it; which will neither ap- 


pear (let me fancy as much w will) if my Hand ſands ſtill ; 
or 


a. 
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or tho I move my Pen, if my Eyes be ſhut Nor when th 
Characters are once made 1 165 Paper, AY duale ook 
wards but, ſce them as they are; that is, have the Ideas of 
ſuch Leiters as I have made. Whence jt is manifeſt, that 
they are not barely the Sport and Play Es Lmagina- 
tion, when I find that the Characters, that were made it the 
Pleaſure of my own Thoughts, do not obey them; nor yet 
ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fancy it, but continue to af. 
fect my Senles Oman; and regularly, according to the 
Figures I made them. To which, if we will add, that the 
Sight of thoſe ſhall, from another Man, draw ſuch Sounds 
as I before-hand deſign they ſhall ſtand for, there will be 
little Reaſon left to doubt that thoſe Words I write do 


really exiſt without me, when they cauſe a long Series of 1e. 


gular Sounds to affect my Ears, which could not be th: 
Effect of my Imagination, nor could my Memory retain them 
in that Order. GTM p65” 2 S 
5 6. 8. But yet, if after all this, any one will 
Tir Cer- be ſo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his Senſes, and 
zainty is as to affirm, that all we ſee and hear, feel and 
great as our taſte, think and do, during our whole Be- 
Condition ing, is but the Series and deluding Appear- 
needs. ances of a long Dream, whereof there is no 

Reality, and therefore will queſtion the Exi- 
ſtencs of all Things, or our Knowledge of any Thing; I mult 
deſire him to conſider, that if all be a Dream, then he doth 
but dream that he makes the Queitzon ; and ſo it is not 
mach matter, that a waking Man ſhould anſwer hum. But 
yet, if he pleaſes, he may dream that I make him this An- 
ſwer, That the Certainty of Things exiſting in rerum Matura, 
when we have the Teſtimony of our Senſes for it, is not only 
as great as our Frame can attain to, but as. our Condition needs, 
For our Faculties being ſuited not to the full Extent of Be- 
ing, nor to a perfect, clear, comprehenſive Knowledge of 
Things free from all Doubt and Scruple, but to the Preſa- 
vation of Us, in whom they are, and accommodated to the 
Utſe of Life; they ſerre to our Purpoſe well enough, if they 
will but give us certain Notice of thole Things, which ale 
convenient or 1ncouventent to us. For he that ſees a Can- 
dle burning, and hath experimented the Force of its Flame, 
by putting his Finger in it, will little doubt that this ö 
Something exiſtiug without him, which does him Harm, 
and puts him to great Pain: Which is Aſſurance enough 

when 


| made acquainted with them. 
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when no Man requires greater Certainty, to govern his A“ 
ons by, than what is as certain as his Actions themſelves- 
and if our Dreamer pleaſes to try whether the glowing 
Heat of a Glaſs Furnace, be barely a wandering Imagination 
in a drowſy Man's Fancy, by putting his Hand into it, he 

may, perhaps, be waken'd into a Certainty greater than he 
could with, that it is ſomething more than bare Imaginati- 
on. So that this Evidence is as creat as we can defire, be- 


| ing as certain to us as our Pleaſure or Pain, i. e. Happineſs 


or Miſery; beyond which we have no Concernment, either 
of Knowing or Being. Such an Aſſurance of the Exiſtence 
of Things without us, is ſufficient to direct us in the attains 
ing the Good, and avoiding the Evil, which is cauſed by 
them, which is the important Concerment we have of being 


{ 


$: 9. In fine then, when our Senſes do a- 


dually convey into ow Underſtandings any 1: Be reaebet 
| de, we cannot but be ſatisfyd that there 0 farther 


doth Comething at that Time really exiſt with- . than; actua! 


| out us, Which doth affect our Senſes, and by Lenſut ion. 115 


them give Notice of it ſelf to our apptehenſi dre 
Faculties, and actually produce that iAdea which we then 
perceive: And we cannot” fo far diſtruſt their Teſtimony, as 
td doubt that ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, as we have 
obſerv d by our Senſes to be united together, do really exiſt 
together. But zhis Knomledge extends at far az the preſent Te- 
fimony of our Senſes, employ d about particular Objects, that 
do then affect them, and no farther, , For if I ſaw tuch a 
Collection of ſimple '/deas, as is wont to be call'd Man, ex- 
iſting together one Minute ſince, and am now alone, I can- 
not be certain that the ſame Man exiſts now, ſince there is 
no neceſſary Connexion of his Exiſtence a Minute ſince, with 
his Exiſtence now : By a thouſand Ways: he may ceaſe to. be, 
ſince J had the Teſtimoy of my Senſee „or his Exiſtence. And 
if J cannot be certain that the M * faw laſt to Day, is 
now in Being, 1 can leſs be certain he 18 ſo, who hath 
been longer remoy'd from my Senſes, 1 1:1 have not ſeen 
ſince Yeſterday, or ſince the laſt Year 3 and much leſs can I 
be certain of che Exiſtence of Men that I never ſaw. And 
therefore, tho' it be highly probable that Millions of Men 
do now exiſt, yet whilſt Lam alone writing this, I have 
not that Certainty of it, which we: ſtrictly call Knowledge'; 
Tre the great Likelihocd of Be puts me paſt Doubt, and * 
ATYLIE : | 2 2 


Wu Memory. ſur'd, that heretofore Things that affected ou 
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be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral Things upon the Confidenc: MI 
that there are Men (and Men alſo of my 1 oor with WW {ow 
whom I have to do) now in the World: But this is bu cho 
Probability, not Knowledge. th 6-160 4 

S8. 10; Whereby yet we may obſerve how Mes 


Folly to _ fooliſh and vain 4 hing It 18 for aA Man of 6 


pect Demon- a narrow Knowledge, who having Reafon Mon 
ftration in e- gi ven him to judge of the different Evidence nut 
very Thing. and Probability of Things, and to be ſwayd and 
' . accordingly ; how vain, I ſay, it is to expel Mile 
Demonſtration- and Certainty in Things not gw pn it, and ny 
refuſe Aſſent to very rational Propoſitions, and act contrary I 


to very plain and clear Truths, becauſe they cannot be mad We 


out ſo evident, as to ſurmount every the leaſt (I will not t 
ſay Reaſon, but) Pretence of Doubting. He that in theMhut 


ordinary Affairs of Life, would admit of nothing but dia Mea 


lain Demonſtration, would be ſure of nothing in tn 
orld, but of periſhing quickly, The Wholeſomeneſs aby t 


his Meat or Drink, would not give him Reaſon to venturWite | 
on it: And I would fain know what tis he could do upon v k 


ſuch Grounds as were capable of no N no Objection, A 
5. 11. As when our Senſes are actually em- Is w 
Paſt Exi- ploy'd about any Object, we do know that it N vick 
Hence ic known does exiſt; fo by our Memory, we may be af- 


Senſes, have exiſted. And thus we have Know 
ledge of the paſt Exiftence of ſeveral Things, whereof our Sen- 
ſes: having 1nform'd us, our Memories (till retain the Idea; 
and of this we are paſt all Doubt, fo long as we remember 
well. But this Knowledge alſo reaches no farther than out 
Senſes have formerly affur'd us. Thus ſeeing Water at this 
inſtant, tis an unqueſtionable Truth to me, that Water 
doth exiſt: And remembering that I ſaw it Yeſterday, it 
will alſo be always true; and as long as my Memory re 
tains it, always an undoubted Propoſition to nie, that Wa 
ter did exiſt 1oth July, 1688, as it will alſo be equally true 
that a certain Number of very fine Colours did exiſt, which 
at the ſame Time, I ſaw upon a Bubble of that Water: But 
being now quite out of the Sight both of the Water ard 
Bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me, that the 
Water doth now -exilt, than that the Bubbles or Colours 
therein do fo ; it being no more neceſſary that Water ſhould 
exiſt to Day, becauſe it exiſted Veſterday, than that 52 
5 dun 
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jours or Bubbles exiſt to Day, becauſe they exiſted Yeſterday, 
tho it be exceedingly much more probable, becauſe Water 
hath been obſerv'd to continue long in Exiſtence, but Bub- 
ples, and the Colours on them, quickly ceaſe to be. 
6. 12. What Ideas we have of Spirits, and 
how we come by them, I have already ſhewn. 
But tho we have thoſe Ideas in our Minds, 
ind know we have them tliere, the having the 
lle of Spirits, does not make us 4»bw; that 
wy ſuch Things do exiſt without us, or that. there are any ſinite 
irits, or any other ſpiritual Beings, but the eternal GOD. 
We have Ground from Revelation, and ſeveral other Reaſons, 
to believe with Aſſurance, that there are ſuch Creatures; 
but our Senſes not being able to diſcover them, we want the 
Means of knowing their particular Exiſtences. For we can 
do more know, that there are finite Spirits really exiſting 
by the Idea we have of ſuch Beings in-our Minds, than by 
the Ideas any one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can come 
to know, that Things anſwering thoſe Ideas, do really exiſt. 
And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite Spirits, 
$ well as ſeveral other Things, we muſt content our ſelves 
m.h the Evidence of Faith; but univerſal certain Propoſi- 
tions concerning this Matter, are beyond our Reach. For 
however true it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent Spirits 
that GOD ever created, do ſtill exiſt ; yet 1t can never 
make a part of our certain Knowledge, Theſe, and the like 
Propoſitions, we may aſſent to, as highly probable, but are 
not, I fear, in this State, capable of knowing, We are not 
then to put others upon Demonſtrating, nor our ſel ves upon 
karch of univerſal 2 in all thoſe Matters wherein 
ne are not capable of any other Knowledge, but what our 
enſes give us in this or that Particular. 1 
5. 13. By which it appears, that there are 
two Sorts of Propoſiticns, 1. There is one Sort 
of Propoſitions concerning the Exiſtence of any 
Thing anſwerable to ſuch an Idea; as having 
the Idea of an Elephant, Phenix, Motion, or an 
Angel, in my Mind, the firſt and natural En- 
quiry is, Whether ſuch a Thing does any where exiſt? 
and this Knowledge is only of Particulars. No Exiſtence of 
any Thing without us, but only of GOD, can certainly 
be known farther than our Senſes inform us. 2. There is 
another Sort of Propoſitions, wherein is expreſſed the Agree- 
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_ Knowledge of the. 
ment or Diſagreement of our abſtract Ideas, and their Deper- 
dance one on another. Such Propoſitions may be aniverſd 
and certain. So having the Jes of GOD, and my {cf 
of Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that GOD ; 


to be fear d and obey'd by me: And this Propoſition wil 


be certain, concerning © Man in general, if I have made an 
abſtract Idea of ſuch à Species, whereotA am one Particula, 
But yet this Propoſition, how certain ſoever, That Ma 
ouglit to fear and obey GOD, proves not to me the Fi. 
ſtence of Men in the World, but will be true of all ſuch 
Creatures, whenever they do exiſt: Which Certainty of ſuch 
general Propoſitions, depends on the Agreement or Diſagree 
ment is to be difcover'd in thoſe abſtract Idea 
er §. 14. In the former Caſe, our Knowledge 
Aud general is the Conſequence of the Exiſtence of Thing 
Propoſitions praducing Ideas in our Minds by our Senſe: 
concerning ab- In the latter, Knowledge js the Conſequence 
of the Ideas (be they what they will) that ar 
in our Minds producing there general certain 


Propoſitions, Many of theſe are call d eterne Veritates, and 
all of them indeed are fo ; not from being written all or ary 


of chem in the Minds of all Men, cr that they were any 
of them Propoſitions in any one's Mind, till he, having got 
the abſtract Idea, join'd or feparated them by Affirmation 
or Negation. But whereſoever ve can ſuppoſe ſuch a Cra- 
ture as Man is, endow'd with ſiich Faculties, and thercby 
furniſid with ſuch Ideas as we have, we muſt conclude hi 
mult needs, when he applies his Thoughts to the Conſider 
tion of his Ideas, know the Truth of certain Propoſition 
that will ariſe from the Agreement or Diſagreement which 
he will perceive in his own [deas. Such Propoſitions att 
therefore call'd eternal Truths, not becauſe they are cternil 
Propoſitions actually form'd, and antccedent to the Under 
ſtanding, that at any time makes them ; nor becauſe thy 
are imprinted on the Mind from any Patterns that are any 
where of them out of the Mind, and exiſted before: But be- 
cauſe being once made about abſtract Ideas, ſo as to be tru, 
they will, whenever they can be ſyppos'd to be made again 
at any Time paſt or to come, by a M 

always actually be true. For Names being ſuppos d to ſaid 


perpetually for the ſame Ideas; and the fame Ideas having 


immutably the ſame Habitudes one to another, Propoſitions, 


8 


ind having thoſe Id 
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caneerning any abſtract Meas, that are Once my maſt pune 
be 1571 4 eritic. 30 an; : 


0 1 A r. XII I. 
07 Of bs roi enen of Dur Knowledge, 


TT having been the common receiv'd O- F 
pinion amonęſt Men of Letters, that 4 not from 
—.— were the Formation. of all Know- Mawims. 
lege; and that the Sciences were each o ß 
them built upon certain Preco:nita, from whence the Ur- 
derftanding was to take its Rite, and by which it was to 
8 uct it ſelf, in its Enquiries, into the Matters belonging 
that Science; the beaten Raad of the Schools has been 
why down in the Beginning, 0nd. more general Propoſi- 
tions, as Foundations whereon lch brild the Knowledge that 
was to be had of that Subject. Theſa Moctrines thus laid down 
for Foundations of any Science, were call d Principles, as 
the Beginnings from which we "muſt ſet out, and look no 
_—_ backwards f in our Enquirics, as we bave already ob- 
ery 
F. 2. One Thiniapwkith might probably give (The Ocrg- 
an Occaſion to this Way of Proceeding in o- Aon of that O- 


ther Sciences, was (as 1 fuppoſe) the good Suc- n 


ceſs it ſeem d to have in Mathematics, where- b 
in Men being obſerv'd to attain a great Certainty of Know- 


ledee, theſe Sciences came by Pre-eminence to be call d 


Mabhala, and MeaSnois, Learning, or Things learn d, 
throughly, "learn d, as having, of all others, the greateſt Cer- 
windy, 12 and Evidence in them. 

But if any one will conſider he will ( But from 


gueſs ) findiithat the great Advancement and e compar ing 


Certainty of real Knonledge, which Men ar- clear and di- 
nyd to in theſe Sciences, was not owing to Finck Ideas. 
the Influence of. theſs- Principles, nor derwd 1 
from any peculiar Advantage they receiv d from two or ah 


8 Maxims laid down in the Beginning; but from the 


clear, diſtinft, ocmpleat Ideas their Thoughts were employ d 
about, and the Relation of ws and Exceſs ſo clear be- 
8 4 tween 
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tween ſome of thera, that they had an intuitive Knowledge 
and by that, a Way to diſcover it in others, and this without 
the Help of thoſe Maxims. For Lask, Is it not poſſible for? 
young Lad to know that his whole Body is bigger than 
his little Finger, but by Virtue of this Axiom, that the whol 
is bigger than 4 Part; nor be aſſur d of it, till he has learn'{ 
that Maxim? Or cannot a Country Wench know, that ha- 
ving receiv'd a Shilling from one that owes her three, and: 
Shilling alſo from another that owes her three, that the n. 
mailing Debts in each of their Hands are equal? Cannot 
ſhe, (1 fay, know this without ſhe fetch the Certainty of it 
ftom this Maxim, That if you rake Equals from Equals, th 
Remainder will be Equals, a Maxim which : poſſibly ſhe never 
heard ot thoughtof ? I defire any one to conſider, from 
what has been elſewhere ſaid, which is known firſt and clear 
eſt: by moſt People, the particular Inſtance, or the genenl 
Rule; and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the 
other. Theſe general Rules are but the comparing our more 
general and abſtract Iba;owhich are the Workmanſhip of 
the Mind, made, and Names given to them, for the ex 
ſier Diſpatch in its Rekfamings, and drawing into compre- 
-henſive Terms, and ſhort Ralcs, its various and multiply d 
Obſervations. But Knowledge began in the Mind, and was 
founded on Particulars, though afterwards, perhaps, no 
Notice be taken thereof ; it being natural for the 
Mind (forward {till to enlarge its Knowledge) moſt atten: 
tively to lay up thoſe general Notions, and make the prope 
Ule of them, which is to disburthen the Memory of the cum 
berlome Load of Particalars. For I deſire it may be conſider d 
what more Certainty there is to a Child, or any one, that 
his Body, little Finger and all, is bigger than his little Fur 
ger alone, after you have given to his Body the Name whole, 
and to his little Finger the Name Part, than he could have and: 
had before; or what new Knowledge concerning his Bod), 
can theſe two relative Terms give him, which he could not have 
without them 2 Could he not know that us: Body was big · 
ger than his little Finger, if his Language were yet ſo imper- u 
fect, that he had no ſuch relative Terms as Whole and Part? Mir! 
7 ask farther, When he has got theſe Names, how is he more Wh 
certain that his Body is a Whole, and his little Finger a Pat, 
than he was, or might be certain before he learn'd: thok 
Terms; that his Body was bigger than his little Finger? Any 
one may as reaſonably doubt, or deny, that his little Fings {Mott 
F at | | 1 
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e, WE is fart of bis Body, as that it is leſs than his Body. And 
ut be that can doubt whether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt 
ra W whether it be a Part. So that the Maxim, The "whole 5s bigger 
an hn 4 Part, can never be made uſe of to prove the little * 
ne Finger leſs than the Body, but when it is uſeleſs, by being 
nl WM brought to convince one of a Truth which he knows already. 
ha- For he that does not certainly know that any Parcel of Mat- 
dz Wer, with another Parcel of Matter join'd to it, is bigger 
tan either of them alone, will never be able to know it by 
not the Help of theſe two relative Terms, Whole and Part, make 
{it er them what Maxims you pleaſe. IS OE 
te $. 4. But be it in the Mathematicks as it will, Dangerous 
ve {whether it be clearer, that taking an Inch from 7 %uild upon 
on Na black Line of two Inches, and an Inch from P £77015 
eat. Nad Line of two Inches, the remaining Parts Hinciples. 
eril Mof the two Lines will be equal; or that if you 
the inte Equals from Equals, the Remainder will be Equals : Which, 
ore MI ay, of theſe two is the clearer and firſt known, I leave 
to any one to determine, it not being material to my preſent 
Occalion. That which I have here to do, is to enquire, 
whether: if it be the readieſt Way to Knowledge, to begin 
with general Maxims, and build upon them, it be yet a ſafe 
Way to take the Principles, which are laid down in any other 


no {Wience, as unqueſtionable Truths; and fo receive them 
the without Exxminatron, and adhere to them without ſuffering 
tem. to be doubted of, becauſe Mathematicians have been ſo hap- 
ope: Np/, or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſcif- evident and undemable. 
um. lt this be fo, I know not what may not paſs for Truth in 
erd Morality, what may not be introJuc'd and prov'd in natu- 
that {ral Pilloſophy. xp. N pv 

Fin- Let that Principle of tome of the Philoſophers, that all is 
bole, latter, and that there is nothing elſe, be receiv'd for certain 
have ſnd indubitable, and it will be eaſy to be ſeen by the Wri- 
ody, ung of ſome that have reviv'd it again in our Days, what 
have MConſequences it will lead us into. Let any one, with Po- 
big Nemo, take the World; or with the Stoicks, the ether, or the 
wer- Fun; or with Anaximenes, the Air to be God, and what a 


Diviaity, Religion, and Worſhip, muſt we needs have! No- 
ling can be ſo dangerous as Principles thus taken up without Que- 


Part, ian ing or Examination; eſpecially if they be ſuch as con- 
thok rern Morality, which influences Mens Lives, and gives a 
Any {tals to all their Actions. Who might not juſtly expect a- 
inge Mother Kind of Life in Ariſtippus, who plac d Happineſs in 
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_ pave clear 
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bodily Pleaſure; and in Antithenes, who made Vertue, ſug, 
cient to Felicity? And he, who with Plato, ſhall place By. 


titude in the Knowledge of God, will have his Though 
rais d to other Contemplations than thoſe who look not be 
vond this Spot of Earth, and thoſe periſhing Things which 
are to be had in it. e that, with Archelaus, ſhall lay it 


down as a Principle, That Right and Wrong, Honeſt an 
Diſhoneft, are defin d only by Laws, and not by Natur, 


will have other Meaſures of [moral Rectitude and Praviy, 
than thoſe who take it for granted, that we are under Obi. 
gations antecedent to all human Conſtitutions. | 


655. F. If therefore thoſe that paſs for Print. 
Thi h mo ples, are not certain, (which we muſt have ſon 
certain Way to m_ to know, that we may be able to diſtin 
Fruh. guiſh them from thoſe that are doubtful) but 

are only made fo to us by our blind Aﬀent, 


we are hable to be mifled by them; and inſtead of bang 
guided into Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, be only confirm 


in Miſtake and Error... G7 5 

5. 6. But ſince the Knowledge of the Cer 
Jus to co. tainty of Principles, as well as of all otbe 
Irxutbs, depends only upon the Perception 
compleat Ideas we have of the Agreement or ' Difagreement 
under feady of our Ideas, the Way to improve dum Nuonledgt, 
Names. is not, I am ſure, blindly, and with an im 
. plicit Faith, to receive and fwallow Prince 
ples; but is, I think, ta get and fix in aur Minds clear, ii 


ſtinct, and compleat Ideas, as far as they are to be had, ai 


une to them proper and conſtant Names. And thus, perhaps 


without any other Principles, but barely conſidering thok 


At at, and by comparing them one with another, finding thei 
Agreement and Diſagreement, and their ſeveral Relation 
and Habitudes, we ſhall get more true and clear Knowledg 
by the Conduct of this one Rule, than by taking up Principles 
and thereby putting our Minds into the Diſpoſal of others. 
„ „ 5. 7. We muſt therefore, if we will proceeds 
The tree Ae. Reaſon adviſes, adapt our Methods of Enqun 


aun to the Nature of the Ideas we examine, and tit 
Aro w- 


>... Truth we ſearch after. General and certain 
tle le Truths are only founded in the Habitudes and 
Relations of abſtract Ideas. A ſagacious and 

methodical Application of our Thoughts, fa 
tue finding out theſe Relations, is the only Way to dilcon 
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ll that can be put, with Truth and Certainty concerning em, 
into genera! Propoſitions. By what Steps ure are to, proceed in 
thele, is to be learn d in the Schools of the Mathematicians, who, 
from very plain and eaſy Beginnings, by gentle Degrees, and à 
onti nud Chain of Reaſonings, proceed to the Diſcovery and 
Demonſtration of Truths that appear at firſt Sight bey ond hu- 
man Capacity. The Art of finding Proofs, and the admirable 
Methods they have invented for the ſingling out, and lay- 
ing in order thoſe intermediate Ideas, that demonſtratively ſſew 
the Equality or Inequality of unapplicable Quantitics, is that 
which has carry'd them ſo far, and produc'd fuch wonderful 
and unexpected Diſcoveries: But whether ſomcthing like this, 
in reſpect of other Ideas, as well as thoſe of Magnitude, ma 
pot in Tyme be found out, I will not determine. This, 
think, 1 may hoy, that if other Ideas, that are the real as 
well as nominal Eſſences of their Species, were purſu d in the 
way familiar to Mathematicians, they would carry our 
Thoughts farther, and with greater Evidence and Clearneſs than 
poſhb!y we are apt to imagine. e : 
6.8. This gave me the Confidence to advance 
that Conjecture which 1 ſuggeſt, Chap 3. viz. That 741 ity alſo may 
Morality is capable of Demonſtration, as well as be made clear- 
Mathematicks, For the Ideas that Ethicks are er. « 
converlant about, being all real Eſſences, and ITS 
ſuch, as I 1magine, have a diſcoverable Connexion and Agree- 
ment one wich another; ſo far as we can find their Habi - 
tudes and Relations, fo far we ſhall be poſſeſs d of certain, 
ral, and general Truths; and I doubt not, but if a right 
Method were taken, a great part of Morality might be made 
out with that Clearneſs, that could leave, to a conſidering 
Man, no more Reaſon to doubt, than he could have to doubt of 
the Truth of 1 in Mathematicks, which have been 
demonſtrated to him. 5 1 
9.9. In out Scarch after the Knowledge of Sub- 
fances, our want of Ideas, that are ſuitable to 
luch a way of proceeding, obliges us to a quite 
Ufterent Method. We advance not here, as 
in the other, (where our abſtract Ideas are real, as ved only by 
yell as nominal Eſſences) by contemplating Experience. 
our Ideas, and conſigering their Relations and 
Corteſpondencies ; that helps us very little, for the Reaſons 
that in another place we have at large ſet down. By which, 
| think, it is evident that Subſtances, afford Matter of very 
a ittle 


By which Mo- 
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Httle general Knowledge; and the bare Contemplation of their 
abſtract Ideat, will carry us but a very little way in the Search 
of Truth and Certainty. What then are we to do for the Im. 
provement of our Knonledge in ſabſtantial Beings ? Here we ar 
to take a quite contrary. Come, the want of /deas of their ret 
Eſſences, ſend us from our own Thoughts, to the Things them- 
felves, as they exiſt. Experience here muſt teach me what 
Reaſon cannot : And tis by trying alone, that I can certain- 


iy know what other Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of my con. 


plex Idea, v. FA whether that yellow. heavy, fuſible Body I call 
cab 


Cold, be malleable or no; which Experience (which way e. 
ver it prove in that particular Body I examine) makes me 
not ceitain that it is ſo in all or any other yellow, hay, 
ſuſchle Bod ies, but that which I have try'd. Becauſe it is no Con 


ſequence one way or tother from my complex Idea, the Ne. 


cefſity or Inconfiltence of Malleabilitj hath no viſible Con- 
nexion with the Combination of that (Colour, Weight, and Fi 

#ity in any Body. What I have. ſaid here of the nomiml 
Eſſence of Gold, ſuppoſs d to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch a determi- 


nate Clour, Weroht , and Fuſibitity, will hold true, if Malies- 


bleneſs, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Aqua Regine be added to it, 
Our Reaſonings from theſe Ideas, will carry us but a little 


way in the certain Diſcovery of the other Propertics in thoſe 


Maſſes of Matter wherein all theſe are to be found. Becauſe 
the other Properties of ſuch Bodies depending not on theſe, but 
on that unknown real Eſſence, on which theſe alſo depend, we 


cannot by them diſcover the reſt; we can go no farther than the 


ſimple /deas of our nominal Eſſence will carry us, which is very N Bei 


littte beyond themſelves ; and fo afford us but very ſparingly 
any certain, univerſal, and nfeful Truths. For upon Tryal, 


having found that particular Piece (and all others of that 
Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, that I ever try d) malleable, iſ 


that alſo makes now perhaps a part of my complex Idea, part 
of my nominal! Eſſence of Gold: Whereby, though I make my 
complex Idea, to which 1 affix the Name Gold, to conſiſt of 


more ſimple Ideas than before; yet ſtill, it not containing led 


rihe reil Eſſence of any Species of Bodies, it helps me not cet: 
_ rainly to know (I fay to know, perhaps, it may to conje- N. 

cture) the other remaining Properties of that Body, farther 
than they have a viſible Connexion with ſome or all of the 
ſimple Ideas that make up my nominal Eſſence. For Exam. 


ple, Icannot be certain, from this complex Idea, whether Gold 


de fix d or no; becauſe, as before, there is no neceſſary Cor- 


nexlon 


ntional and regular Experiments.ſhall be ableto 


nghter at their yet unknown Properties, than 


of Bodies, but 8 et 


* 
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nexion or Inconſiſtence to be diſcover d betwixt a complex . 
4 of a Body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable; betwixt theſe, I ſay, 
ind Fixedneſs, ſo that I may certainly know, that in „ hatſoever 
Body theſe are found, there Fixedneſs is ſure to be. Here again, 
fr Aſſurance, I mult apply my ſelf io Experience; as far as 
that reaches, I may have certain Knowledge, but no farther. 

6. 10. I deny not, but a Man accuſtom'd to 2 
This may pro- 
cure us Cn - 
nience, not &ci- 

enc e. 


fe farther into the Nature of Bodies, and gueſs 


one that is a Stranger to them: But yet, as 1 
have ſaid, this is but Judgment and Opini- | 
on, not Knowledge and Certainty. This way of getting and 


improving our Knowledge in Subſtances only by Experience and 


Hiſtory, which is all that the Weakneſs of our Faculties in 


this State of Mediocriiy, which we are in in this World, can 


attain to, makes me * that natural Philoſophy is not 
capable of being made a Science. We are able, I imagine, to 


reach very little general Knowledge concerning the Species 
of Bodies, and their ſeveral Properties. Experiments and Hi- 


ſtorical Obſervations we may have, from which we may draw 
Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and thereby increaſe our Stock 
of Conveniences for this Life ; but beyond this, I fear our Ta- 
lents reach not, nor are our Faculties, as I gueſs, able to advance. 
6. 11. From whenceit is obvious to conclude, 
that ſince our Faculties are not fitted to pene- 
trate into the internal Fabrick and real Eſſences 
plainly diſcover to us the 
Bang of a GOD, and the Knowledge of our 
ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clcar 
Diſcovery of our Duty, and great Concern- 


We are fitted 
for moral 
Knowledge 
and natural 
Improvements. 


ment, it will become us, as rational Creatures, to employ 
thoſe Faculties we have about what they are moſt adapted to,and 


follow the Direction of Nature, where it ſeems to point us 
out the way. For tis rational to conclude, that our proper 
Employment lies in thoſe Enqui-ics,and in that ſort of Know- 


ledge which is moſt ſuited to our natural Capacitics, aud car- 


nes in it our greateſt Intereſt, i. e. the Condition of our e- 
ternal Eſtate. Hence I think 1 may conclude, that Morality 
18 the proper Science and Buſineſs of Atankind in general, (who 


are both concern d and fitted to ſearch out their Summum 
oenum) as ſeveral Arts, converſant about ſeveral parts of 
Nature, are the Lot and private Talent of particular Men, 


ED for 


K 


\ 
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for the common Uſe of human Life, and their own partica, 
ht Subſiſtence in this World. Of what Conſequence the Dif 
covery of one natural Body and its Properties may be to hy. 
man Life, the whole great Continent of America is a con. 
vinciug Inſtance; whole Ignorance in ufeful Aris, and 
want of the greateſt part of the Conveniences of Life, in 1 
Country that abounded with all forts of natural Plenty, | 
think may be attributed to their Ignorance, of what was tg 
be found in a very ordinary deſpicable Stone, 1 mean the 
Mineral of Iron. And whatever we think of our Parts c 
Improvements in this part of the World, where Knowledge 
and Plenty ſeem to vie each with other; yet to any one that 
will ſerioully refſect on it, I ſuppoſe it will appear p iſt doubt, 
that were the Ule of Iron loſt among us, we ſhould in a fey 
Ages be unavoidably reduc'd to the Wants and Ignorance of 
the ancient ſavage Americans, «whoſe natural Endowmeni 
and Proviſions come no way ſhort of thoſe of the molt flou- 
nthing and polite Nations; ſo that he who firſt made known 
the Uſe of that one contemptible Mineral, may be truly fil 
the Father of Arts, and Author of Plenty. 

7 5. 12. I would not therefore be thought to 
 Futmuſt he- diſeſteem, or diſſwade the Study of Nature, | 
ware of Hypo- rcadily agree the Contemplation of his Works 
#beſis, and gives us Occaſion to admire, revere, and 
wrong Frinci- glorify their Author: And if rightly direSd, 
Tes. may be of greater Benefit to Mankind, that 

the Monuments of exemplary Charity, - that 
have, at ſo great Charge, been raiſed by the Founders «i 
Hotpitals and Alms-houſes. He that firit invented Printing 
diſcover d the Ule of the Compaſs; or made publick thei 
Virtue and right Uſe of Kin Kina, did more for the Pro 
pagation of Knowledge, for the Supplying and Increaſe of 
uitcful Commodities, and fav'd more from the Grave, than 
thoſe who built Colleges, Work-hcuſes, and Hoſpitals. Al 
that I would fay, is, that we ſheuld not be too forwardly 
poſſeſs d with the Opinion, or Expectation of Knowledge, 
where it is not to be had, or by Ways that will not attail 
it: That we ſhould not take doubtful Syſtems, for compleat 
Sciences; nor unintelligible Notions, for ſcientifical Demos 
ſtrations. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we mutt be content 
to glean, what we can, from particul:r Experiments; ſince 


we cannot, from a Diſcovery of their real Eſſences, graſp a. 


2 time whole Sheaves ; and in Bundles comprehend the N- 


wn 
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ure and Properties of whole Species together. Where our 
J Enquiry is concerning Co-exiſtence, or Repugnacy to co-ex- 
bu, id, which by Contemplation of our Ideas, we cannot diſco- 
. nr there Experience, Obſervation, and natural Hiſtory, 
in} nuſt give us, by our Senſes, and by Retail, an Inſight in- 
1 o corporeal Subſtances. The Knowledge of Bod ies we muſt 
„Ie by our Senſes, wanly employ d in taking Notice of 
: tn Wiheir Qualities and Operations on one another: And what 
the Wwe hope to know of ſeparate Spirits in this World, we 
wut, I think, expect only from Revelation. He that ſhall 
doe conſider, how little general Maxims, precarious Principles, and 
chat I Eypothe /i laid down at Pleaſure, have promoted true Knowledge, 
ubt, or help d to ſatisfy. the Enquiries of rational Men after real 
ey Improvements: How little, I fay, the ſetting out at that 
e of MEnd, has for many Ages together advanc'd Mens Progreſs 
ens FMeiowards the Knowledge of natural Philoſophy, will think, 
lou Wwe have Reaſon to thank thoſe, who, in 1 4 latter Age, 
wn Wave taken another Courſe, and have trod out to us, tho' not 
nd Wan eaſier Way to learn d Ignorance, yet a ſurer Way to pro- - 
table Knowledge. a e N 
t u . 13. Not that we may not, to explain a- 
I Phenomena of Nature, make Uſe of any pro- The true Uſe 
orks bable Hypathefis whatſoever. Hypotheſes, if they of Hf pot heſes. 
and Ware well made, are at leaſt great Helps to the 
Fed, Memory, and often direct us to new Diſcoveries. But my 
than Meaning is, that we (hould not tale up any one too haſtily, 
that _ the Mind, that would always penetrate into the Cau- 
| s of Things, and have Principles to reſt on, is very apt to 
ting do) till we have very well examin'd Particulars, aud made 
the lereral Experiments in that Thing which we would explain 
Pro- by our Hy potheſis, and fee whether it will agree to them all; 
ſe of hether our Principles will carry us quite through, and not 
be as inconſiſtent with our Phenomencn of Nature, as they 
kem to accommodate, and explain another. And at leaſt 
that-we take Care that the Name of Principles deceive us 
Not, nor impaſe on us, by making us receive that for an un- 
queſtionable Truth, which is really, at beſt, but a very doubt- 
ful Conjecture, ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt ſaid all) of 
Ne Hypotheſes in natural Philoſophy. ks. 
atem S. 14. But whether natural Philoſophy be ca- Clear and di- 
ſinee pable of Certainty or no, the Ways to enlarge #*in@ Ideas 
fp aſi Knonledge, as far as we are capable, ſeem to 1% eri d 
me, in Hort, to be theſe twWo: 2 - Names,aud the 
| F int, 


[ Net 


fur 


C3 
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Hrirſt, The firſt is to get: and ſettle in aur Mind Ml hi! 
findin ofthoſe W ed rk of ok Things, whereof we WM m⸗ 
whic ew have general or ſpecifick Names; at leaſt of eve 
their Agrees ſo many of them as we would conſider and bat 
ue Un a improve our Knowledge in, or Reaſon about. Mi 
3 / ag And if they be ſpeciſel Ideas of Sulſtances, we Ml fro 
m »ur ſhould endeavour alſo to make them as com- Kit 
Knowledge. pleat as we can, whereby 1 mean that we icq 
|  _ ſhould put together as many ſimple Ideas, a5 MI Me 
being conſtantly: obſerv'd to co-exiſt, may perfectly deter. ¶ fict 
mine the Species ; and each of thoſe ſimple Ideas, which ar Ml lars 
the Ingredients of our complex, one ſhould. be clear and di- ter 
ſtinct in our Minds: For it being evident that our Know. wh 
ledge cannot exceed our Ideas, as far as they are either imper. I the 
fect, conſus d, or obſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, der 
perfect, or clear Knowledge. i : 
_ «Secondly, The other is the Art of finding out thoſe interme- MW — 
diate Ideas, which may ſnhew us the Agreement or Repugnan- 
cy of other Ideas, which cannot be immediately compard, 
| F. 18. That theſe two (and not the relying 
Mathematicks on Maxims, and drawing Conſequences from 
an Inſtance of ſome general Propoſitions) are the right Me- 
it. thad of improving our Knowledge in the Id 
ok other Modes, beſides thoſe of Quantity, the 
Conſideration of Mathematical Knowledge will eaſily in- & 1 
form us. Where firſt we ſhall find, that he that has not 2 
perfect and clear Idea of thoſe Angles or Figures of which be wit 
deſires to know any Thing, is utterly thereby uncapable of , 
ny Knowledge about them. Suppoſe but a Man not to hart I wer 
a perfect exact Idea of a right Angle, a Scalenum, or T rapezum, iſ wo! 
and-there is nothing more certain, than that he will in vain that 
ſeek any Demonſtration about them. Farther it is evident, I Mei 
that it was not the Influence of thoſe Maxims which are ti trea 
ken for Principles in Mathematicks, that hath led the Maſter chu 
of that Science into thoſe wonderful Diſcoverics they hart mor 
made. Let a Man of good Parts know all the Maxims ge. ny 
nerally made Uſe of in Mathematicks never ſo perfectly, and mer 
contemplate their Extent and Conſequences as much as Het 
pleaſes, be will, by their Aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce eve! lee | 
come to know, that the Square of the Hypotenuſe in a rigit at tho 
g/d Triangle, is equal to the Squares of the two c:her Sides. Ile Jet. 
nowledge that the Nhele is equal to al its Parts, and if n 
tale Equals [rom Equals, the Remainder will be cqual, 8c, be tam 
g In 
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him not, I preſume, to this Demonſtration : And a Man 
nay, I think, pore long enough on thoſe Axioms, without 
erer ſeeing one Jot the more of Mathematical Truths, They 
have been diſcover d by the Thoughts otherwiſe apply'd ; the 
Mind had other Objects, other Views before it, far different 
ſtom thoſe Maxims, when it firſt got the Knowledge of ſuch 
Kind of Truths in Mathematicks, which Men well enough 
xcquainted with thoſe receiv d Axioms, but ignorant of their 
Method who firſt made theſe Demonſtrations, can never ſut- 
fciently admire, And who knows what Methods, to en- 
arge our Knowledge in other Parts of Science, may hereaf- 
ter be invented, anſwering that of Agebra in Mathematicks, 
which ſo readily finds out Ideas of Quantities to meaſure o- 
thers by, whoſe Equality or Proportion we could otherwiſe 
very hardly, or perhaps never come to know ? 


* a A RE * 2 4 


CHAP. XII. 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Knows 


ledge. 


61, 


UR Knowledge, as in other Things, % n 
; ſo in this, has a great Conformity ,, tre partly 
with our Sight, that it is neither wholly nece ſſa- neceſſary, part. 


ry, ner wholly voluntary. If our Knowledge 
were altogether neceſſary, all Mens Knowledge 
would not only be alike, but every Man would know all 
that is knowable ; and if it were wholly voluntary, ſome 
Men fo little regard or value it, that they would have ex- 


ly voluntary, 


team little, or none at all. Men that have Senſes, cannot 


chuſe but receive ſome Ideas by them; and if they have Me- 
mory, they cannot but retain ſome of them; and if they have 
any diſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot but perceive the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of ſome of them one with another; as 
be that has Eyes, if he will open them by Day, cannot but 
ſee ſome Objects, and perceive a Difference in them. But 
tho' a Man with his Eyes open in the Light, cannot but ſee ; 
yet there be certain Objects, which he may chuſe whether be 
Will turn his Eyes to ; there may be in his Reach a Book con- 
lining Pictures and Diſcourſes, cope to delight or _ 
| | um 


take the Pains to look into. 


wy; but we 


4 
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him, which yet he may never have the Will to open, never 


x 6. 2. There is alſo another Thing in a Man; 
The Applica- Power, and that 1s, though he turns his Eye 
tion volunta- ſometimes towards an Object, yet he ma 
chuſe whether he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and 


know asThings with an intent Application endeavour to ob- 


are, not as we 


ſerve accurately all that is viſible in it. But 
pleaſe. 


yet, what he does ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſt 


than he does. It depends not on his Will to 
ſee that Black which appears Yellow ; nor to perſwade himſelf 


that what actually ſcalds him, feels cod: The Earth will nat 
appear painted with Flowers, nor the Fields cover'd with 
Verdure, whenever he has a Mind to it: In the cold Win. 
ter, he cannot help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he will look 
Abroad. Juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding ; all that i 
voluntary in our Knowledge, is the employing, or with-hold- 
ing any of our Faculties from this or that Sort of Objects, and 
a more or leſs accurate Survey of them; but they being em. 
ploy'd, our Will hath no Power to determine the Knowledge of the 
Mind one way or other; that is done only by the Object 
themſelves, as far as they are clearly diſcover d. And there 
fore, as far as Mens Senſes are converſant about external Ob- 
zects, the Mind cannot but receive thoſe Ideas which are pre- 
ſented by them, and be inform'd of the Exiſtence of Thing 
without; and fo far as Mens Thoughts converſe with thar 
own determin'd /deas, they cannot but in ſome Meaſure ob. 


ſerve the Agreement and Diſagreement that is to be found 2. 


mongſt ſome of them, which is ſo far Knowledge; and if 
they have Names for thoſe Ideas which they have thus conlr 
der d, they muſt needs be aſſur d of the Truth of thoſe Propo- 
ſitions, which expreſs that Agreement or Diſagreement the 
perceive in them, and be undoubtedly convinc'd of th 


Truths: For what a Man fees, he cannot but ſee, and whit 


he perceives, he cannot but know that he perceives. 


§. 3. Thus he that has got the Ideas of Num- 


Inſtance in bers, and hath taken the Pains to compare on 
two, and three, to ix, cannot chuſe but kno 


Numbers. 
we that they are equal. He that hath got the 14 


of a Trian le, and found the Ways to meaſure its Angle, 


and their Magnitudes, is certain that its three Angles ar: 


equal to two right ones: And can as little doubt of that, 24 


0! 
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of this Truth, that ir is impoſſible for the ſame to be, and not to 


be, 

He alſo that hath the Idea of an intelligent, 
but frail and weak Being, made by and de- 
pending on another, who is eternal, omnipo- 
tent, perfectly wiſe and good, will as certain- at... 
y know that Man is to honour, fear, and obey GOD, as 
that the Sun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath but the 
lleas of, two Way, and in his Mind, and will turn his 


In natural Re- 
gion. 


Thoughts that Way, and conſider them, he will as certainly 
find, that the inferior, finite, and dependent, is under an 
Obligation to obey the ſupream and infinite, as he is certain 
to find, that three, four, and ſeven, are leſs than fifteen, if he 
will conſider and compute thoſe Numbers; nor can he be 
furer in a clear Morning, that the Sun is riſen, if he will 
but open his Eyes, and turn them that Way. But yet theſe 
Truths being never ſo certain, never ſo clear, he may be 1g- 
norant of either, or all of them, who will never take the 


Pains to employ his Faculties as he ſhould, to inform himſelf 
about them. 


* 


3 


C HAP. XIV. 
Of Judgment. 


5. 1. INH E underſtanding Faculties being 

: given to Man, not barely for Spe- 
culation, but alſo for the Conduct of his Life, 
Man would be at a great Loſs, if he had no- 
thing to dire& him, but what has the Cer- 


Our Know- 
ledge being 
ſhort, we wan! 
ſomet hing el ſe. 


tainty of true Knowledge, For that being very 


ort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would be often utterly 


In the Dark, and in moſt of the Actions of his Life, per- 


fectly at a Stand, had he nothing to guide him in the Ab- 
ſence of clear and certain Knowledge. He that will not eat, 


till he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; he that 


will not tir, till he infallibly knows the Buſineſs he goes 
about will ſucceed 
nd periſh, 


„ Wall have little elſe to do, but fit ſtill 
T 2 5. 2. There- 
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es 5. 2. Therefore, as God has ſet ſome Thing, 
What Uſe to in broad Day-light, as he has given us ſome 

be made of this certain Knowledge, though limited to a fey 

twilight State. Things in Compariſon, probably, as a Taft 

| of what intellectual Creatures are capable of 
to excite in us a Deſire and Endeavour after a better State 
ſo; in the greateſt Part of our Concernment, he has afforde( 
us only the Twilight, as I may ſo fay, of Probability, ſuits 
ble, I preſume, to that State of Mediocrity and Probationer- 
ſhip he has been pleas d to place us in here; wherein, to ceiv: 
check our Over-confidence and Preſumption, we might, by Were! 
every Day's Experience, be made ſenſible of our Short-{ighted. MW & 
neſs, and Liableneſs to Error; the Senſe whereof might bez toge 
conſtant Admonition to us, to ſpend the Days of this ou MWwhe 

Pilgrimage with Induſtry and Care, in the Search, and fol. I but 

lowing of that Way, which might lead us to a State to b 

greater Perfection. It being highly rational to think, even {Wicpa! 

were Revelation ſilent in the Caſe, that as Men «<mploy MW © 
thoſe Talents God has given them here, they ſhall according. 
ly receive their Rewards at the Cloſe of the Day, when 
or Sun ſhall ſet, and Night ſhall put an End to their 
Labours. ä 


§. 3. The Faculty which God has given Man 
Judgment to ſupply the Want of clear and certain Know- 
ſupplies the ledge, in Cafes where that cannot be had, is 
Want of Fudgment: Whereby the Mind takes its dex 
| Knowledge. to agree or diſagree; or which is the ſame, 2 
ny Propoſition to be true or falle, without 

perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in the Proofs; The 
Mind ſomctimes exerciſes this Fudgment out of Neceſſity, 
where demonſtrative Proofs and certain Knowledge are not 
to be had; and ſometimes out of Lazineſs, Unskilfulnels, ot 
Haſte, even where demonſtrative and certain Proofs are to be 
had. Men often ſtay not wanly to examine the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of two Ideas, which they are deſirous or 

concern d to know; but either incapable of ſuch Attention 

as is requiſite in a Jong Train of Gradations, or impatient 
of Delay, lightly caſt their Eyes on, or wholly paſs by the 
Proofs; and fo, without making out the Demonſtration, 
determine of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Idea, 
as it were; by a View of them as they are at a Diſtance, and 
take it to be the one or the other, as ſeems molt likely wn 
them upon ſuch a looſe Survey, This Faculty of the Marg | 
| when 


nent 
18 Of 
tion 
tient 
the 
tion, 
[deas, 
and 
y to 
ind, 
when 
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when it is exercis d immediately about Things,  call'd Fadg- 
vent; when about Truths deliver'd in Words, is moſt com- 
monly call'd Aſſent or Diſſent : Which being the moſt uſual 
Way wherein the Mind has occaſion to employ this Faculty, 
[ (hall; under theſe Terms, treat of it as leaſt liable in our 
Language to Equivocation. 


6. 4. Thus the Mind has two Facultics, 


Fu dement 4, 


converſant about Truth and Falſhood. ' 
Firſf, Knuwledge, whereby it certainly per- . 15 
ceives, and is undoubtedly ſatisfy d of the A- ſo without per- 


nent or Diſagreement of any Ideas. Cceiving it. 
Secondly, Fudgment, which is the putting Ideas 
together, or ſeparating them from one another in the Mind, 
when their certain Agreement or Diſagreement is not perceiv d 
but preſum d to be fo, which is, as the Word imports, taken 
to be o, before it certainly appears. And if it ſo unites, or 
ſeparates them, as in Reality Things are, it is right Fudgment. 


— CE — — - Wa 
HAP. XV. 
Of Probability. 

1. A S Demonſtration is the ſhewing ihe Probak 5e 

Agreement or Diſagreement of two 5 Sed” 
deas, by the Intervention of one or more ance of Agree- 
Proofs, which have a conſtant, immutable, ou 1b 
and viſible Connexion one with another; lo fallible Proofs. 


Probability is nothing but the Appearanne of | 
Inch an Agreement or Diſagreement, by the Intervention of 
Proofs, whoſe Connexion is not conſtant and immutable, or 

t leaſt is not perceiv'd to be ſo, but is, or appears, for the 
molt part, to be ſo, and is enough to induce the Mind to 
#ge the Propoſition to be true or falſe, rather than the 
ontrary, For Example: In the Demonſtration of it, a Man 
freetves the certain immutable Connexion there is of Equa- 
ty between the three Angles of a Triangle, and thoſe in- 
mediate ones, which are made uſe of, to ſhew their Equa- 
ty to two right ones; and ſo, by an intuitive Knowledge 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of the intermediate Ideas 
n each Step of the Progreſs, the whole Series is continu'd 
it an Evidence, which clearly ſhews the Agreement 


I 3 ; Pil. 


— 
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affirm the three Angles of a Triangle, to be equal to two 


are ſuch as we cannot have undoubted Knowledge of their 


that we make to doubt at all about them, but aſſent to them 


- Things za be Proofs, to make it pals, or be receiv d for tw 
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Diſagreement of thoſe three Angles, in Equality to tyy 
ight ones: And thus he has certain Knowledge that it is ſo. 
Pur another Man, who never took the Pains to obſerve the 
emonſtration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of Credi, 


right ones, aſſents to it, i. e. receives it for true. In which 
Caſe, the Foundation of his Aſſent is the Probability of the 
Thing, the Proof being ſuch as for the moſt part carries 
Truth with it: The Man, on whoſe Teſtimony he receives 
it, not being wont to affirm any tlung contrary to, or beſide 
his Knowledge, eſpecially in Matters of this kind. So that 
that which cauſes his Aſſent to this Propoſition, that the 
three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, that 
which makes him take theſe Ideas to agree, without knoy- 
ing them to do ſo, is the wonted Veracity of the Speaker in 
other Caſes, or his ſuppos d Veracity in this, 

5 56. 2. Our Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, 
I iᷣ to ſup- being very narrow, and we not happy enough 
zly the Want to find certain Truth in every Thing which we 
of Knowledge. have occaſion to conſider, moſt of the Propoſ. 
tions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay, act upon, 


Truth ; yet ſome of them border ſo near upon Certainty, 


as firmly, and act, according to that Aſſent, as reſolutely a Wit ; 
if they were infallibly demonſtrated, and that our Know: 
ledge of them was perfect and certain. But there being De 
grees herein, from the very Neighbourhood of Certainty and 
Demonſtration, quite down to Improbability and Unlikeli- hi 
neſs, even to the Confines of Impoſſibility; and alſo Degree 
of Aſſent from full N and Confidence, quite down t0 he 
Confełture, Doubt, and Diſtruſt; I ſhall come now, (having, 
as I think, found out the Bounds of human Knowledge and 
Certainty) in the next Place, to conſider the ſeveral Degres i 
and Grounds of Probability, and Aſſent or Faith. | 
: 6. 3. Probability is Likelineſs to be true, thi 
Being that very Notation oe the Word ſignifying fuch 3 


which makes Propoſition, for which there be Arguments c 
1s preſume 


true, before we The Entertainment the Mind gives this Sort ol 
know them to Pr opoſitions, is call d Belief, Aﬀent, or Opin i 
be ſo, an, which 1s the admitting or receiving all 
Propoſition for true, upon Arguments 6 W 


froofs/that are found to perſwade us to receive it as true, 
without certain Knowledge that it is fo. And herein hes the 
ference between Probability and Certainty, Faith, and Knon+ 
lage, that in all the Parts of Knowledge, there is Intuition; 
ach immediate Idea, each Step has its viſible and certain 
Connexion; in Belief not ſo. That which makes me believe, 
x ſomething extraneous to the Thing 1 believe; ſomething 
pot evidently join d on both ſides to, and fo not manifeſtly. 
ſhewing the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſ2 Ideas that 
e under Conſideration, - Os Sad 
6 4. Probability then being to ſupply the The Grounds 
Defect of our Knowledge, and to guide us of Probability. 
where that fails, is always converſant about are two; Con- 
Propoſitions whereof we have no Certainty, formity with 
but only ſome Inducements to receive them 9#7 own Ex- 
for true; The Grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe Her jencer or the 
wn, WW: following: 1 = 
ug WW Firf, The Conformity of any Thing with 506 — 
We Wour own Knowledge, Obſervation, and Expe- CE 
olt- Nnence. 
Pon, WF Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, vouching their Obſer- 
hen Wration and Experience. In the Teſtimony of others, is to 
nty, Abe confider'd, 1. The Number. 2. The Integrity. 3. The 
hem WSkill of the Witneſſes. 4. The Deſign of the Author, where 
y % Wit is a Teſtimony out of a Bock cited. 5. The Conſiſtency 
10W: Wot the Parts, and Circumſtances of the Relation. 6. Con- 
De. Ktrary Teſtimonies. 
Le 5,5. Probability wanting that intuitive E—-— 5 it, a 
Teil udence which infallibly determines the Un- W 
Ses Aerttanding, and produces certain Knowledge, pro and con 
Ving, examine all the Grounds of P robability, and ſee examin'd, Be- 


| 


bow they make more or leſs, for or againſt any fore we come 


probable Propoſition, before it aſſents to, or o a Judg- 
2 liſſents from it, and upon a due ballancing ment. 
* Whole, reject or receive it, with a more 


r leſs firm Aſſent, proportionably to the Preponderancy ot 

Ihe greater Grounds of Probability on one ſide or the other. 

ror Example : 

I my {elf ſee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paft Probabr- 

ity, tis Knowledge: But if another tells me he ſaw a Man 

n England, in the midſt of a ſharp Winter, walk upon 
ater harden'd with Cold N this has ſo great * 

+ WII 
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with what is uſually obſerv'd to happen, that I am diſposd 


lie. 


2 


by the Nature of the Thing it ſelf, to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome 
manifeſt Suſpicion attend the Relation of that Fact. Butt 
the ſame Thing be told to one born between the Tropicks 
who never ſaw nor heard of any ſuch Thing before, then 
the whole Probability relies on Teſtimony : And as the Re 
lators are more in Number, and of more Credit, and haye 


no Intereſt to ſpeak contrary to the Truth; ſo that Matter of 


Fact is like to find more or leis Belief. Though to a Man, 
whoſe Experience has been always quite contrary, and hay 
never heard of any Thing like it, the molt untainted Credit 


of a Witneſs will ſcarce be able to find Belief. And asit 
happen d to a Dutch Ambaſſador, who entertaining the King 


of Siam with the Particularities of Holland, which he was in- 
quiſitive after, amongſt other Things, told him, That the 
Water in his Country would ſometimes, in cold Weather 
be fo hard, that Men walk'd upon it, and that it would beat 
an Elephant, if he were there. To which the King reply d, 


Hubert have believ d the ſtrange Things youu have told me, le- 


cauſe I look upon you as a ſober, fair Man; lut now I am ſure yu 


i Is $1 Upon theſe Grounds depends the Pre- 

7 17 Being  bability of any Propoſition : And as the Con- 
ind : N 1 formity of our Knowledge, as the Certainty of 
Stet Halte. . Obſervations, as the Frequency and Conſtancy 
of Experience, and the Number and Credibility of Teſtimonies, 
do more or leſs agree or diſagree with it, ſo is any Propoſition 
in it ſelf, more or leſs probable. There is another, I confels 
which, though by it ſelf it be no true Ground of  Probabilir, 
yet is often made ute of for one, by which Men molt com- 
monly regulate their Aſſent, and upon which they pin thei 
Faith more than any Thing elſe, and that is e Opinion o 
others ; though there cannot be a more dangerous Thing to 
relic on, nor more likely to miſlead one, ſince there is much 


more Falſhood and Error among Men, than Truth and Know- 
ledge. And if the Opinions and Perſwaſions of othere, whom 


we know and think well of, be a Ground of Aſſent, Men 


have Rcaſon to be Heathens in Japan, Mahometans in Tu. 
Ley, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants in England, and Lutherans 
in Steder, But of this wrong Ground of Aſſent, I ſhall 
haye Occaſion to ſpeak more at large in another Place. 


CHAT. 


Degrees of Aſſent. 


Jy CHAP. XVI. 
* Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 
an, 6 T HE Grounds of Probability we 


have laid down in the foregoing 
dit Chapter, as they are the Foundations on which 
Sit MW cur Aſſent is built, ſo are they alſo the Mea- 
ins ſure whereby its ſevaral Degrees are, or ought 


1n- to be regulated: Only we are to take Notice, 
the W that whatever Grounds of Probability there may 
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Our Aſſent 
ought tobe re- 
gulated by the 
Grounds of 
Probability. 


be, they yet 


her, operate no farther on the Mind, which fearches after Truth, 
Year WH and endeavours! to judge right, than they appear, at leaſt 
yd, in the firft Judgment or Search that the Mind makes. I con- 
le- feſs in the Opinions Men have, and firmly ſtick to, in the 
306 World, their Aſſent is not always from an actual View of 

che Reaſons that at firſt prevail'd with them; it being in ma- 
e- many Caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in meſt very hard, even 
on- for thoſe who have very admirable Memories, to retain all 
y of che Proofs, which upon a due Examination, made them em- 
ncy I brace that Side of the Queſtion. It ſuffices that they have 
nes, once, with Care and Fairneſs, fifted the Matter as far as they 
tion could; and that they have ſearch'd into all the Particulars 
fels, that they could imagine, to give any Light to the Queſtion, 
lity, and with the beſt of their Skill, cait up the Account upon 
om. the whole Evidence : And thus having once foun1 on which 
heir Side the Probability appear d to them, after as full and ex- 
act an Enquiry as they can make, they lay up the Concluſion 
g to in their Memories, as a Truth they have diſcover'd; and for 
uch the future they remain ſatisfſy d with the Teſtimony of their 


as they afford it. PE 

§. 2. This is all that the greateſt: Part of 
Men ate capable of doing, in regulating their 
Opinions and Judgments, unleſs a Man will 
exact of them, either to retain diſtinctly in 
their Memorics all the Proofs concerning any 
- {Probable Truth, and that too in the ſame Or- 


Memories, that this is the Opinion, that, by the Proofs they 
have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a Degree of their Aſſent 


Theſe can- 
not always be 
actually in 
em, and then 
we muſt con- 
tent our ſelves 


der, 
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der, and regular Deduction of Conſequence 
1 in which they have formerly uct be foe? 
that we once them; which ſometimes is enough to fill 3 
faw Ground large Velume upon one ſingle Queſtion : Or 
for ſuch a elſe they mult require a Man, for every Opini- 
Degree of 4ſ- on that he embraces, every Day to examine the 
ent. Proofs 3 both which are impoſſible. It is unz- 
voidable therefore, that the Memory be rely'd on in the Cafe 
and that Men be per ſmaded of ſeveral Opinions, wheredf ile 
Proofs are not atiually in their Thoughts ; nay, which perhaps 
they are not able actually to recal. Without this, the great- 
eſt Part of Men muſt be either very Scepticks, or change eve- 
Moment, and yield themſelves up to whoever, having 
lately ſtudy d the Queſtion, offers them Arguments; which, 
= want of Memory, they are not able preſently to an- 
Wer. £ 
§. 3, I cannot but own, that Mens ſtick 
The il Con- ing to their paſt Judgment, and adhering firm- 
ſequence of 0 to Concluſions formerly made, is often the 
this, if our auſe of great Obſtinacy in Error and Mi. 
Former Judg- ſtake. But the Fault is not that they relie 
ment were uot on their Memories for what they have before 
rightly made. well- judg d, but becauſe they judg'd before 
| they had well examin'd. May we not find a 
great Number (not to ſay the greateſt Part) of Men, that 
think they have form'd right Judgments of ſeveral Matters, 
and that for no other Reaſon, but becauſe they never thought 
otherwiſe ? That imagine themſelves to have judg d right, 


only becauſe they never queſtion d, never examin'd their own 
Opinions? Which is indeed to think they judg'd right, 
becauſe they never judg d at all: And yet theſe, of all Men, 


hold their Opinions with the greateſt Stiffneſs; thoſe being tie 
generally the moſt fierce and firm in their Tenets, who WP 


have leaſt examin'd them. What we once know, ve 


are certain is ſo; and we may be ſecure that there art 
no latent Proofs. undiſcover d, which may overturn ou 
Knowledge, or bring it in Doubt. But in Matters of Pro 
bability, tis not in every Caſe we can be ſure that we have 
all the Particulars before us, that any way concern the 
Queſtion ; and that there is no Evidence behind, and yet 


unſeen, which may caſt the Probability on the other ſide, "Hu 


and out-weigh, all that at preſent ſeems to preponderate 
with us. Who almoſt is there that hath the Leiſure, Par 
: tienct, 
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fence, and Means to collect together all the Proofs concern- 
ws moſt of the Opinions he has, ſo as ſafely to conclude, 
hat be hath a clear and full View, and that there is no more 
to be alledg d for his better Information? And yet we are 
cd to determine our felves on the one Side or other. The 
Conduct of cur Lives, and the Management of our great 
Concerns, will not bear Delay ; for thoſe depend, for the 
pot part, on the Determination of our Judgment in Points 
wherein We are not capable of certain and demonſtrative 
Inowledge, and wherein it is neceſſary for us to embrace the 
ome $1de, or the other. £3. 
&. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to the 26 
xeateſt part of Men, if not all, to have ſeve- The right Uſe 
nl Opinions, without certain and indubitab'e of it, mutual 
Proofs of their Truths; and it carries too great Charity and 
in Imputation of Ignorance, Lightnels, or Forbearance. 
folly, for Men to quit and renounce their for- 
ner Teuets preſently upon the Offer of an Argument which 
they cannot immediately anſwer, and ſhew the Inſufficiency 
of ; it would methinks become all Men to maintain Peace, 
ind the common Offices of Humanity and Friendſhip, in the 
Diverſty. of Opinions, ſince we cannot reaſonably expect, that 
ny one ſhould readily and obſcquiouily quit his own Opint- 
on, and embrace ours with a blind Reſignation to an Au- 
thonty which the Underſtanding of Man ackncwledges not. 
For however it may often miſtake, it can own no other 
Guide but Reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the Will and Di- 
Hates of another. If he you would bring over to your Sen- 
iments, be one that examines before he aſſents, you muſt 
ave him Leave at his Leiſure to go over the Account again, 
and recalling what is out of his Mind, examine all the Par- 
liculars, to ſee on which fide the Advantage lies; and if he 
vil not think our Arguments of Weight enough to engage 
him anew in fo much Pains, tis but what we do often 
ur ſelves in the like Caſe ; and we ſhould take it amiſs, if 
others ſhou'd preſcribe to us what Points we ſhould fludy : 
und if he be one who takes his Opinions upon Trult, how 
an we imagine that he ſhould renounce thoſe Tenets which 
ime and Cuſtom have ſo ſettl'd in his Mind, that he thinks 
bem ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtionable T NN or 
OD 


Which he takes to be Impreſſions he has receiv'd from 


imſelf, or from Men ſent by him? How can we expect, L ſay, 
hat Opinions thus ſettl'd, ſheuld be given up to the Argu- 
| ments 
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ments of Authority of a Stranger or Adverſary, eſpecially ii 
there be any Suſpicion of Intereſt or Deſign, as there never MI ;;- 
fails to be Where Men find themſelves ill treated? We ſhould } 
do well to commiſerate our mutual Ignorance, and endes- 
vour ta remove it in all the gentle and fair Ways of Infor- ane 
mation, and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate and IM the 
perverle, becauſe they will not renounce their own, and R. Ml we 
ccive our Opinions, or at leaſt thoſe we would force upon on 
them, when tis more than probable that we are no leſs ob- 
| Rinate in not embracing ſome of theirs. For where is the MW Do 
Man that has unconteſtable Evidence of the Truth of all that Eng 

he holds, or of the Falihood of all he condems ; or can fay, fm 
that he has examin'd, to the Bottom, all his own, or other I wei 
Mens Opinions? The Necellity of believing without Know- cou 
ledge, nay, often upon very ſlight Grounds,in this fleeting State dey 
of Action and Blind neſs we are in, ſhould make us more buſy is, 
and careful to inform our ſelves, than conſtrain others; at 281 
teaſt thoſe who have not throughly examin d to the Bottom Wl yer. 
all their own Tenets, mult confeſs they are unfit to preſcribe WW any 
to others, and are unreaſonable in impoſing that as Truth on ſac 
other Mens Belief, which they themſelves have not ſearchd I die, 
into, nor weigh'd the Arguments of Probability on which WW the 
they ſhould rcceive or reject it. Thoſe who have fairly and I frot 
truly examind, and are thereby got paſt Doubt, in all the N and 
Doctrines the, profels, and govern themſelves by, would bare ¶ be: 
& juſter Pretence to require others to follow them: But thele bet 
are fo few in Number, and find fo litttle Reaſon to be ma- ¶ not 
calterial in their Opinions, that nothing inſolent and impe- N war 
rious is to be expected from them; and there is Reaſon io Wor ( 
think, that if Men were better inſtructed themſclves, they I ter 
would be leſs impoſing on others. ';- 

2 58. 5. But to return to the Grounds of Aſ- Exr 
Probability is ſent, and the ſeveral Degrees of it, we are to Wand 
either of Mit- take Notice, that the Propoſitions we receive N Ti 
ter of Fug, or upon Inducements of Probability, are of m Was c 
Specutatim. Fyrts, either concerning ſome particular Eri. 

| ſence, or, as it is uſually term'd, Matter of 
Fact, which falling under Obſervation, is capable of human 
Tcliimony, or elſe concerning Things, which being beyond 
the Diſcovery of our Senſes, are not capable of any ſuch Te- 


$. 6. Con. 


ſtinony. 
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8.5. Concerning the fir of theſe, viz. par. 
be. Matter of Fatt, 4 9 IM 5 nch 
| WW Firf, Where any particular Thing, conſo- 7% 71 
- W nant to the conſtant Obſervation of our ſelves 5 Men 5775 
- W and others, in the like Caſe, comes atteſted by 5%, produces 
e concurrent Reports of all that mention it, Iſindnce ap- 
Ve receive it as ealily, and build as firmly up- poaching 10 
non it, as if it were certain Knowledge; and Auowledge. 
> W we reaſon and act thereupon with as litile 
x Doubt, as if it were perſect Demonſtr tion. Thus, if all 
at WW Zngliſh-Men, who have occaſion to mention it, ſhould af- 


y, W firm, that it froze in England the laſt Winter, or that there 
er T were Swallows ſeen there in the Summer, I think a Man 
v- W could almoſt as little doubt of it, as that ſeven and four are 
te eleven. The firſt therefore, and Figheft Degree of Prot ability, 
is when the general Conſent of all Men, in all Ages, as far 
at as it can be known, concurs with a Man's conſtant and ne- 
m ver-failing Experience in like Cafes, to confirm the Truth of 
be any particular Matter of Fact atteſted by fiir Witneſſes ; 
on WW ſuch are all the flated Conſtitutions and Properties of Bo- 
dies, and the regular Proceedings of Cauſes and Effects in 
ch WW the ordinary Coarſe of Nature. This we call an Argument 
nd from the Nature of Things themſelves : For what our own 
the W and other Mens conſtant Obſervation has found always to 
ave be after the ſame Manner, that we with Reaſo1: conclude to 
ele WW be the Effects of Ready and regular Cauſes, though they come 
na- not within the Reach of our Knowledge, Thus that Fire 
pe. warm'd a Man, made Lead fluid, and chang'd the Colour 
o Wor Conſiſtency in Wood or Charcoal; that Iron funk in Wa- 
hey ter, and ſwam in Quickſilver. Theſe, and the like Propo- 
tions about particular Facts, being agreeable to our conſtant 
Aſ- Experience, as often as we have to do with theſe Matters, 
to Wand bang generally ſpoke of, (when mention'd by others) as 
Things found conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore not ſo much 
13s controverted by any Body, we are put paſt Doubt, that a 


Ext- Relation affirming any ſuch Thing to have been, or any Pre- 
r of Neication that it will happen gain in the ſame Manner, is ve- 
nan ry true. Theſe Probabi ities rife ſo near to Certainty, that they 
ond Weovern our Thouahts as abſolutely, and iyfluence all our AQi- 


ons as fully, as the moſt evident Demonſtration ; and in 


hat concerns us, we make little or no Difference between 
[tem and certain Knowledge. Our Belief thus grounded, 1 
Is to Afſuranc: Ib YI 
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Hiſtory and Witneſſes,claſh with the ordinary Courſe of N. 


- tention, and Exactneſs is requir'd to form a right Judgment 

and to proportion the Aſſent to the different Evidence an 975 

Probability of the Thing, which riſes and falls according . 2 

thoſe two Foundations of Credibility, viz. Common Obſeſf win 
Valli 


§. 7. Secondly, The next Degree of Probabiliy I vat 


Ungueſtionable . FE 
Th: is, when 1 find by my own Experience, ani WW tia 
| e ond the Agreement of all others that mention it, WM fo 


the moſt Part a Thing to be for the moſt part ſo ; and tha WM Ret 
produce Confi- the particular Inſtance of it is atteſted by nu. WM is 
dence. _ ny and undoubted Witneſſes, v. g. Hiſtory I pre 
5 giving us ſuch an Account of Men in all A. Aff 
ges, and my own Experience, as far as I had an Opportuni. 
ty to obſerve, confirming it. that moſt Men prefer their pr. Wy 1 
vate Advantage, to the publick. If all Hiſtorians that wir MW apt 
of Tiberius, ſay that Tiberius did ſo, it is extreamly probable I to | 


And in this Caſe, our Aſſent has a ſufficient Foundation to in 


raiſe it ſelf to a Degree which we may call Confidence. (on 
| 5. 8. Thirdly, In Things that happen indi. 8 
Pair Teſtino- ferently, as that a Bird ſhould fly this or that I ters 


wy, and the Way, that it ſhould thunder on a Man' right I cen 


Natude of the or left Hand, Cc. when any particular Mat tet 
Thing indi- ter of Fact is vouch'd by the concurrent Te Hef 
rent, produ- ſtimony of unſuſpeted Witneſſes, there our Cop 
ces alſo confi- Aﬀent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, that Col 
dent Belief. there is ſuch a City in Italy as Rome; that » ner 

bout 1700 Years ago, there li- d in it a Man in 
call d Jalius Cæſar; that he was a General, and that he won and 
a Battel againſt another call'd Powpey : This, though in the gun 
Nature of the Thing there be nothing for nor againſt 1t, yet that 
being related by Hiſtorians of Credit, and contradicted by N dilie 
no one Writer, a Man cannot avoid believing it, and can aſh Wt 


little doubt of it, as he does of the Being an! Actions of h tte 


own Acquaintance, whereof he himſelf is a Witneſs. ng 
9. 9. Thus far the Matter goes eaſy enough, An 

Experience Probability upon ſuch Grounds carries ſo mud 
and Teſtimo- Evidence with it, that it naturally determine neſs 
nies claſhing, the Judgment, and leaves us as little Liberty ou 
infinitely vary to believe or disbelieve, as a Demonſtration de 
the Degrees of does, whether we will know or be ignorant Fire 
Probability, The Diffculty is, when Teſtimonies contre cefſy 
dict common Experience, and the Reports 


ture, or with one another; there it is, where Diligence, Al 
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il jon in like Caſes, and particular Teſtimonies in that par- 
A —— Inſtance, favour or contradict it. Theſe are liable to 
it. 0 great Variety of contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, 
that MW Reports, different Qualifications, Tempers, Deſigns, Over- 
. ſshts, ©'c. of the Reporters, that tis impoſſible to reduce to 
tory Ml precaſe Rules, the various Degrees wherein Men give their 
| A. WW Afſent. This only may be fa11 in general, that as the Argu- 
uni. Wl ments and Proofs, pro and con, upon due Examination, nice- 
pr. / weighting every particular Circumſtance, ſhall to any one 
riite appear, upon the whole Matter, in a greater or leſs Degree, 
able, I to preponderate on either Side, fo they are fitted to produce 
1 to in the Mind ſuch different Entertainment, as we call Belief, 
(injecture, Gueſs, Doubt, Wavering, Diſtruſt, Disbelief, &c. 
dit. 5. 18. This is what concerns Aſſent in Mat- 
that I tes where Teſtimony is made Uſe of; con- Traditional * 
ight cening which, I think it may not be amiſs Tefttmonies, 
lat: ¶ v take Notice of a Rule obſery'd in the Law the farther re- 
Te Nef England, which is, that though the atteſted * a, the leſs 
du Copy of a Record be good Proof, yet the Weir Proof. 
that Copy of a Copy never ſo well atteſted, and by 2 
t a. vexer ſo credible Witneſſes, will not be admitted as a Proof 
Man bf in Juetcature. This is fo generally approv'd as reaſonable, 
won and ſuited to the Wiſdom and Caution to be us'd in our En- 
the quiry after material Truths, that I never yet heard of any one 
af that blam'd it, This Practice, if it be allowable in the De- 
1 by lions of Right and Wrong, carries this Obſervation along 
ma with it. viz, That any Teſtimony, the farther off it is from 
f the original Truth, the leſs Force and Proof it has. The Be- 
ing and Exiſtence of the Thing it ſelf, is what I call the ori- 
final Truth. A credible Man vouching his Knowledge of 
It, 18 a good Proof: But if another equally credible do wit- 
neſs it from his Report, the Teſtimony is weaker ; and a 
third that atteſts the Hear-ſay of an Hear-fa is yet leſs cor- 
liderable, So that in traditional Truths, each 3 weakens the 
Frce of the Proof ; and the more Hands the Tradition has ſuc- 
cellively paſs d through, the leſs Strength and Evidence does 
i receive from them. This 1 thought neceſſary to be taken 
tice of, becauſe I find amongſt ſome Men the quite con- 
mary commonly practisd, who look on Opinions to gain 
Force by growing older ; and what a thouſand Years ſince 
Wonld not, to a rational Man, contemporary with the firſt 
Voucher, have appear'd at all probable, is now urg d as cer- 
e in beyond all Quecition, only becauſe ſeveral have ſirce, 


from 
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from him, aid it one after another. Upon this ground Pro. 
poſitions, evidently. falſe or doubtful enough in their fut 


little Credit from the Mouths of their firſt Authors, ar 
— 8 to grow venerable by Age, and are urg'd as unde. 
„%% ST | 


I how much leſs Quotations of Quotations can be rely d on. Mur 


Kule of Proba- Opinions with Variety of A dent, though tte 
bility, lings be ſuch, tar falli;-2 uit under the Real of B 
of our Senſes, they are ns: capable of Teſtimm) Th; 
uch are, 1, The Exiſtence, Nature, and Operations of finite oh 
1m materi 


= 
v 


ginning. come by an inverted Rule of Probability, to 
for authentick Truths ; and thoſe which found or eel 


85 F. 11. I would not be thought here to leſſen 
Ir Hiſtory the Credit and Uſe of Hifory : lis all the 
7 of great Uſe. Light we have in many Caſes; and we receive ne 
IS from it a great part of the uſeful Truths we MW no 
have, with a convincing Evidence, I think nothing more MY pa 
valuable than the Records of Antiquity : I wiſh we had gi 
more of them, and more uncorrupted. But this Truth it fee 


ſelf forces me to ſay, That no Probability can ariſe higher than ner 


its firſt Original. What has no other Evidence than the ſin- I bat 
gle Teſtimony of one only Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by wi 
his only Teſtimony, whether good, bad, or indifferent; and the 
tho' cited afterwards by Hundreds of others, one after ano- mo 
ther, is ſo far from receiving any Strength thereby, that it ; In 


only the weaker. Paſſion, Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miliake Pro 


of his Meaning, and a thouſand odd Reaſons or Capricios, on. 
Mens Minds are acted by, (impoſſible to be diſcover d) may 
make one Man quote another Man's Words or Meaning Th 
wrong. He that has but ever ſo little examin'd the Citations {ent 


of Writers, cannot doubt how little Credit the Quotation Fire 


deſerve, where the Originals are wanting; and conſequent- and 


this is certain, that what in one Age was affirm'd upon {light 
Grounds, can never after come to be more valid in futur 
Ages, by being often repeated. But the farther ſtill it is from alſo 
the Original, the leſs valid it is, and has always leſs Force in 
the Mouth or Writing of him that laſt made uſe of it, than doe: 
in his from whom he receiv'd it. | 
boy hg $. 12. The Probabilities we have hithertaf ren 
1 Kue mention d, are only ſuch as concern Matter d 0 
5 Fact, and ſuch Things as are capable of Ob- unt 

ſervation and Teſtimony. There remains thu With 


ver, Analo 
& "oh 322 other ſort concerning which Men entertain 
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immaterial Beings without us; as Spirits, Angels, Devils, 
&c. or the Exiſtence of material Beings ; which either 
for their Smallneſs in themſelves, or Remoteneſs from us, 
our Senſes cannot take Notice of, as whether there be any 


Plants, Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants in the Planets, 


ot tÞ 2. Concerning 
the manner of Operation in moſt parts of the Works of Na- 


and other Manſions of the vaſt Univerſe. 


ture; wherein, tho' we ſee the ſenſible Effects, yet their Cau- 
ſes are unknown, and we perceive not the Ways and Man- 
ner how they are produc'd. We ſee Animals are generated, 
nouriſh'd, and move; the Load- ſtone draws Iron; and the 
parts of a Candle ſucceſſively melting, turn into Flame, and 
give us both Light and Heat. Theſe and the like Effects we 


ſee and know; but the Cauſes that operate, and the Man- 


ner they are produc'd in, we can only gueſs, and pro- 
bably conjecture. For theſe, and the like, coming net 
within the Scrutiny of human Senſes, cannot be examin'd by 
them, or be atteſted by any Body, and therefore can appear 


Y 
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more or leſs probable, only as they more or leſs agree to 


Truths that are eſtabliſh'd in our Minds, and as they hold 
Proportion to other parts of our Knowiedge and Obſervati- 
on. Analogy in theſe Matters, 1s the only Help we have, and 


tis from that alone we draw all our Grounds of Probability. 


Thus obſerving that the bare Rubbing of two Bodies vio- 
lentiy one upon another, produces Heat, and very often 
Fire it ſelf, we have Reaſon to think, that what we call Heat 
and Fire, conſiſts in a violent Agitation of the imperceptible 
minute Parts of the burning Matter: Obſerving likewiſe 
that the different Refractions of pellucid Bodies produce in 


our Eyes the different Appearances of ſeveral Colours; and 


alſo that the different ranging and laying the ſuperficial 
Parts of ſeveral Bodies, as of Velvet, water d Silk, Ce. 
does the like, we think 1t probable that the Colour and Shi- 


ning of Bodies, is in them nothing but the different Arange- 


ment and Refraction of their minute and inſenſible Parts. 


Thus finding in all parts of the Creation, that fall under 
human Obſervation, that there is a gradual Connexion of one 
with another, without any great or diſcernable Gaps between, 
in all that great Variety of Things we ſee in the World, 


which are ſo cloſely link'd together, that, in the ſeveral Ranks 


of Beings, it is not eaſy to diſcover the Bounds betwixt them, 


"I's an 


* 


Things aſcend upwards in 11 88 of Perfection. 


we have Reaſon to be perſwaded, that by ſuch gentle Steps, . 
hard 
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hard Matter to {ay where Senſible and Rational begin, and 
where Inſenſible and Irrational end: And who is there 
quick-ſighted enough to determine preciſely, which is the 
lowelt Species of living Things, and which the firſt of thoſe 
which have no Life? Things, as far as we can obſerve, leſſen 
and augment as the Quantity does in a regular Cone, 
where, tho there be a manifeſt Odds betwixt the Bigneſs of 
the Diameter at remote Diſtance, yet the Difference between 
the upper and under, where they touch one another, 1s hard. 
ly diſcernable. The Difference 1s exceeding great between 
| Gine Men, and ſome Animals; but if we will compare the 
Underſtanding and Abilities of ſome Men, and ſome Brute, 
we ſhall find ſo little Difference, that "twill be hard to fay, 
that that of the Man is either clearer or larger. Obſerving, 
I fay, ſuch gradual and gentle Deſcents downwards in thoſe 
Parts of the Creation that are beneath Man, the Rule of A- 
nalogy may make it probable, that it is ſo alſo in Things 
above us, and our Obſervation ; and that there are ſeveral 
Ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us in ſeveral Degree 
of Perfection, aſcending upwards towards the infinite Per- 
fection of the Creator, by gentle Steps and Differences, that 
are every one at no great Diſtance from the next to it. This 
ſort of Probability, which is the beſt Conduct of rational 
Experiments, and the Riſe of Hypotheſis, has alſo its Uſe 
and Influence; and a wary Reaſoning from Analogy, leads 
us often into the Diſcovery of Truths, and uſeful Produdi- 
ons, which would otherwiſe lie conceal'd. 
F. 13. Tho' the common Experience, and 
Dne Caſe the ordinary Courſe of Things, have juſtly a 
where contra- mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to 
7 Experience make them give or refuſe Credit to any Thing 
_ not the propos d to their Belief ; yet there is one Calc 
eſtimony. wherein the Strangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not 
the Aſſent to a fair Teſtimony given of it. For 
where ſuch ſupernatural Events are ſuitable to Ends aim'd at 
by him, who has the Power to change the Courſe of Nature, 


- there, under ſuch Circumſtances, they may be the fitter to 


procure Belief, by how much the more they are beyond, or 
contrary to ordinary Obſervation, This is the proper Caſe of 
Miracles, which, well atteſted, do not only find Credit 


themſelves, but give it alſo to other Truths, which need 


ſuch Confirmation. 


§. 14. Be- 


C. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto men- 
tion'd, there is one ſort of Propoſitions that 


. 


The bare 


» 7 


challenge the higheſt Degree of our Aſſent, Teſtimony of 


upon bare Teſtimony, whether the Thing pro- Mevelation, & 


pos d, agree or diſagree with common Experi- the higheſt 
ence, and the ordinary Courſe of Things, or Certainty. 
no. The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the Teſti- 
mony is of ſuch an one as cannot deceive, nor be deceiv'd, 
and that is of God himfelf, This carries with it Aſſurance 
beyond Doubt, Evidence beyond Exception. This is call'd 
by a peculiar Name, Revelation, and eur Aﬀent to it, Faith: 
Which as abſolutely determines our Minds, and as perfectly 
excludes all wavering, as our Knowledge it ſelf; and we 
may as well doubt of our own Being, as we can, whether a- 
ny Revelation from God be true. So that Faith is a ſettl'd 
and fare Principle of Aſſent and Aſſurance, and leaves no 
manner of room for Doubt or Heſitation. Only we muſt 
be ſure, that it be a divine Revelation, and that we under- 
ſtand it right; elſe we ſhall expoſe our ſelves to all the Extra- 
ragancy of Enthuſiaſm, and all the Error of wrong Princi- 
— if we have Faith and Aſſurance in What is not divine 
evelation. And therefore, in thoſe Caſes, our Aſſent can 
be rationally no higher than the Evidence of its being a 
Revelation, and that this is the Meaning of the Expreſſions 
it is deliver d in. If the Evidence of its being a Revelation, 
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or that this its true Senſe, be only on probable Profs, our 


Aſſent can reach no higher than an Aſſurance or Diffidence, 
ring from the more or leſs apparent Probability of the 


Proofs. But of Faith, and the Precedency it ought to have 
before other Arguments of Perſwaſion, I ſhall ſpeak more 


hereafter, where I treat of it as it is ordinarily. plac'd, in 


Contradiſtinction to Reaſon ; tho, in Truth, it be nothing 


elle but an Aſſent founded on the higheſt Reaſon. 


U 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 2 
"Of Reaſon. wit 


Various Sig- F. 1. IN HE Herd Reaſon in the Engl 
nifications ß T Language, has 1 Senta — 
7 Word ons: Sometimes it is taken for true and clear I For 

__ Reaſon. Principles; ſometimes for clear and fair De- J ner 

Aductious from thoſe Principles; and ſometimes of: 

for the Cauſe, and particularly the final Cauſe, But the MW viſ 
Conſideration I ſhall have of it here, is in a Signification Wl Pro 
different from all. theſe ; and that is, as it ſtands for a Fa- Nit v 
culty in Man. That Faculty, whereby Man is ſuppos'd to N whi 
be diſtingiuſhd from Beaſts, and wherein it is evident he not 
mueh ſurpaſſes them. nl Th TON diſc 
1 95 §. 2. If general Knowledge, as has been MW Me 
TPherein ſhewn, confitis in a Perception of the Agrce- WW Coy 


Reaſoning ment or Diſagreement of our own Ideas, and ¶ zarc 
conſiſts. the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of all Things and 


e without us, (except only of a God, whoſe Ex- 5 
ſtence every Man may ertainly know and demonſtrate to himſelf I four 
from his own Exiſtence) be had only by our Senſes. What coy 
Room then is there for the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, but con 
outward Senſe, and inward Perception 2 What Necd h of t 
there of Reaſon 2 Very much; both for the Enlargement WW the! 
of our Knowledge, and regulating our Aſſent: For it bath I the 
to do both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is neceſſary and as x 
aſſiſting to all our other intellectual Faculties, and indeed, be 
contains two of them, viz. Sagacity and Illation, By the one, iſ one 
it finds out, and by the other, it ſo orders the intermediate} Det 
Ideas, as to diſcover what Connexion there is in each Link d De 
the Chain, whereby the Extreams are held together; and ma 
thereby, as it were, to draw into View the Truth ſought fon 
for, which is that we call lation or Inference, and conſiſts in tho 
nothing but the Perception of the Connexion there is between 
the Ideas in each Step of the Deduction, whereby the Mind 
comes to ſee either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any two Ideas, as in Demonſtration, in which it arrives a 

| Knop. 
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Knowledge; or their probable Connexion, on which it gires 
or with-holds its Aſſent, as in Opinion. Senſe and Intui- 
tion reach but a very little way. The greateſt Part of our 
Knowledge, depends upon Deductions and intermediate des 
% And in thoſe Caſes, where we are fain to ſubſtitute Aſ- 
ſent inftead of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions for true, 
without being certain they are ſo, we have Need to find-out, 
examine, and compare the Grounds of their Probability. In 
both theſe Caſes, the Faculty, which finds out the Means, 
and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in the one, 
and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reaſon. 
For as Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable Con- 
nexion of all the Ideas or Proofs one to another, in each S ep 
of any Demonſtration that produces Knowledge; ſo it like- 
wiſe perceives the probable Connexion of all the Ideas or 
Proofs one to another, in every Step of a Diſcourſe to which 
it will think Aſſent due. This is the loweſt Degree of that 
which can be truly call'd Reaſon. For where the Mind does 
not perceive this probable Connexion; where it does not 
diſcern whether there be any ſuch Connexion or no, there 
Mens Opinions are not the Product of Judgment, or the 
Conſequence of Reaſon, but the Effects of Chance and Ha- 
zard of a Mind floating at all Adventures, without Choice, 
and without Direction, : 

&. 3. So that we may in Reaſon conſider theſe _ 
fowr Degrees; the firſt and higheſt, is the diſ= Irs four 
covering and finding out of Proofs ; the ſe- Parts. - 
cond, the regular and methodical Diſpoſition 
of them, and laying them in a clear and fit Order, to make 
their Connexion and Force be plainly and eaſily perceiv d; 
the third is the perceiving their Connexion; and the fourth, 
as making a! right Concluſion. Theſe ſeveral Degrees may 
be obſerv'd in any mathematical Demonſtration : It being 
one Thing to perceive the Connexion of each Part, as the 
Demonſtration is made by another; another to perceive the 
Dependence of the Concluſion on all the Parts ; a third to 
make out a Demonſtration clearly and neatly one's ſelf ; and 
ſomething difterent from all theſe, to have firſt found out 
thoſe intermediate Ideas or Proofs by which it is made, 


— 
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6. 4. There is one Thing more, which 1 
' Sllogiſm ſhall deſire to be conſider d concerning Rez. 
not the great | fon 5 and that is, Whether Syllogiſm z 28 18 ge- 
Tiffrunient of nerally thought, be the proper Inſtrument of 
Renſon. tit, andtheuſefulleſt Way of exerciſing this Fa- 
culty. The Cauſcs I have to doubt, are theſe: 
Firſt, Becauſe Sy llogiſm ſerves our Reaſon but in one on- 
ly of the fore-mention'd Parts of it; and that is, to ſhew 
the Connexion of the Proofs in any one Inftance, and no 
more; but in this it is of no great Uſe, ſince the Mind can 
perceive ſuch Connexion where it really is, as eaſily, nay, 
perhaps, better without it. 6 
If we will obſerve the Actings of our own Minds, we 
ſhall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only 
obſerve the Connexion of the Proof, without reducing 
our Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogiſm. And therefore we 
may take Notice, that there are many Men that reaſon er- 
ceeding clear and rightly, who know not how to make 
Syllogiſm. He that will look into many Parts of Aſia and 
America, will find Men reaſon there, perhaps, as acutely as 
himfelf,who yet never yet heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduce 
any one — 1 gr to thoſe Forms: And I believe ſcarce any 
 oneever makes Syllogiſms in reaſoning within himſelf. Indeed 
* Syllogitm is made uſe of on Occaſion to diſcover a Fallacy 
hid in a rhetorical Flouriſh, or cunningly wrapp'd up in a 
ſmooth Period; and ſtripping an Abſurdity of the Cover of 
Wit and good Language, ſhew it in its naked Deformuty. 
But the Weakneſs or Fallacy of ſuch a looſe Diſcourſe, it 
ſhews, by the artificial Form it is put into, only to thoſe 
who have throughly ſtudy d Mode and Figure, and have ſo 
exatnin'd the many Ways that three Propoſitions may be put 
together, as to know which of them does certainly conclude 
right, and which not, and upon what Grounds it is that 
they do ſo. All who have ſo far conſiderd Syllogitm, 
as to ſee the Reaſon why, in three Propoſitions laid together 
in one Form, the Concluſion will be certainly right; but in 
another not certainly ſo, I grant are certain of the Conclu- 
Hon they draw from the Premiſſes in the allow'd Modes and 
Figures, But they who have not ſo far look d into thoſe Forms, 
are not ſure, by Virtue of Syllogiſm, that the Concluſion cer- 
tainly follows from the Premiſſes: They only take it to be 
Jo by an mmplicit Faith in their Teachers, and a Confidence 
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in thoſe Forms of Argumentation; but this is ſtill but be- 


lieving, 
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eving, not being certain. Now, if of all Mankind, thoſe 
whocan make Syllogiſms, are extreamly tew in Compariſon 
of thoſe who cannot, and if of thoſe few who have been taught 
Logick, there, is but a very ſmall Number who do any more 
than believe that Syllogiſms in the allow'd Modes and Figures 
do conclude right, without knowing certainly that they do 

ſo. If Sy llogiſins mult be taken for the only proper Inſtru- 

ment of Reaſon and Means of Knowledge, it will follow, 

that before Ariſtotle there was not one Man that did, or could 

know any Thing by Reaſon; and that ſince the Invention 
of Syllogiſms, there is not one of ten thouſand that doth, 

But God has not been ſo ſparing to Men, to make them 
barely two-legg'd Creatures, and left it to Ariforle to make 
them rational, i. e. thoſe fery of them that he could get ſo to 
examine the Grounds of Sy llogifins, as to ſee, that in above 
threeſcore Ways, that three Propofitions may be laid together, 
there are but about fourteen wherein one may be ſure that 
the Concluſion is right, and upon what Ground it is, that 
in theſe few the Concluſion is certain, and in the other not. 
God has been more bountiful to Mankind than ſo: He has 
given them a Mind that can reaſon without being inſtructed 
in Methods of Syllogizing : The Underſtanding is not taught 
to reaſon by theſe Rules ; it has a native Faculty to perceive 
the Coherence or Incoherence of its Ideas, and can range 
them right,without any ſuch perplexing Repetitions. I fay not 
this any way to leſſen Siftatle, whom I look on as one of the 
greateſt Men amongſt the Ancients; whoſe large Views, Acute- 
neſs, and Penetration of Thought and Strenght of Judgment, 
tew have equall'd : And who in this very Invention of Forms 
of Argumentation, wherein the Concluſion may be ſhewn to 
be rightly inferr d, did great Service againſt thoſe who were 
not aſham'd to deny any Thing. And I readily own, that 
all right Reaſoning may be reduc'd to his Forms of Syllo- 
gilm. But yet I think, without any Diminution to him, 1 
ir; Bj, ſay, that they are not the only, nor the belt Way 
of Reaſoning, for the leading of thoſe into Truth who are 
willing to find it, and deſire to make the beſt Uſe they may 
of their Reaſon, for the Attaintment of their Knowledge. 
And he himſelf, it is plain, found out ſome Forms to be 
concluſive, and others not, not by the Forms themſelves, 
but by the original Way of Knowledge, i. e. by the viſible 
Agreement of Ideas. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, that 
the Wind is South-Weſt, and ” Weather louring, and like 
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nexion every where perceiv'd, before they can rationally bt 


i | 


to Rain, and ſhe will eaſily underſtand, tis not ſafe for her 
to go Abroad thin Clad, in ſuch a Day, after a Fever; 
She clearly ſees the probable Connexion of all theſe, vis. 
South-Weſt Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking 
Cold, Relapſe, and Danger of Death, without tying them 
together in thoſe artificial and cumberſome Fetters of ſeveral 
Syllogiſms, that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds 
from one part to another quicker and clearer without them: 
And the Probability which ſhe eaſily perceives in Things 
thus in their native State, would be quite loſt, if this Argu- 
ment were manag'd learnedly, and propos d in Mode and 
Figure. For it very often confounds the Connexion: And, 
I think, every one will perceive in Mathematical Demon. 
rations, that the KnowleJge gain'd thereby, comes ſhorteſ 
and cleareſt without Syllogiſms. „ 
Inference is look d on as the great Act of the rational Fa- 
culty, and ſo it is, when it is rightly made; but the Mind, 
either very deſirous to enlarge its Knowledge, or very apt to 
favour the Sentiments it has once imbib'd, is very forward 
to make Inferences, and therefore often makes too much 
haſte, before it perceives the Connexion of the Ideas that mult 
hold the Extreams together. 1 

To infer, is nothing but by Virtue of one Propoſition laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true, i. e. to fee ot 
ſuppoſe ſuch a Connexion of the two Ideas of the inferrd 
Propoſition, v. g. Let this be the Propoſition laid down, 
Men ſhall be puniſh'd in another World, and from thence be 
inferr'd this other, Then Men can determine themſelves, The 
Queſtion now 1s to knew, whether the Mind has made this 
Inference right, or no; if it has made it, by finding out the 
intermediate Ideas, and taking a View of the Connexion of 
them, placd in a due Order, it has proceeded rationally, 
and made a right Inference. If it has done it without ſuch 
a View, it has not ſo much made an Inference that will 
hold, or an Inference of right Reaſon, as ſhewn a Willingneſs 
to have it be, or be taken for ſuch, But in neither Caſe is it 
Sy logiſm, that diſcover'd thoſe Ideas, or ſhew'd the Connexion 
of them, for they mult be both found out, and the Con- 


made Uſe of in Hllogiſm; unlefs it can be ſaid, that any 
Idea, without conſidering what Connexion it hath with the 
two other, whofe Agreement ſhould be fhewn by it, will do 
well enough in a Sy:logiſm, and may be taken at a venture 50 
„„ | | the 
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the Medins Terminus, to prove any Concluſion. But this no 
Body will ſay, becauſe it is by Virtue of the perceiv'd A- 
gement of the intermediate Idea, with the Extreams, that 
the Extreams are concluded to agree, and therefore each 1n- 
termediate Idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole Chain hath a 
riible Connexion with thoſe two it is plac'd between, or 
dſe thereby the Concluſion cannot be 1nferr'd or drawn 
in; for where-cver any Link of the Chain is looſe, and 
93 Wl without Connexion, there the whole Strength of it is loſt, 
u- Wand it hath no Force to infer or draw in any Thing, In the 
nd Inftance above-mention'd, what is it ſhews the Force of the 
1d, Inference, and conſequently the Reaſonableneſs of it, but a 
dn. View of the Connexion of all the intermediate Ideas that 
«lt N draw in the Concluſion, or Propoſition inferrd ; v. g. Men 

ſhall be puniſh d. -God the Puniſber, faſt Puniſbment,— 
Fa. ¶ the Puniſh'd guilty, could kave done otherwiſe. Freedom. 
Slf-determination ; by which Chain of Ideas thus viſibly link d 
to together in Train, i. e. each intermediate Idea agreeing on 
ard each ſide with thoſe two, it is immediately plac'd between, 
the Zdeas of Men and Self-determination appear to be con- 
wlt W need, 5. e. this Propoſition, Men can determine themſelves, is 
dawn in, or inferr'd from this, that they ſhall be puniſh'd in 
laid WW the other World, For here the Mind ſeeing the Connexion 
ot there is between the Idea of Mens Puniſhment in the other World, 
and the Idea of God puniſbing; between God pmniſhing, and 
wn, Nite Fee of the Puniſhment ; between Fujiice of Puniſhment and 
be Ct; between Guilt and a Poner to do otherniſe; between a 
The WPmer to do otherwiſe and Freedom, and between Freedow and 
this KL determination, fees the Connexion between Men and Seiſ- 
the Midetermination. 8 8 
1 of Now, I ask, whether the Connexion of the Extreams be 
not more clearly ſeen in this ſimple and natural Diſpoſition, 
than in the perplex'd Repetitions, and Jumble of five or ſix 
Mogiſms ? I muſt beg Pardon for calling it Jumble, till 
lome Body ſhall put theſe Ideas into ſo many Sy/logiſms, and 
then fay, that they are leſs jumbl'd, and their Connexion 
x100 more viſible, when they are tranſpos d and repeated, and 
Þ.ONn- Wipun out to a greater Length in artificial Forms, than in 
y be that (hort natural plain Order they are laid down in 
any Where, wherein every one may ſee it; and wherein they 
| the Wmuſt be ſeen, before they can be put into a Train of Sylle- 
Il do Nit. Fer the natural Order of the connecting Ideas, 
e for muſt direct the Order of the Hllagiſms, and a Man muſt 


ſee 
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fee the Connexion of each intermediate Idea with thoſe that the 
it connects, before he can with Reaſon make uſe of it in a Ml 
Syllogiſm. And when all thoſe Hllagiſms are made, neither MI gen 
thoſe that are, nor thoſe that are not Logician-, will ſee the ine 
Force of the Argumentation, i. e. the Connexion of the Ex. MW 
treams one Jot the better. For thoſe that are not Men of MW"? 
Art, not knowing the true Forms of Syllogiſm, nor the Rex Ml Or. 
ſons of them, cannot know whether they are made in right aff 
and concluſive Modes and Figures, or no, and fo are not at '* 
all help'd by the Forms they are put into, though by them the 
the natural Order, wherein the Mind could judge of ther en 
refpeQive Connexion, being diſturbd, renders the Illation I tber 
much more incertain than without them.] And as for L. e. 
gicians themſelves, they {ce the Connexion of each intermedi- fre 
ate Idea with thoſe it ſtands between, (on which the Force (tt 
of the Inference depends) as well before as after the Hl k 
giſm is made, or elſe they do not fee it all. For a Hllqgiſn s 
neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens the Connexion of any two J te 
deas immediately put together, but only by the Connexion the 
ſeen in them, (ſhews what Connexion the * have one 
with another. But what Connexion the Intermediate has 
with either of the Extreams in that Hllegiſm, that no Hl. mn 
giſm does or can ſhew, That the Mind only doth, or can 
perceive as they ſtand there in that jaxta Poſition, only by its 
own View, to which the Syllogiſtical Form it happens to be 
in, gives no Help or Light at all; it only ſhews, that if theſe"! 
intermediate Idea agrees with thoſe it is on both ſides 1mme- 
dately apply'd to, then thoſe two remote ones, or as they 
are call'd Extreams, do certainly agree, and therefore the in. 
mediate Connexion of each Idea to that which it is apply 1 
to on each ſide, on which the Force of the Reaſoning de 
pends, is as well ſcen before as after the Hllogiſm is made, 
or elſe he that makes the S igiſm, could never ſee it at al 
This, as has been already obſcrv d, is ſeen only by the Ex: 
or the perceptive Faculty of the Mind, taking a View d 
them laid together, in a juxta Poſition, which View of a1 
two it has equally, whenever they are laid together in an 
Propoſition, whether that Propoſition be plac'd as a qu 
or a Minor, in a Hllogiſm, or no. | 
Of what Uſe then are Hylogiſms? I anſwer, Their chi 
and main Uſe is in the Schools where Men are allow 
without Shame, to deny the Agreement of Ideas, that do m 
nifeltly” agree 4 or out of the Schools, to thoſe who 4 
" chend 


- 


thence have learn'd, without Shame, to deny the Connexion 
of Ideas, which even to theraſelves is viſible. But to an in- 


, genuous Searcher after Truth, who has no other Aim, but to 
0 ind it, there is no need of any ſuch Form, to force the al- 
e lowing of the Inference; the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of 
5 ; it is better ſeen in ranging of the Ideas in a (imple and plain 
s Order. And hence it is, that Men in their own Enquiries 


after Truth, never uſe Sy/logiſms to convince themſelves, [or in 
teaching others to inſtruct willing Learners) becauſe before 
they can put them into a Hllagiſm, they muſt ſee the Connex- 


MY on that is between the intermediate Idea, and the two o- 
Lell V — 7 I - , 
ion tber Ideas it is ſet between, and apply d to, to ſhew their A- 


I. geement; and when they ſee that, they ſee whether the In- 
di. krence be good or no, and fo Sllogiſm cc mes too late to 
aue it. For to make Uſe again of the former Inſtance, I 
zk whether the Mind, conſidering the Idea of Juſtice, plac d 
35 an intermediate Idea between the Puniſhment of Men, and 
Uh the Guilt of the Puniſh'd, (and till it does ſo conſider Tt, 
Je Mind cannot make Ute of it as a medius terminus) does 
not as plainly ſee the Force and Strength of the Inference, 
. hae ff 5 When it is form'd into Syllogiſm ? To ſhew it in a ve 
gill ff in and eaſy Example, let Animal be the intermediate {- 
) lea, or medius terminus, that the Mind makes Uſe of to ſhew 
the Connexion of Homo and vivens ; Lask whether the Mind 
to de does not more readily and plainly ſee that Connexion, in the 
tell imple and proper Poſition of the connecting Idea in the 
Middle? Thus, = 8 he 


Homo - Animal ------ vivens, 


Than in this perplex d one, 
Animal === Livens . Homo . | 


which is the Poſition theſe Ideas have in a Syllogiſm, to 
ſhew the Connexion between Homo and vivens by the Inter- 

vention of Animal. fo | 
Indeed Syllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary Uſe, even 
te the Lovers of Truth, to ſhew them the Fallaczes that are 
often conceal d in florid, witty, or 1nvolv'd Diſcourſes. But that 
Howe this is a Miſtake, will appear, if we conſider that the Reaſon 
10 my ſometimes Men, who ſincerely aim at Truth, are im- 
pos d upon by ſuch: looſe, and as they are call'd, — 
— 
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Diſcourſes, is, that their Fancies being ſtruck with ſome 
lively metaphorical Repreſentations, they neglect to obſerye, 
or do not eaſily perceive what are the true Ideas upon which 
the Inference depends, Now, to ſhew ſuch Men the Weak- 
neſs of ſuch an Argumentation, there needs no more but to 
ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous /deas, which blended and confoun- 
ded. with thoſe on which the Inference depends, ſeem to ſhey 
a Connexion where there is none, or at leaſt do hinder the 
Diſcovery of the want of it; and then to lay the naked 1. 
deas on which the Force of the Argumentation depends, in 
their due Order; in which Poſition the Mind taking a View 
of them, ſees what Connexion they have, and ſo is able to 
judge ot the Inference, without any need of a Syllogiſm at 
all. 

I grant that Mode and Figure is commonly made Ute of 
in ſuch Caſes, as if the Detection of the Incoherence of ſuch 
loofe Diſcourſes, were wholly owing to the Syllogiſtical Form; 
and ſo I my ſelf formerly thought, till upon a ſtricter Exa- 
mination, I now find that laying the intermediate Ideas na- 
ked in their due Order, ſhews the Incoherence of the Argu- 
mentation better than Syllogiſm ; not only as ſubjecting each 
Link of the Chain to the immediate View of the Mind in 
its proper Place, whereby its Connexion is beſt obſerv'd ; 
but alſo becauſe Syllogiſm ſhews the Incoherence only to 
thoſe (who are not one of ten thouſand) who derſecty un- 
derſtand Mode and Figure, and the Reaſon upon which thoſe 
Forms are eſtabliſhd; whereas a due and orderly placing of 
the Ideas upon which the Inference is made, makes every one, 
both Logician or not Logician, who underſtands the Terms, 
and hath the Faculty to perceive the Agreement or Dila- 
greement of ſuch Ideas, (without which, in or out of Syllo- 
giſm, he cannot perceive the Strength or Weakneſs, Cohe- 
rence or Incoherence of the Diſcourſe) ſee the Want of Con- 
nexion in the Argumentation, and the. Abſurdity of the 

Inference, hoy! 
And thus I have known a Man unskilful in Syllogiſm, 
who at firſt hearing could perceive the Weakneſs and In- 
eluſiveneſs of a long artificial and plauſible Diſcourſe, Where. 
with others better skill d in Syllogiſm have been miſled ; and 
I believe there are few of my Readers who do not know 
ſuch. And indeed, if it were not ſo, the Debates of moſt 
Princes Ccuncils, and the Buſineſs of Aſſemblies, would be 
in Danger to be miſmanag d, ſince thoſe who are rely d up- 
9 OD, 
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on, and have uſually a great Stroke in them, are not atways 
ſach, who have the good Luck to be perfectly knowing in 
the Forms of Hllogiſm, or expert in Mode and Figure. And 
if Syllogiſm were the only, or ſo much as the ſureſt Wa 
to detect the Fallacies of artificial Diſcourſes, I do not think 
that all Mankind, even Princes in Matters that concern their 
Crowns and Dignities, are ſo much in Love with Falſnhood 
and Miſtake, that they would evey where have neglected to 
bring Syllogiſm into the Debates of Moment, or thought it 
ndiculous ſo much as to ofter them in Aſſairs of Conſe- 
quence ; a plain Evidence to me, that Men of Parts and Pe- 
netration, who were not idly to diſpute at their Eaſe, but 
were to act according to the Reſult of their Debates, and of- 
ten pay for their Miftakes with their Heads or Fortunes, 
found thoſe Scholaſtick Forms were of little Uſe to diſcover 
Truth or Fallacy, whilſt both the one and the other might 
be ſhewn, and better (ſhewn without them to thoſe who would 
not refuſe to ſee what was viſibly ſhewn them. 5 

Secondly, Another Reaſon that makes me doubt whether 
dyllogiſm be the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon in the 
Diſcovery of Truth, is, that of whatever Uſe Mode and Fi- 
gure 18 pretended to be in the laying open of Fallacy, (which 
has been above conſider d) thoſe Scholaſtick Forms of Diſ- 
courle are not leſs liable to Fallacics, than the plainer Ways 
of Argumentation; and for tlis I appeal to common Obſer- 
vation, which has always found theſe artificial Methods of 
Reaſoning more adapted to catch and intangle the Mind, 
than to inſtruct and inform the Underſtanding. And hence 
it is, that Men even when they are bafffd and filenc'd in 
this Scholaſticx Way, are ſeldom or never convin'd, and ſo 
brought over to the conquering Side; they perhaps acknow- 
ledge their Adverſary to be the more skilful Diſputant, but 
relt nevertheleſs perſwaded of the Truth on their Side; and 
go away, worſted es they are, with the ſame Opu1on they 
brought with them, which they could not do, if this Way of 


Argumentation carry'd Light and Conviction with it, and 


made Men ſee where the Truth lay; and therefore Sy llogiſm 
has been thought more proper for the attaining Victory in 
Ditpute, than for the Diſcovery or Confirmation of Iruth, 
in fair Enquiries: And if it be certain, that Fallacy can be 
couch'd in Syllogiſms, as it cannot be deny'd, it mult be 
ſomething elfe, and not Syllogiſm, that muſt diſcover pans 
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I have had Experience how ready ſome Men are, when al 


the Uſe which they have been wont to aſcribe to any Thing 
is not allow d to cry out, that I am for laying it wholly 2. 
fide. But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs Imputati. 
ons, I tell them, that I am not for taking away any Helps to 


the Underſtanding, in the Attainment of Knowledge; ang 


if Men skilld in, and us d to Syllogiſms, find them aflifling 


to their Reaſon in the Diſcovery of Truth, I think they 
ought to make Uſe of them. All that I aim at, is, that 
they ſhould not aſcribe more to theſe Forms, than belongs to 
them; and think, that Men have no Uſe, or not ſo full z 


Uſe of their reaſoning Faculty, without them. Some Eye] 
want Spectacles to ſee Things clearly and diſtinctly; but let 


not thoſe that uſe them therefore ſay no Body can fee clearly 


vit hout them: Thoſe who do fo, will be thought in Favour 


with Art (which perhaps they are beholding to) a little too 
much to depreſs and diſcredit Nature. Reaſon, by its 
own Penetration, where it is ſtrong and exercis d, uſually ſes 
quicker and clearer without Syllogiſm. If Uſe of thoſe Spe- 
Ctacles has ſo dimn'd its Sight, that it cannot without them 
{ee Conſequences or Inconſequences in Argumentation, I am 
not ſo unreaſonable as to be againſt the uſing them. Ever 
one knows what beſt fits his own Sight; but let bim not 
thence conclude all in the Dark, who uſe not juſt the ſame 


Helps that he finds a need of. 


S. 5. But however it be in Knowledge, ! 
Helps little think I may truly ſay it is of far leſs, or 1 
in Demonſ»a- Upe at all in Probabilities. For the Aſſent ther 


tion, leſs in being to be determin'd by the Preponderancy, 
after a due weighing of all the Proofs, with 


Probability. 


all Circumſtances on both Sides, nothing is 
ſo unfit to aſſiſt the Mind in that, as Syllogiſm ; which 
running away with one aſſum'd Probability, or one topical 


Argument, purſues that till it has led the Mind quite ont 


of Sight of the Thing under Conſideration ; and forcing i 
upon ſome remote Dithculty, holds it faſt there intangld 
perhaps, and as it were manacl'd in the Chain of Syllogiſims 


without allowing it the Liberty, much leſs affording it the 


Helps requiſite to ſhew on which Side, all Things conſider, 
is the greater Probability. 


S. 5. but 
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6. 6. But let it belp us (2s perks may 44 

id) in convincing Men of their Errors an 4 
N (and yet I would tain ſee the Man —_ = 


dat was forc'd out of his Opinion by Dint Knowledge, 

u. ak Hlogiſe) yet ſtill it fails our Reaſon in that but fence with 

fart which, if not its higheſt Perfection, is it. 

id jet certainly its hardeſt Task, and that which : | 
"Wie moſt need its Help in; and that is, rhe finding out of 
© Proofs, and making new Diſcoveries, The Rules of Syllegiſns 


ſerve not to furniſh the Mind with thoſe intermediate Ideas 
bet may ſhew the Connexion of remote ones. This Way of 
' 1k foning diſcovers no new Proofs, but is the Art of mar- 
1" Walling and ranging the old ones we have already. The 
47th Propoſition of the firſt Book of Euclid, is very true; 
but the Diſcovery of it, I think, not owing to any Rules 
of common Logick. A Man knows firſt, and then he is a- 
ble to prove ſy logiſticallß: So that Syllogiſz comes after 
Knowledge, and then a Man has little or no need of it. But 
us chiefly by the finding out thoſe Ideas that ſhew the Con- 
nexion of diſtant ones, that our Stock of Knowledge is in- 
geas d, and that uſeful Arts and Sciences are advanc'd. Syl- 
giſm, at beſt, is but the Art of fencing with the little 
Knowledge we have, without making any Addition to it; 
ind if a Man ſhould employ his Reaſon all this Way, he 
vill not do much otherwiſe than he who having got tome 
Iron out of the Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have it beaten 
up all into Swords, and put it into his Servants Hands to 
knce with, and bang one another. Had the King of Spain 
mploy'd the Hands of his People, and his Spaniſh Iron fo, 
be had brought to Light but little of that Treaſure that lay 
long hid in the dark Entrails of Americc. And I am apt 
o think, that he who ſhall employ all the Force of his Rea- 
Fon only in brandiſhing of Sg in, will diſcover very lit- 
e of that Maſs of Knowledge which lies yeticonceal'd in the 
. Wecret Receſſes of Nature; and which, I am apt to think, 
tive ruſtick Reaſon (as it formerly has done) is likelier to 
pen a Way to, and add to the common Stock of Mankind, 
ther than any Scholaſtick Proceeding by the ſtrict Rules of 
Mode and Figure. 
5. 7. 1 doubt not, nevertheleſs, but there are Oer Helps 
ays to be found to aſſiſt our Reaſon in this /huld be 
But noſt uſeful Part; and this the judicious /9ught, 
„lter encourages me to ſay, who in his Eccl. 5 
ol, 


„ 32. ” eons 


—— 
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Pol. J. 1. $. 6. ſpeaks tl us: If there might be added the rig 
Helps of true Art and Learning, (nhich Helps, I muſt plainly c. 
feſs, this Age of the World carrying the Name of 4 learn d Ape 


doth neither much know, nor generally regard) there would — ut 
doubrediy be almoſt as much Difference in Maturity of Fudgmen ny 
between Men therewith inur'd, and that which now Men are, 4 ole; 
between Men that are nem, and Innecents. I do not pretend to Iles 
have found or diſcover d here any of thoſe right Helps ef or! 
this greas Man'of deep Thought mentions : But this is plain, rift 
that Sy!logiſm, and the Logick now in Uſe, which were 23 eng 
well known in his Days, can be none of thoſe he means. in! 
is {uficient for me, if by a Diſcourſe perhaps ſomething out I ;, 
of the Way, I am ſure as to me wholly new and unborrow', W ters 
I ſhall have given Occaſion to others to caſt about for new ¶ nyc 
Diſcoveries, and to ſeek in their own Thoughts for thoſe MY yin 
right Helps of Art which will ſcarce be found, I fear, by orec 
thoſe who ſervilely confine themiclres to the Rules and Di- W in 
Etates of others: For beaten Tracts lead theſe ſort of Cat- by 
tel, (as an obſerving Reman calls them) whoſe Thoughts reach W 7er 
only to Imitation, non quo eundem eff, ſed quo itur. But I can (eq 


be bold to ſay, that this Age is adorn'd with ſome Men of 
that Strength of judgment, and Largeneſs of Comprehenſion, 
that if they would employ their Thoughts on this Subject, 
could open new and undiſcover d Ways to the Advancement 
of Knowledge. 
EN 5. 8. Having here had an Occaſion to ſpeak 
We reaſon of Syllogiſm in general, and the Uſe of it, in 
about Particu- Reaſoning, and the Improvement of our 
tas. Knowledge, tis fit, before 1 leave this Subject, 

to take Notice of one manifeſt Miſtake in the 
Rules of Syilogiſm; wiz. That no Sy llogiſtical Reaſoning can 
be right and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, one general 
Propoſition in it. As if we could not reaſon, and have 
Knowledge about Particulars, Whereas, in Truth, the Mat Dep 
ter rightly conſider d, the immediate Object of all our Rea-W Tho 
ſoning and Knowledge, is nothing but Paiticulars. Every thre 
Man's Reaſoning and Knowledge, is only about the Idea mig 
exiſting in his own Mind, which are truly, every one of H rea] 
them, particular Exiſtences; and our Knowledge and Reaſon - ¶ Int 
ing about other Things, is only as they correſpond with E 
thoſe our particular Ideas. So that the Perception of the A- doe: 
greement or Dilagreement of our particular Idea, is the f fore 
whole and utmoſt of all our Knowledge, 1 a We ; 
u 
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but accidental to it, and conſiſts only in this, That the par- 
ticular Ideas about which it is, are ſuch, as more than one 

rticular Thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. 
hut the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of a- 
ny two Ideas, and conſequently, our Knowledge is equally 
clear and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of thoſe 
[eas be capable of repreſenting more real Beings than one, 
or no. One Thing more I crave leave to offer about Syllo- 
ziſm, before J leave it, viz. May one not upon juſt Ground 


enquire whether the Form Syllogiſm now has, is that which 


in Reaſon it ought to have? For the Medius Terminus being 
to join the Extreams, i. e. the intermediate Ideas by its In- 
tervention, to ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
two in Queſtion, would not the Poſition of the Medius Ter- 
minus be more natural, and ſhew the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of the Extreams clearer and better, if it were plac d 
in the Middle between them? Which might be eaſily done 
by tranſpoſing the Propoſitions, and making the Medius 
Terminus the Predicate of the firſt, and the Subject of the 
ſecond. As thus, 


Omnis Homo eſt Animal, 
Omne Animal eſt vivens, 
Ergo omnis Homo eſt vivens. 


Omne Corpus eſt extenſum & ſolidum, 
Nullum extenſum & ſolidum eſt pura extenſiv, 
Ergo corpus non eſt pura extenſo. 


need not trouble my Reader wuh Inſtances in Syllogiſms, 
whoſe Concluſions are particular. The fame Reaſon holds 
for the ſame Form 1n them, as well as in the general. 

§. 9. Reaſon, tho' it penetrates into the 
Depths of the Sea and Earth, elevates our Fit, Rea- 
Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us /on fails ws for 


thro the vaſt Spaces, and large Rooms of this want of Ideas. 


mighty Fabrick, yet it comes far ſhort of the 


ral Extent of even corporeal Being; and there are many 


Inſtances wherein it fails us: As, i 
Firſt, It perfectly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It neither 
does, nor can extend it ſelf farther than they do. And there- 
lore where-ever we have no Ideas, our Reaſoning ſtops, and 
Ae are at an End of our Reckoning: And if at any Time 
WC 
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we reaſon about Words, which do not ſtand for any Idea, 
*tis only about thoſe Sounds, and nothing elſe. n 
§. 10. Secondly, Our Reaſon is often puzzl, 
| Secondly, and at a Loſs, becauſe of the Obſcarity, Confu- 
Becauſe of ob- ſion, or Imperfection of the Ideas it is employ d 4. 
ſure and im- bout; and there we are involv'd in Difficulties 
perfet Ideas. and Contradictions. Thus, not having any 
wy perfect Idea of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, 
nor of Infinity, we are at a Loſs about the Diviſibility of 
Matter; but having perfect, clear, and diitinct Ideas of Num- 
ber, our Reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextricable Dif. 
ficulties in Numbers, nor finds it ſelf involv'd in any Con- 
traditions about them. Thus we having but imperfect J. 
deas of the Operations of our Minds, and of the Beginning 
of Motion or Thought how the Mind produces either of them 
in us, and much iumperfecter yet, of the Operation of GOD, 
run into great Difficulties about free created Agents, which 
Reaſon cannot well extricate it {elf out of. 1 
3 F. 11. Thirdly, Our Reaſon is often at a 
Thirdly, Stand, becauſe it perceives not thoſe Ideas, which 
For want of could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable Agree 
intermediate ment, or Diſagreement of any two other Ideas: 
Ideas. And in this ſome Mens Faculties far out-go 
others. "Till Algebra, that great Inſtrument 
and Inſtance of human Sagacity, was diſcover'd, Men, with 
Amazement, look'd on ſeveral of the Demonſtrations of an- 
_ cient Mathematicians, and could ſcarce forbear to think the 
| 1 23 ſeveral of thoſe Proofs to be ſomething more than 
uman. 


5 §. 12. Fourthly, The Mind by proceeding upon 
 Fourthly, falſe Principles, is often engag'd in Abſurdine I av. 
Jecauſe of and Difticulties, brought into Straits and Con- eithe 
wrong Princi- tradictions, without knowing how to free it lch. 
Ples. ſelf: And in that Caſe it is in vain to im- dark 

1 plwkuöore the Help of Reaſon, unleſs it be to dif- 8 

cover the Falſnood, and reject the Influence of thoſe wrong lit 
Principles. Reaſon is fo far from clearing the Difficultie I Kno 
which the Building upon falſe Foundations brings a Man Ne 
into, that if he will purſue it, it entangles lim the more, I nen 
and engages him deeper in Perplcxitics, com 


5 | | S. 13. Fiſthly Diſc 
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Reaſon, | 
. 1 Fa Fiftkly, As obſcure and imperfect J. 
deas often involve our Reaſon, ſo, upon the 
ame Ground, do dubious Words, and uncertain 
Signs, often, in Diſcourſes and Arguings, 
when not warily attended to, puzzle Mens 
Reaſons and bring them to a Nonplus: But 
theſe two latter are our Fault, and not the Fault of Reaſon. 
But yet the Conſequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious ; 
and the Perplexitics or Errors they fill Mens Minds with, are 
every where obſervable, ot 

6 14 Some of the Ideas that are in the Mind, 
are ſo there, that they can be by themſelves, 
immediately compar'd one with another : 
And in theſe, the Mind is able to perceive, that 
they agree, or diſagree, as clearly as that it has 
them. Thus the Mind perceives, that an Arch 
of a Circle, is leis than the whole Circle, as 
clearly as it does the Idea of a Circle: And this 
therefore, as has been ſaid, I call intuitive Knowledge , which 
js certain, beyond all Doubt, and needs no Probation, nor 
can have any; this being the higheſt of all human Certain- 
ty. In this conſiſts the Evidence of all thoſe Maxim: which 
no Body has any Doubt about, but every Man (does not, as is 
ſaid, only to aſſent to, but) knows to be true, as ſoon as e- 
ver they are propos d to his Underſtanding, In the Diſcove- 
ry of, and Aſſent to theſe Truths, there is no Ule of the diſ- 


Fifthly, Be- 
cauſe of 
douhtful 
Terms. 


Our higheſt 
Degree of 
Knowledge, is 
Intuitive, 
without, Rea- 
ſoning. 


© curſive Faculty, no need of Reaſoning, but they are known by 


aſuperior, and higher Degree of Evidence. And ſuch, if I 
may gueſs at Things unknown, I am apt to think, that An- 
gels have now, and the Spirits of juſt Men made perfect, ſhall 
have, 1n a future State, of thouſands of Things, which now, 
either wholly eſcape our Apprehenfions, or Which our ſhort- 
lzhted Reaſon having got ſome faint Glimpſe of, we, in the 
dark, grope after. 
9. 15. But though we have here and there a 
little of this clear Light, ſome Sparks of bright 
Knowledge; yet the greateſt Part of our Ideas 
are ſuch, that we cannot diſcern their Agree- 


The next « 
Demonſtration 
by Reaſoning. 


ment, or Difagreement, by an immediate 
comparing them. And in all theſe we have Need of Rea- 
ning, and mutt, by Diſcourſe and Inference, make our 
Diſcoveries. Now, of theſe there are two Sorts, which I 
tall take the Liberty to mention here again. 

X 2 Firſt, 
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Fin, Thoſe whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, though 
it cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting them together, 
yet may be examin'd by the Intervention of other Ideas, which 
can be compard with them. In this Caſe, when the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea, on both ſides 
with thoſe which we would compare, is plainly diſcern, 
there it amounts to Demonſtration, whereby Knowledge is 
produc'd, which, though it be certain, yet it is not ſo eaſy, 
nor altogether ſo clear, as intuitive Knowledge ; becauſe in 
that there is barely one ſimple Intuition, wherein there is no 
Room for any the leaſt Miftike or Doubt; the Truth is ſeenall 


perfectly at once. In Demonſtration, tis true, there is Intu- 


1tion too, but not altogether at once, for there muſt be a 
Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agrcewent of the 
Medium, or intermediate Idea, with that we coinpar'd it 
with before, when we compare it with the other; and 


where there be many Mediums, there the Danger of the} 


Miſtake is the greater. For each Agreement or Diiagree- 
ment of the Ideas mult be obſerv'd and ſcen in each Step of 


the whole Train, and rctain'd in the Memory, juſt as it is 


and the Mind muſt be ſure that no Part of what is neceflary 
to make up the Demonſtration, is omittedor over-look'd. This 
makes ſome Demonſtration long and perplex'd, and too hard 
for thoſe who have not Strength of Parts diſtinctly to perceive, 
and exactly carry ſo many Particulars orderly in their Heads. 


And even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch intricate Spetu- 


lations, are fain ſometimes to go over them again, and there 
is need of more than one Review before they can arrive at 
Certainty. But yet where the Mind clearly retains, the In- 
tuition it had of the Agreement of any Idea with another 
and that with a third, and that with a fourth, Cc. there 
the Agreement of the firſt and the fourth is a Demonſtration, 
and produces certain Knowledge, which may be call'd Rat! 
onal Knowledge, as the other is Intuitive. 1 
S. 16. Secondly, There are other Ideas, whok 
To ſupply Agreement, or Diſagreement, can no other: 
the Narroy- Wile be judg'd of, but by the Intervention d 
neſs of this, we Others, which have not a certain Agrement 
have nothing with the Extreams, but an uſual or likely one 
tut Fudgment And in theſe it is, that the Fudgment is proper! 
upou probable exercis d, which is the acquieſcing of th 
Reaſoning. | 
| them with ſuch probable Mediums. This 
though it never amounts to Knovledge, no, not to that Which 


Mind, that any Ideas do agree, by comparing zn. 
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is the loweſt Degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate 
[deas tie the Extreams ſo firmly together, and the Probability 
is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as neceſſarily follows it, 
3 Knowledge does Demonſtration. The great Excellency 
and Uſe of the Judgment, is to obſerve right, and take a 
true Eſtimate of the Force and Weight of each Probability; 
and then caſting them up all right together, chuſe that fide 
which has the Over-ballance. 75 

9. 17. Intuitive Knowledge is the Perception 
of the certain Agreement. or Diſagreement 
of two laeas, immediately compar'd toge- 
ther. 

Rational Knowledge is the Perception of the certain Agrec- 
ment or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, by the Interven- 
tion of one or more other Ideas. 

Judgment is the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree or 
diſagree by the Intervention of one or more Ideas, whoſe 
certain Agreement or Diſagreement with them it does not 
peceive, but hath obſerv d to be frequent and uſual. 

5. 18. Though the deducing one Propoſi- 
tion from another, or making Inferences in Conſegquen- 
Words, be a great Part of Reaſon, and that ces of Words, 
which it is uſually employ'd about; yet the and Conſe- 
principal Act of Ratiocination is the hnding gnences of I- 
the Agrcement or Diſagreement of two Ideas deas. 
one with another, by the Intervention. of a 
third. As a Man, by a Yard, finds two Houſes to be of the 
lame Length, which could not be hrought together to mea- 
lure their Equality by puxta-pojition ; Words have their 
Conſequences, as the Signs of ſuch Ideas: And Things 
agree, or diſagree, as really they are; but we obſerve it on- 
ly by our Ideas. 

E 19. Before we quit this Subject, it may be 
worth our while a little to reflect on forr Serts Four Ste 


Intuition, 
Demonſtrati- 
on, Judgment. 


a of Arguments, that Men in their Reaſonings of Argumenty. 


with others do ordinarily make Uſe of, to pre- F, Ad Ve- 


Jail on their Aſſent; or at leaſt ſo to awe recundiam. 


them, as to ſilence their Oppofition. 
Firſt, The firſt is, to alledge the Opinions of Men, whoſe 
Parts, Learning, Effeminacy, Power, or ſome other Cauſe, has 


Fain'd a Name, and ſeitl'd their Reputation in the common 


Eſteem with ſome Kind of Authority, When Men are eſta- 
bund in any Kind of Dignity, tis thought a Breach of 
i Mo: 
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Modeſty for others to derogate any Way from it, and que- 


ſtion the Authori'y of Men, who are in Poſſeſſion of it. Thusis 
apt to be cenſur'd, as carrying with it too much of Pride, when 


a Man does not readily yield to the Determination of ap- 
prov d Authors, which is wont to be receiv'd with Reſpect 
and Submiſſion by others; and 'tis look d upon as Inſolence 


for a Man to ſet up, and adhere to his own Opinion, 2. 
gainſt the current Stream of Antiquity, or to put in the Bal- 


lance ag21nſt that of ſome learned Doctor, ot otherwiſe ap- 
prov'd Writer. Whoever backs his Tenets with ſuch Au. 
thorities, thinks he ought thereby to carry the Cauſe, and is 


ready to ſtile it Impudence in any one who (hall Rand out 


againſt them, This I think may be call'd Argumentum ad 


FV crecundian, | | 

| F. 25, Secondly, Another Way that Men or- 
Secondly, Ad dinarily uſe to drive others, and force them to 
Ignorantiam. ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the O- 
pinion in Debate, is to require the Adverlary 
to admit what they alledge as a Proof, or to aſſign a better, 

And this I call Argumentum ad Igncrantiam. a 
| S. 21. Thirdly, A third Way is to preſs a Man 
Thirdly, Ad with Conſequences drawn from his own Prin- 
Hominem. ciples or Conceſſions. This is already known 

under the Name of Argumentum ad Hemi nem. 

N §. 22. Fourthly, The fourth. is the uſing of 
Fourthly, Ad Proofs drawn from any of the Foundations of 
Judicium. Knowledge or Probability. This I call Arg 
mentum ad Fulicinm, Thus alone of all the — 
brings true Inſtruction with it, and advances us in our 
Way to Knowledge. For 1. It argues not another Man's O- 
pinion to be right, becauſe I ought of Reſpect, or any other 
Conſideration, but that of Conviction, will not contradict 


him. 2. It proves not another Man to be in the right Way, 


nor that I ought to take the fame with him, becauſe I knoy 
not a better. 3. Nor does it follow, that another Man is in 
the right Way, becauſe he has ſhewn me that I am in the 
wrong. I may be modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe anothe! 


Man's Perſwaſion; I may be ignorant, and not be able to pro- 


duce a better; I may be in an Error, and another may they 
me that I am ſo, This may diſpoſe me perhaps for the Re- 
ception of Truth, but helps me not to it ; that muſt came 
from Proofs and Arguments, and Light ariſing from the Na- 
ture of Things themſelves, and not from my Shamefacedneſß 


Ignorance, or Error. Ne 23.4 by 
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+ Wl 5. 23. By what has been before ſaid of Rea- 4. Fi 
is W oz, we may be able to make fome Gueſs at Hove, contre- 
en MW the Diſtinction of Things, into thoſe that are »y, and accor- 
p- according to, above, and contrary to Reaſon. ding to Rea- 
4 MW 1. According to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, Jen. | 
ice M whoſe Truth we can diſcover, by examining 
*. and tracing thoſe Ideas we have from Senſation and Reffexi- 
al- n, and by natural Dedu&iom find to be true or probable, 
ap- 2. Above Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth or Proba- 
Ju- bility we cannot by Reaſon⸗derive from thoſe Principles. 3. 
1; Gntrary to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, as are inconſiſtent 
out MY. with, or irreconcileable to our clear and diſtinct Ideas. Thus 
4 the Exiſtence of one GOD, is according to Reaſon ; the Ex- 
iſtence of more than one GOD, contrary to Reaſon ; the 
or-M Reſurrection of the Dead, above Reaſon. Farther, as above 
1 to Reaſon may be taken in a double Senſe, vis. either as ſignify- 
O- ing above Probability, or above Certainty, ſo in that large 
ſary Senſe alſo contrary to Reaſon is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. 
ter, §. 24. There is another Uſe of the Word 
Reaſon, wherein it is oppos'd to Faith; which, Keaſon and 
though it be in it ſelf a very improper Way of Faizh not op- 
ſpeaking, yet common Ule has ſo authoriz d Poſſte. 
it, that it would be Folly either to oppoſe or 
hope to remedy 1t ; only I think it may not be amiſs to take 
Notice, that however Faith be oppos'd to Reaſon, Faith is 
nothing but a firm Aſſent of the Mind; which if it be regu- 
lated, as is our Duty, cannot be afforded to any Thing, but 
upon good Reaſon, and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that 
believes, without having any Reaſon for believing, may be 
in Love with his own Fancies ; but neither ſeeks Truth as he 
ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have bim uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties he has given him, 
to keep him out of Miſtake and Error. He that does not this 
to the belt of his Power, however he ſometimes lights on 
Truth, is in the right but by Chance; and I know not whe- 
ther the Luckineſs of the Accident will excuſe the Irregula- 
nty of his Proceeding, This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt 
be accountable for whatever Miſtakes he runs into; where- 
as he that makes Ule of the Light and Faculties GOD has 
given him, and ſecks ſincerely to diſcover Truth, by thoſe 
Helps and Abilities he has, may have this Satisfaction in do- 
ing his Duty as a rational Creature, that though he ſhould 
miſs Truth, he will not miſs the Reward of it: For he go- 
X 4 verns 
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verns his Aſſent right, and places it as he ſnould, who in any 
Caſe or Matter whatſoever, believes or disbelieves according as 


| Reaſon directs him. He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes again 


his own Light, and miſuſes thoſe Faculties which were gi. 
ven him to no other End, but to ſearch and follow the clear- 
er Evidence, and greater Probability. But ſince Reaſon and 
Faith are by ſome Men oppos d, we will ſo conſider them in 


the following Chapter. 


CHAP, XVII. By 
Of Faith and Reaſon, and their diſtinct Provinces 
F. 1. II has been above ſhewn, 1. That we 


Neceſſary to are of Neceſſity ignorant, and want 
know their Knowledge of all Sorts, where we want Ideas, 
Boundaries. 2. That we are ignorant, and want rational 


© © Knowledge, where we want Proofs. 3. That 
we want general Knowledge and 8 as far as we want 
clear and determin'd ſpecifick Ideas. 4. That we want Proba- 


bility to direct our Aſſent in Matters where we have neither | 


Knowledge of our own, nor Teſtimony of other Men to bot- 
tom our Reaſon upon. 
From theſe Things thus premis d, I think we may come 
to lay down the Meaſures and Boundaries between Faith and 
Reaſon ; the Want whereof may poſſibly have been the Cauſe, 
if not of great Diſorders, yet at leaſt of great Diſputes, and 
perhaps Miſtakes in the World: For till it be reſolv d how 
' far we are to be guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, 
we ſhall in vain diſpute, and endeavour to conyince one a- 
nother in Matters of Religion, 2 e 
ee S. 2. I find every Sect, as far as Reaſon will 
Rerſon what help them, make Uſe of it gladly ; and where 
a contradi- it fails them, they cry out, *Tis Matter of Faith, 
Ainguiſh d. and above Reaſon. And I do not ſee how they 
. can argue with any one, or ever convince 2 
Gain-ſayer, who makes Uſe of the ſame Plea, without ſet- 
nz down ſtrict Boyndanes between Faith and Reaſon, which 
gught to be the firſt Point eſtabliſh'd in all Queſtions, where 
Faith has any Thing to de. 
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Reaſon therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſh'd to Faith, I take 
to be the Diſcovery of the Certainty or Probability of ſuch 
Propoſitions or Truths, which the Mind arrives at by Dedu- 
gion made from ſuch Ideas which it has got by the Uſe of 
its natural Faculties, viz. by Senſation or Reflexion. 

Faith, on the other Side, is the Aſſent to any Fropoſition, 
not thus made out by the DeduCtions of Reaſon, but upon 
the Credit of the Propoſer, as coming from GOD in ſome 
extraordinary Way of Communication. This Way of dif- 


covering Truths to Men, we call Revelation, 
6. 3. Firſt, Then I ſay, that 20 Man inſpir d 


5h60 D, can by any Revelation communicate to o- No new finr 
thers any new ſimple Ideas which they had not ple Idea can 
before Comm Senſation or Reflexion: For what- be convey'd by 
ſoever Impreſſions he himſelf may have from ?74ditional 
the immediate Hand of GOD, this Revelati- Kevelation. 


on, if it be of new ſimple Ideas, cannot be 

convey d to another, either by Words, or any other Signs; 
becauſe Words, by their immediate Operation on us, cauſe 
no other Ideas but of their natural Sounds; and tis by the 
Cuſtom of uſing them for Signs, that they excite and revive 
in our Minds latent Ideas; but yet only ſuch Ideas as were 
there before. For Words ſeen or heard recal to our Thoughts 


J thoſe Ideas only, which to us they have been wont to be 


Signs of; but cannot introduce any perfectly new, and for- 
merly unknown ſimple Ideas. The ſame holds in all other 
Signs, which cannot ſignify to us Things of which we have 
before never had any Idea at all. 

Thus whatever Things were diſcover to St. Paul when 
he was rapp'd up into the third Heaven, whatever new Ideas 
his Mind there receiv d, all the Deſcription he can make to 
others of that Place, 1s only this, that there are ſuch Things 
ar Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor hath it enter'd into the 
Heart of Man to conceive, And ſuppoſing GOD ſhould dif- 
cover to any one, ſupernaturally, a Species of Creatures in- 
tabiring, for Example, Jupiter or Saturn, (for that it is im- 
poſſible there may be ſuch, no Body can deny) which had 
Ix Senſes, and imprint on his Mind the dcas convey d to 
theirs by that ſixth Senſe, he could no more, by Words, pro- 
duce in the Minds of other Men thoſe Ideas, imprinted by 
that ſixth Senſe, than one of us could convey the Idea of any 
Colour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, who having the 
ither four Senſes perfect, had always totally wanted the _ 
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of Seeing. For our ſimple Ideat then, which are the Foun. 
dation, and ſole Matter of all our Notions and Knowledge 
we mult depend wholly on our Reaſon, I mean, our natura 
Faculties, and can by no Means receive them, or any of 
them, from traditional Revelation; I tay, traditional Re velai- 
on, in Diſtinction to original Revelation. By the one J mean 
that firſt Impreſſion which is made immediately by GOD, 
on the Mind of any Man, to which we cannot ſet any Bounds, 
and by the other, thoſe Impreſſions deliver'd over to others 
in Words, and the ordinary Ways of conveying our Concep- 


tions one to another. 


F. 4. Secondly, I ſay, that the ſame Truths muy 

Traditional be dijcover d, and convey'd down from Revelation, 
Revelation which are diſcoverable to us by Reaſon, and by 
may make uw thoſe Ideas we naturally may have, So GOD 
know Propofi- might, by Revelation, diſcover the Truth of a- 
tions knowa- ny Propoſition in Exciid ; as well as Men, by 
blealſobyRea- the natural Uſe of their Faculties, come to 
7775 70 make the Diſcovery themſelves. In all Things 
Cer . 20 FE of this Kind, there is little Need or Uſe of Re- 
% , velation, GOD having furniſh'd us with m- 
tural, and ſurer Means to arrive at the Knoy- 
ledge of them. For whatſoever Truth we come 
to the clear Diſcovery of, from the Knowledge and Contem- 
plation of our own Ideas, will always be certainer to us, than 
thoſe winch are convey'd to us by traditional Revelation: For 
the Knowledge we have that this Revelation came at firſt 
from GOD, can never be ſo ſure as the Knowledge we have 
from the clear and diftin& Perception of the Agrecment or 


Diſagreement of our own Ideas, v. g. if it were revcald 
4ome Ages ſince, that the three Angles of a Triangle were e- 


qual to two right ones, I might aſſent to the Truth of that 
Propoſition, upon the Credit of the Tradition, that it was 
reveal d: But that would never amount to fo great a Cer- 
tainty as the Knowledge of it, upon the comparing and mes- 
ſuring my own Ideas ot two right Angles, and the three An- 
gles of a Triangle. The like holds in Matter of Fact, know- 
ably by our Senſes, 2. g. the Hiſtory of the Deluge is con- 
vey d to us by Writings, which had their Q:1ginal from Re- 


- velation ; and yet no Body, I think, will ſay he has as ce: 


tain and clear a Knowledge of the Flood, as Noah that {aw 
it; or that he himſelf would have had, had he then been a: 
live, and ſeen it. For he has no greater an Aſſurance, -_ 
f | that 
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that of his Senſes, that it is writ in the Book ſappos'd writ 
by Moſes inſpir d; but he has not ſo great an Aflurance that 


Moſes writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. So 


that the Aſſurance of its being a Revelation, is leſs (till than 
the Aſſurance of his Senſes. . 

C. th In Propoſitions then, whoſe Certain- 
ty is built upon the clear Perception of the A- 
ercement or Diſagreement of our Ideas attain'd 
either by immediate Intuition, ai in felf-evi- 
dent Propoſitions, or by evident Deductions of dence of Rea- 
Reaſon in Demonſtrations, we need not the /9%- 
Aſſiſtance of KReve.ation, as neceſary to gain 
our Aſſent, and introduce them into our Minds; becauſe 
the natural Ways of Knowledge could ſettle them there, or 
had done it already, which is the greateſt Aſurance we can 
poſhbly have of any Thing, unleſs where GOD immedi- 
ately reveals it to us; and there too our Aſſurance can be 
no greater than our Knowledge is, that it is a Revelation from 
GOD. But yet nothing I think can, under that Title, ſhake 
or cver-ule plain Knowledge, or rationally prevail with a- 
ny Man to admit it for true, in a direct Contradiction to 
the clear. Evidence of his own Underſtanding: For ſince no 
Evidence of our Fecul:1cs by which we receive ſuch Revelati- 
ons, can exceed, if equal the Certainty of our intuitive Know- 
ledge, we can never receive for a Truth any Thing, that is di- 
rectly contrary to our clear and diſ:in&t Knowledge, v, g. 
the /deas of one Body and one Place do ſo clearly agree, and 
the Mind has ſo evident a Perception of their Agreemen 
that we can never aſſent to a Propoſition that affirms the 
ſame Body to be in two diſtant Places at once, however it 
ſhould pretend to the Authority of a divine Revelation, ſince 
the Evidence, Firſt, That we deceive not our ſelves in aſcribing 
it to GOD. Secondly, That we underſtand it right, can ne- 
ver be ſo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive Know- 
ledge, whereby we diſcern it impoſſible for the ſame Body to 
be in two Places at once. And therefore no Pripoſition can be 
receiv d for divine Revelation, or obtain the Aſſent due to all 
ſuch, if it be contratittory to our clear and intuitive Knowledge, be- 
cauſe this would be to ſubvert the Principles and Founda- 
tions of all Knowledge, Evidence, and Aſſent whatſoever ; 
and there would be left no Difference between Truth and 
Falſhood, no Meaſures of credible and incredible m the 
World, if doubtful Propoſitions ſhall take Place before ſelf- 
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Revelation 
cannot be ad- 
mitted againſt 
the clear Evie 
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evident; and what we certainly know, give way to what 


we may. poſhbly be miſtaken in. In Propolitions therefore 


contrary to the clear Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of any of our Ideas, twill be in vain to urge them 
as Matters of Faith, They cannot move our Aſſent un- 
der that, or any other Title whatſoever: For Faith can 
never convince us of any Thing, that contradicts our Know- 
ledge, becauſe, tho Faith be founded on the Teſtimony of 


60b, (who cannot lye) revealing any Propoſition: to us; 


yet we cannot have an Aſſurance of the Truth of its being a 
divine Revelation, greater than our own Knowledge ; ſince 
the whole Strength of the Certainty depends upon our 
Knowledge, that GOD reveal'd it, which, in this Caſe, 
where the Propoſition ſuppos d reveal'd contradicts our Know- 


ledge or Reaſon, will always have this Objection hanging to 


it, ( vix.) that we cannot tell how to conceive that to come 
fron GOD, the bountiful Author of our Being, which, if 
receiv d for true, mult overturn all the Principles and Faun- 
dations of Knowledge he has given us; render all our Fa- 
culties uſeleſs ; wholly deftroy the moſt excellent Part of his 
nderſtandings; and put a Man in a 
Condition, wherein he will have leſs Light, leſs Conduct, 
than the Beaſt that periſneth. For if the Mind of Man can 
never have a clearer (and perhaps not ſo clear) Evidence of 
any Thing to be a divine Revelation, as it has of the Princi- 
ples of its own Reaſon, it can never have a Ground to quit 


| the clear Evidence of its Re: ſon, to give Place to a Propoſi- 
non, whoſe Revelation has not a greater Evidence than thoſe 
Principles have, 


F. 6. Thus far a Man has Uſe of Rea'on, 


Traditional and ought to hearken to it, even in immedi- 
Revelation ate and original Revelation, where it is ſup- 
mch leſs. pos'd to be made to himſelf : But to all thoſe 


a who pretend not to immediate Revelation, but arc 
requir d to pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths reveal d 
to others, which, by the Tradition of Writings, or Word o 


Mouth, are convey d down to them, Reaſon has a great deal 
more to do, and is that only which can induce us to receive 


them, For Matter of Faith being only divine Revelation, 
and nothing elſe, Faith (as we uſe the Word call'd com 
monly dizine Faith) has to do with no Propoſitions, but 
thoſe which are ſuppos'd to be divinely reveal d. So that! 


do not ſee how thoſe, who make Revelation alone the ok 


Object 
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Object of Faith, can ſay, that it is a Matter of Faith, and 
not of Keaſen, to believe, that ſuch or ſuch a Propoſition, to 
de found in ſuch or ſuch a Pook, is of divine Inſpiration ; 
unleſs 1t be reveal'd, that that Propoſition, or all in that 
Book, was communicated by divine Inſpiration. Without 
ſuch a Revelation, the believing or not believing that Propo- 
ſition, or Book, to be of divine Authority, can never be 
Matter of Faith, but Matter of Reaſon; and ſuch, as I muſt 
come to an Aſſent to, only by the Uſe of my Reaſon, which 
ein never require or enable me to believe that, which is 
contrary to it ſelf: It being impoſſibe for Reaſon ever to 
3 any Aſſent to that, which to it ſelf appears unrea- 
ſonable. | 
In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from 
our {deas, and thoſe Principles of Knowledge I have above- 
mention d, Reaſon is the proper Judge; and Revelaticn, tho 
it may, in conſenting with it, confirm its Dictates, yet can- 
not in ſuch Caſes invalidate its Decrees : Nur can we be ob- 
gd, where we have the clear and evident Sentence of Reaſon, to 
quit it, for the contrary Opinion, under 4 Pretence that it 1s Ma- 
er of Faith; which can have no Authority againſt the plain 
and clear Dictates of Reaſon. „ nie” 
. 7. But Thirdly, There being many 
Things, wherein we have very imperfect No- Things above 


ions, or nane at all; and other Things, of Keaſon. 


quitYwboſe paſt, preſent, or future Exiſtence, by | 
— the natural Uſe of our Faculties, we can have no Know- 
hole 


ledge at all; theſe, as being b:yond the Diſcovery of our 
natural Faculties, and above Reaſon, are, when reveal'd, the 
or Matter of Faith. Thus that Part of the Angels re- 

I'd againſt GOD, and thereby loſt their firſt happy State; 
and that the Dead ſhall riſe, and hve again : Theſe, and 
the like, being beyond the Diſcovery of Reaſon, are purely 
Matters of Faith; with which Reaſon has, directly, nothing 
to do. 7 

5. 8. But ſince GOD in giving us the 
Light of Reaſon has not thereby ty d up his 
own Hands from affording us, when he thinks 
fit, the Light of Revelation in any of thoſe 
Matters, wherein our natural Faculties are able 
to give a probable Determination, Revelation, 
where God has been pleas d to give it, muſt carry it, againſt 


Or not con- 
trary to Rea- 
ſon, iF reveal d, 
are Matter of 
Faith, 


the probable Onjectures of Reaſon ; becaule the Mind not be- 


ing 
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ing certain of the Truth of that it does not evidently know 
but only yielding to the Probability that appears in it, i, 
bound to give up its Aſſent to ſuch a Teſtimony, which, it 
is ſatisfy d, come from one who cannot err, and will not 
deccive. But yet it ſtills belongs to 7 to judge of the 
Truth of its being a Revelation, and of the Signification of 
the Words wherein it is deliver d. Indeed, if any Thing 
ſhall be thought Revelation, which is contrary to the plain 
Principles of Reaſon, and the evident Knowledge the Mind 


has of its own clear and diftin& Ideas, there Reaſon muſt be 


hearken'd to, as to a Matter within its Province. Since 1 
Man can never have ſo certain a Knowledge, that a Propoſj. 
tion, which contradicts the clear Principles and Evidence 
of his own Knowledge, was divinely reveat'd, or that he 


_ underſtands the Words nghtly, wherein it is deliver'd, as he 


has, that the contrary 15 true, and fo 1s bound to conſider 
and judge of it, as a Matter of Reaſon, and not ſwallow it, 


Without Examination, as a Mitter of Faith, _ | 


RF 26, &. 9. Firſt, Whatever Propoſition is reveal'd, 
Revelation, in of whoſe Truth our Mind, by its natural Fa- 
2 here culties and Notions, cannot judge, that is 
Reaſon cannot purely Matter of Faith, and above Reaſon. 
mee 0 ue Secondly, All Propoſitions, whereof the 
probally, ee ap pas eee 
ought to be Mind, by the Uſe of its natural Faculties, can 
hearken'd to. come to determine and judge, from naturally 
acquir'd Ideas, are Matter of Reaſon ; with this 
Difference ſtill, that in tlioſe, concerning which it has but 
an uncertain Evidence, and ſo is perſwaded of their Truth, 


only upon probable Grounds, which {till admit a Poſſibility 
of the contrary to be true, without doing Violence to the 


certain Evidence of its own Knowledge, and overturning the 
Principles of all Reaſon, in ſuch probable Propoſitions, I 
fay, an evident Revelation onght to determine our Aſſent e- 
ven 22ain{t Probability. For where the Principles of Reaſon 
have not evidencd a Propolition to be certainly true or 
falſe, there clear Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, 
and Ground of Aſſent, may determine; and fo it may be 
Matter of Faith, and be alſo above Reaſon, becauſe Reaſon, 
in that particular Matter, being able to reach no higher 
than Probability, Faith gave the Determination where Reaſon 
came ſhort; and Revelation diſcover d on which fide the 


Truth lay. 3 
IC. 


\ 
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5. 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith rea- 3 
ches, and that without any Violence, or Hin- In Matters 


drance to Reaſen; which is not injur'd, or 
diſturb d, but aſſiſted and improv'd, by new 
Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the eternal 
Fountain of all Knowledge. Whatever God 
hath reveal'd, is certainly true; no Doubt can 


where Reaſou 
can afford cer- 
tain Know- 
ledge that *s 
to be hearken'd 
70, 


de made of it. This is the proper Object of 
Faith : But whether it be a divine Revclation, or no, Regjon 
muſt judge ; which can never permit the Mind to reject a 
greater Evidence to embrace what is leſs evident, nor allow 
it to entertain Probability 1n Oppolition to Knowledge and 
Certainty. There can be no Evidence, that any traditional 
Revelation 1s of divine Original, in the Words we receive 1t, 
ind in the Senſe we underſtand it, ſo clear, and ſo certain, 
as that of the Principles of Reaſon : And therefore, nothing 
that is contrary to, and inconſiſtent with the clear and ſelf-evident 
Dictates of Reaſon, has a Right to he urg d, or aſſented to, as 4 
Matter of Faith, wherein Reaſon hath nothing to do. Whatſoever 
is divine Revelation, ought to over-rule all our Opinions, 
Prejudices, and Intereſts, and hath a Right to be receiv'd 
with full Aſſent: Such a Submiſſion as this of our Reaſon to 
Faith, takes not away the Land-marks of Knowledge : This 
ſhakes not the Foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us that Uſe 
of our Faculties, for which they were given us. 

5. 11. I the Provinces of Faith and Reaſon are 


not kept diſtinct by theſe Boundaries, there will, 
in Matter of Religion, be no Room for Kcaſon 
at all; and thoſe extravagant Opinions and 
Ceremonies, that are to be found in the ſcve- 
ral Religions of the World, will not deierve 


to be blam d. For to this crying up of Faith, 


in Oppolition to Reaſon, we may, I think, in 
good Meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Abturdities that 
fill almoſt all the Religions which poſſeſs and 


If the Boun- 
daries be not 
fet between 
Faith and Rea- 
fon, na En- 
thufiaſm, or 
Extravagancy 
in Religion, 
can be contra- 


dicted. 


divide Mankind. For Men having been prin- 2: 5 
cipld with an Opinion, that they mult not conſult Reaſon 
in the Things of Religion, however apparently contradicto- 
ry to common Senſe, and the very Principles of all their 
Knowledge, have let looſe their Fancies, and natural Super- 
ſition; and have been, by them, led into ſo ſtrange Opi- 
nions, and extravagant Practices in Religion, that a conſide- 
rate Man cannot but ſtand amaz d at their Follies, and judge 


them 


| 
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Enthuſiaſm. 
them ſo far from being acceptable to the great and wiſe 


- 
; 


GOD, that he cannot avoid thinking them M and 
offenſiwe to a ſober good Man. So that, in Effect, Religion, 


which ſhould moſt diftinzuiſh us from Beaſts, and ought 


molt peculiarly to elevate us, as rational Creatures, aboye 
Brutes, is that wherein Men often appear molt irrational, 
and more ſenſeleſs than Beaſts themſelves, Credo, quia in- 
poſſibile eſt : I believe, beeauſe it is impoſſible, might, in a good 


Man, paſs for a Sally of Zeal ; but would prove a very ill 
Rule for Men to chuſe their Opinions, or Religion by. 
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Love of 5. I. LIE that would ſeriouſly ſet upon 
Truth 124 6. the Search of Truth, ought in the 
77. firſt Place to prepare his Mind with a Love of 
1 it: For he that loves it not, will not take 
much Pains to get it, nor be much concern'd when he 


miſſes it. There is no Body in the Common- wealth of 


Learning, who does not profeſs himſelf a Lover of Truth: 
And there is not a rational Creature that would not take it 
amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet for all this one 
may truly ſay, there are very few Lovers of Truth for Truth's 


Fake, even amongſt thoſe who perſwade themſelves that they 


are ſo. How a Man may know whether he be ſo in earneſt, 
is worth Enquiry: And I think there is this one unerring 
Mark of it, viz. The not entertaining any Propoſition with 
greater Aſſurance than the Proofs it is built upon will war- 
rant. Whoever goes beyond this Meaſure of Aſſent, tis 
plain, receives not Truth in the Love of it; loves not Truth 
for Truth's Sake, but for ſome other By-End. For the E- 
vidence that any Propoſition is true, (except ſuch as are ſell- 
evident) lying only in the Proofs a Man has of it, whatſc- 
ever Degrees of Aſſent he affords it beyond the Degrees of 


that Evidence, tis plain all that Surpluſage of Aſſurance 13 


owing to ſome other Affection, and not to the Love of 
Truth: It being as impoſſible, that the Love of Truth ſhould 
carry my Aſſent above the Evidence, that there is to = 

| that 
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lat it is true, as phat the Love of Truth ſhould make me 
nent to any Propoſition, for the Sake of that Evidence, 

which it has not, that it is true; which is, in Effect,“ to love 
it as a Truth, becauſe it is poſſible or probable that it may 
not be true. In any Truth that gets not Poſſeſſion of dur 

Minds by the irreſiſtible Light of Self-evidence, of by the 
Force of Demonſtration, the Arguments that gain it Aſſent, 

ue the Vouches and Gage of its Probability to us; and we. 
an receive it for no other than ſuch as they deliver it to 

our Underſtandings. Whatſoever Credit or Authority we 

give to any Propolition more than it receives from the Prin- 

aples and Proots it ſupports it ſelf upon, is owing to our 
Iclinations that Way, and is ſo far a Derogation from the 
Love of Truth, as ſuch: Which, as it can receive no Evidence 
from our Paſſions or Intereſts, ſo it ſhonM receive no Tins 
dure from them. e 084 

$. 2. The aſſuming an Authority of dicta- 


ting to others, and a Forwardneſs to preſcribe A Forward- 


to their Opinions, is a conſtant Concomitant ve to diffate 
of this Byaſs and Corruption of our Judg- From whence. 
ments: For how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, "PILATES 2 
but that he ſhould be ready to impoſe on others Belief, who' 
bas already impos d on his own ? Who can reaſonably ex- 
pect Arguments and Conviction from him, in dealing with 
others, whoſe Underſtanding 1s not accultom d to them in 
his dealing with himſelf? Who does Violence to his own 
Faculties, tyrannizes over his own Mind, and uſurps the 
Prerogative that belangs to Truth alone, which is to command 
Af-ent by only its own Authority, i. e. by and in Propor- 
tion to that Evidence which it carries with it. LE” B SS 
'$. 3. Upon this Occaſion, I ſhall take tze 
Liberty to conſider a third Ground of Aﬀent, Force of 
which, with ſome Men, has the ſame Autho- Ent hafafm. 
nty, and 18 as confidently rely'd'on as either 1 
Tah or Reaſon ; I mean Enthuſiaſm. Which, lay ing by Rea# 
lon, would ſet up Revelation without it: Whereby in Ef- 
fect it takes away both. Reaſon and Revelation, and ſubſti- 
utes, in the Room of it, the ungrounded Fancies of a Man's 
own Brain, and aſſumes them for a Foundation, both of O- 
7 80 IN & 28 * 1 * . | 
§. 4. Reaſon is natural Revelation, whereby 

the eternal Father of Light, and Fountain of , Reaſon, and 
all Knowledge, communicates to Mankind that Reveldrian.” 7 
Portion of Truth which he has laid within the . 5 

Y Reach 
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Reach of their natural Faculties. Revelation is natural Nea. 
ſon enlarg d by a new Set of Diſcoveries communicated by 
GOD immediately, which Reaſon vouches the Truth of, by 
the Teſtimony and Proofs. it gives, that they come from 

0 D. So that he that takes away Reaſon, to make Way 
for Revelation, puts out the Light of both: And does much 

What the ſame, as if he would perſwad a Man to put out 
his Eyes, the better to receive the remote Light of an inviſible 

Star, by a Leleſcope. 8 

5 §. 5. Immediate Revelation being a much 
- - Riſe of En- eaſier Way for Men to eſtabliſh their Opini- 
| thufiaſm. © ons, and regulate their Conduct, than the tedi- 
ooaus, and not always ſucceſsful Labour of ſtrid 

Reaſoning, it is no Wonder that ſome have been very apt 

to pretend to Revelation, and to perſwade themſelves, that 

they are under the peculiar Guidance of Heaven in their A- 

ctions and Opinions, eſpecially in thoſe of them which t 

cannot account for by the ordinary Methods of Know- 
ledge and Principles of Reaſon. Hence we ſee, that in all 

Ages, Men in whom Melancholly has mix d with Devotion, 

or whoſe Conceit of themſelves has rais d them into an Opi- 

nion of a greater Familiarity with GO D, and a nearer Ad- 
mittance to his Favour than is afforded to others, liave often flat- 
ter d themſelves with a Perſwaſion of an immediate Inter- 
courſe with the Deity, and frequent Communications from 
the divine Spirit. GOD, 1 own, cannot be deny d to be 
able to enlighten the Underſtanding by a Ray darted into 
the Mind immediately from the Fountain of Light. This 
they underſtand he has promis d to do, and who then has ſo 
good a Title to expect it, as thoſe who are his peculiar Peo- 
ple, choſen by him, and depending on him? — 
6. 6. Their Minds being thus prepar d, what- 
Enthuſiaſm. ever groundleſs Opinion comes to ſettle it {elf ;, - 
ſtrongly upon their Fancies, is an Illumination tg. 
fromthe Spirit of GO D, and preſently of divine Authority: 

And whatſoever odd Action they find in themſelves a ſtrong 

Inclination to do, that Impulſe is concluded to be a Call 

or Direction from Heaven, and muſt be obey d; tis a 

ommiſſion from above, and they cannot err in executing it. 

5. 7. This I take to be properly Enthuſiaſm, which tho 
founded neither on Reaſon, nor divine Revelation, but ri 

_ king ſtom the Conceits of a warm d or over-weening Brain, 
works yet, whers it once gets footing, more powerfully a 


3  Enthuſiaſmi. 2 
be, I the ferſſraſions and Actions of Men, than either of thoſe 
+! I tro, or both together: Men being molt forwardly obedient 
so the Impulſes they receive from themſelves ; and the whole 
ay Wl Man is fure to act more vigorouſly, where the whole Man is 
, arryd by a natural Motion. For ſtrong Conceit, like a 
new Principle, carries all eaſily with it; when got above 
ble common Senſe, and freed from all Reſtraint of Reaſon, and 
" Cbeck of Reflexion, it is heighten d into a divine Autho- 
ity, in Concurrence with our own Temper and Inclination. 
i 8. Though the odd Opinions and extra- Eur bu ſa / 
vagant Actions Enthuſiaſm has run Men into, i aer = 
were ring 1 to warn them againſt this wrong Seeing and 
principle ſo apt to miſguide them both in their Feeling. 
Belief and Conduct; yet the Love of fome- 
ting extraordinay,the Eaſe and wry is to be 1nſpir'd and 
be above the common and natural Ways of Knowledge, ſo 
fatters many Mens Lazineks, Ignorance, and Vanity, that 
when once they are got into this Way of immediate Reve- 
lation, of Illumination without Saich and of Cettainty 
without Proof, and without Examination, tis a hard Mat- 
er to get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon them; they are 
q.t. above it: They ſee the Light infus d into their Underſtand- 
ner. Iings, and cannot be miſtaken ; tis clear and viſible there; 
. like the Light of bright Sun-ſhine, ſhews it ſelf, and needs 
o he $22 other Proof, but its own Evidence; they feel the Hand 
| of GOD moving them within, and the Impulſes of the Spi- 
This nt, and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus they 
ſupport themſelves, and are ſure Reaſon hath nothing to do 
Peg. With what they ſee and feel in themſelves ; what they have 
a ſenſible Experience of, admits no Doubt, needs no Proba- 
hat- ton. Would be not be ridic ulous, who ſhould require o 
ſelk l bare it prov'd to him, that the Light ſhines, and that he ſees 
it? It is its own Proof, and can have no othet. When 
the Spirit brings Light into our Minds, it diſpels Darkneſs, 
We ſee it, as we do that of the Sun at Noon, and need not 
Cali the Twilight of Reaſon to ſnew it us. This Light from Hea- 
ven is ſtrong, clear, and pure; carries its own Demonſtras. 
tion with it; and we may as rationally take a Glow-worm - 
cho o aſſiſt us to diſcover the Sun, as to examine the celeſtial 
Ray by our dim Candle, Reafon. 
5. 9. This is the way of talking of theſe Men; they ate ſure, 
becauſe they are ſure ; and their Petſwaſions are right; only 
be, becauſe they are ſttong in them. For, when what they fay 1s 
Y 3 trpp'd 
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ſare, be diſputed them. For when a Man fays he ſees or 
- he feels, no Body can deny it him, that he does fo. But 


velation: Nay, I may perceive 
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fripp'd of the Metaphor of ſeeing, and feeling, this is all it 


amounts to; and yet theſe Similes ſo impoſe on them, that to 
they ſerve them, for Certainty in themſelves, and Demon. I 
, Eo TTEITED i” 21-217 BRAN 
"Wo: But to examine a little ſoberly this interna! Il 
Enthufiaſm, Light, and this Feeling on which they builg do 
bow to be diſ= fo much. Theſe Men have, they ſay, chr Im 


Light, and they ſee: They have an awakend 
Senſe, and they feel : This cannot, they ate 


here let me ask: This Seeing, is it the Perception of the vea 
Truth of the Propoſition, or of this, that it is a Revelation by 
from God? This Feeling, is it a Perception of an Inclinati- I %% 
on or Fancy to do Something, or of the Sptrit of God mo- t 
ving that Inclination ? Thefe are two very different Percep- to | 
tions, and muſt be carefully diftinguiſh'd, if we would not and 


| impoſe upon our ſelves. I may perceive the Truth of a Pro- 8 


poſition, and yet not perceive that is an immediate Revela- N 
tion from God. I may. perceive the Truth of a Propoſition I BO 
in Euclid, without its 5 or my perceiving it to be a Re- Orc 

1 i came not by this Know- elſe 
ledge in a natural Way, and ſo may conclude it reveal d, Lig 
without perceiving that it is a Revelation from God; becauſe I tha 
there be Spirits which, without being divinely commiſſion d, 
may excite thoſe Ideas in me, and lay them in ſuch Order aun 
before my Mind, that I may perceive their Connexion. 8 8 


that the Knowledge of any Propoſition coming into my the! 


Mind, I know not how, is not a Perception that it is fron n 
God. Much leſs is a ſtrong Perſwaſion, that it is true, a 2 
Perception that it is from God, or fo much as true. But Y** 
wever it be call'd Light and Sceing, I ſuppoſe, it is at moſt 21 
but Belief and Aſſurance; and the Propoſition taken for a | '* 
Revelation, is not ſuch as they know to be true, but take Ie 
to be true. For where a Propoſition is known to be true, 7] 
Revelation is needleſs: And it is hard to conceive how A8 


there can be a Revelation to any one of what he knows al-. 


ready. If therefore it be a Propoſition which they are per- It 
twaded, but do not know, to be true, whatever they may 
call it, it is not Seeing, but Believing. For theſe are two 
Ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind, wholly diſtinct, ie 
fo that one is not the other. What 1 ſee I know to be ſo 


5 by the Evidence of the Thing x felf ; what I believe, I take by 


10 bal 
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to be ſagapsn the Teſtimony of another : But this Teſtimony 

muſt know to be given, or elſe what Ground have I of 
of Belicving? I muſt ſee that it is God that reveals this to 
me, or elſe I ſee nothing. The Queſtion then here is, How 
do I know that God is the Revealer of this to me; that this 
Impreſſion is made upon my Mind by his holy Spirit, and 
that therefore I ought to obey 1t? If I know not this, how 
great ſoever the Aſſurance is, that I am poſſeſs d with, it is 
groundleſs ; whatever Light I pretend to, it is but an En- 
thufiaſm. For whether the Propoſition ſuppos'd to be re- 
deal d, be in it {elf evidently true, or viſibly probable, or 
by the natural Ways of Knowledge uncertain, the Propoſi- 
tion that muſt be well grounded, and manifeſted to be true, 
js this, that God is the Revealer of it, and that what I take 
to be a Revelation, 1s certainly put into my Mind by him, 
and is not an Illuſion, drop'd in by ſome other Spirit, or 
nis d by my own Fancy. For if I miſtake not, theſe Men 
cave it for true, becauſe they preſume God reveal'd it. 
Does it not then ſtand them upon, to examine upon what 
Grounds they preſume it to be a Revelation from God? Or 
elſe all their Confidence 1s racer Preſumption ; and this 
Light they are fo dazl'd with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus, 
that leads them continually round in this Circle. Ut 4 4 
Revelation, becauſe they firmly believe it ; and they believe it, be- 
it is 4 Revelation, 14 1 


11. In all that is of divine Revelation, 1 
"od is need of no other Proof, but that it is gi f * 
an Inſpiration from God: For he can neither unge. f hat the 
deceive, nor be deceiv d. But how ſhall it be Popo ion il 
known, that any Propoſition in our Minds, is from God. 
a Truth infus d by God ; a Truth that 1s re- 415 
veal d to us by him, which he declares to us, and therefore 
we ought to believe? Here at is that Enthuſiaſm fails of the 
lend it pretends to. For Men thus poſſeſs d, boaſt of a 
Light whereby, they fay, they are enlighten'd, and brought 
into the Knowledge of this or that Truth. But if they know 
it to be 4 Truth, they muſt know it to be ſo either by its 
own Self- exidence to natural Reaſon, or by the rational 
Proofs that make it ought to be fo. If they fee and know 
t to be a Truth either of theſe two Ways, they in vain | 
luppoſe it to be a Revelation, For they know it to be true 
by the ſame Way that any other Man naturally may know 
that it is ſo, without the = of Revelation, For thus all 


3 the 
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the Truths, of what kind ſoever, that Men uninſpir'd are 
enlighren'd with, came into their Minds, and are eltabliſh' 
there, If they fay they know it to be true, becauſe it is a 
Revelation from God, the Reaſon is good: But then it will 
be demanded, how they know it to be a Revelation from God? 
If they fay by the Light it brings with it, which ſhines 
bright in their Minds, and they cannot reſiſt ; J beſeech 
them to confider, whether this be any more than what we 
have taken Notice of already, viz. that it is a Revelation, be- 
cauſe they | 
they ſpeak of, is but a ſtrong, tho 5 Perſwaſion 
of their own Minds, that it is a Truth. For rational Grounds 
from Proofs that it is a Truth they muſt acknowledge to 
have none, for then it is not receiv'd as a Revelation, but 
upon the ordinary Grounds, that other Truths are receiv d: 
And if they belief it to be true, becauſe it is a Revelation, 
and bave no other Reaſon for its being a Revelation, but be- 
cauſe they are fully perſwaded, without any other Reaſon, that 


it 35 true, they believe it to be a Revelation only becauſe they 


ſtrongly believe it to be a Revelation, which is a very unſafe 
Ground to proceed on, either in our Tenets, or Actions: 
And what readier Way can there be to jun our ſelves into 


the moſt extravagant Errors and Miſcarriages, than thus to 


ſet up Fancy for our ſupream and ſole Guide, and to believe 
any Propoſition to be true, any Action to be right, only 
becauſe we believe it to be lo > The Strength of our Perſwa- 
ſons are no Evidence at all of their own Rectitude: Crooked 
Things may be as ſtift and unflexible as ſtreight; and Men 
may be as poſitive and peremptory in Error as in Truth. 
How come elſe the untractable Zealots in different and op- 
poſite Parties ? For if the Light, which every one thinks he 


| has in his Mind, which in this Caſe is nothing but the 


Strength of his own Perſwaſion, be an Evidence that it 1s 
from Cod, contrary Opinions may have the ſame Title to be 
Inſpirations; and God will be not only the Father of Lights, 
but of oppoſite and contradictory Lights, leading Men con- 
trary Ways; and contradictory Propoſitions will be divine 
Truths, if an ungrounded Strength of Aſſurance be an Evi- 
dence that any Propoſition is a divine Revelation. 

5. 12. This cannot be otherwiſe, whillt 


Firnneſs of Firmneſs of Perſwhſion is made the Cauſe of 


. Herſwajion, no Believing, and Confidence of being in the 
Proof that a Right, is made an Argument of rk e 
p) * 12 1 4 * 15 59 7 * * 1 84 os 8 . 4 401 
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ſtrongly believe it to be true. For all the Light] 
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gal himſelf believ' d he did well, and that he ny; Propaſieion 
had a Call to it, when he perſecuted the Chri- * from God. 
ſhans , whom he confidently thought in the 840 25 
Wrong; But yet it was he, and not they, who were \miſta- 
ken. Goo Men are Men ſtill liable to Miſtakes, and are 
ſometimes warmly engag d in Errors, which they take for 
divine Truths, (bining in their Minds with the cleareſt Light. 

$. 13. Light, true Light in the Mind, is, or. eb: in 
can be nothing elſe but the Evidence of the ho $ Mind. 
Truth of any Propoſnion; and if it be not a „tn. 
ſelHevid en Propoſition, all the Light it has 
or can have, is from the Clearneſs and Validity of thoſe 
Proofs upon which it is receivd. To talk of any other 
Light in the Underſtanding, is to put our ſelves in the Dark, 
or in the Power of the Prince of Darkneſs, and, by our own 
Conſent, to give our ſelves up to Deluſion, to believe'a 
lie: For if Strength of Perſwaſion be the Light which muſt 
emde us, I ask how ſhall any one diſtinguiſh between the 


Deluſions of Satan, and the Inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt ? 


He can transform himſelf into an Angel of Light. And 
they who are led by this Son of the Morning, are as fully 
ſatisfy d of the Illumination, i. e. are as ſtrongly perſwaded 
that they are enlighten' d by the Spirit of God, as any one 
who is ſo: They acquieſce and rejoyce in it, are acted by it; 
and no Body can be more ſure, nor more in the Right, (if 
their own ſtrong Belief may be Judge) than they. 1 
6. 14. He therefore that will not give tum- F 
ſelf up to all the Extravagancies of Deluſion Revelation 
and Error, muſt bring this Guide of his Light mit be judę d 
pichin to the Tryal. God, when he makes the AY Reaſon. 


Prophet, does not unmake the Man: He leaves 


all his Faculties in their natural State, to enable him to 
judge of his Inſpirations, whether they be of divine Original 
or no. When he illuminates the Mind with ſupernatural 
Light, he does not exftinguiſh that which is natural. If he 
would have us aſſent to the Truth of any Propoſition, he 


either evidences that Truth by the uſual Methods of natural 


Reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a Truth, which he 

would have us aſſent to, by his Authority, and convinces us 
that it is from him, by ſome Marks which Reaſon cannot 
be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt be our laſt Judge and Guide 
in every Thing, I do not mean, that we muſt conſult Rea- 


ſon, and examine whether a Propoſition reveal'd from God, 
| Y 4 - ay 
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ſo muchas for true, till we have ſome other Mark that it is 


can be made out by natural Principles; andd if it cannot, that I ne 
then we may reject it: But conſult it we muſt, and by it fn 
examine whether it be a Revelation from God or no: And E. 
if Reaſon” finds it to be reveal d from God, Reaſon then de- ry 
clares for it, as much as for any other Truth, and makes it 
one of her Dictates. Every Conceit that throughly warms 
our Fancies, muſt paſs for an Inſpiration, if there be no- 
thing but the Strength of our Perſwaſions, whereby to judge 
of our Perſwaſions, If Reaſon muſt not examine their Truth 
by ſomethipg extrinſical to the Perſwafions themſelves ; In- 
{pirations and Deluſions, Truth and Falſhood, will have the 
me Meaſure, and will not be poſſible to be diftinguiſh'd. 

S. 15. If this internal Light, or any Propo- 
| Belief | no ſition, which under that Title we take for in- 
Prooſ of Je- ſpir d, be conformable to the Principles of Rez- 
velation.  _ 2 or to the Word of God, which is atteſted 
Revelation, Reaſon warrants it, and we may 
ſafely receive it for true, and be guided by it in our Belief 
and Actions: If it receive no Teſtimony nor Evidence from 
either of theſe Rules, we cannot take it for a Revelation, or 


a Revelation, beſides our believing that it is ſo. Thus we fee 
the holy Men of Old; who had Revelarions from God, had I all 
ſomething elſe beſides that internal Light of Aſſurance in ni 


theix ow Minds, to teſtify to them that it was from God, bu 


They were not left re their own Perſwaſions alone, that thoſe I by 

Perfiraſons were from God, but had outward Signs to con- vc 
vince them of the Author of thoſe Revelations. And when lit 

they were to convince others, they had a Power given them O 
o juſtify the Truth of their Commiſſion from Heaven; and 


by viſible Signs to affert the divine Authority of a Meſſage 4 


they were ſent with. Moſes ſaw the Buſh burn without be- 
ing conſum d, and heard a Voice out of it, This was ſome- 
thing beſides finding an Impulſe upon his Mind to go to 
Pharaoh, that he might bring his Brethren out of Egypt; and 
yet he thought not this enough to authorize him to go with || $+ 
that Meſſage, till God, by another Miracle of his Rod turn'd 


into a Serpent, had aſſur d him of a Power to teſtify his Mit- Fa 
ſion by the ſame Miracle repeated before them whom he was Ju 


ſent to, Gideon was ſent by an Angel to deliver Iſrael from. 
the Mideanites, and yet he deſird a Sign to convince him, || © 


ke Infiznces ro be found among the Prophets of Old, are « N 
7 | , | pough 


15 this Commiſſion was from God, Theſe, and ſeveral the I ba 
l 
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nough to ſhew, that they thought not an inward Seeing or Per- 
ſwaſion of theirown Minds. without any other Proof, a ſufficient 
Evidence that it was from God, tho the Scripture does not eve- 

where mention their demanding or having ſuch Proofs. 
F. 16. In what I have ſaid, I am far from denying that 
God can, or doth ſometimes enlighten Mens Minds in the 
apprehending of certain Truths, or excite them to good Acti- 
ons, by the immediate Influence and Aſſiſtance of the holy 
Spirit, without any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. 
But in ſuch Caſes too we have Reaſon and the Scripture, uner- 
ring Rules to know whether it be from God or no. Where 
the Truth embrac'd is conſonant to the Revelation in the writ- 
ten Word of God, or the Action conformable the Dictates of 
night Reaſon, or holy Writ, we may be aſſur'd that we run 
no Risk in entertaining it as ſuch, becauſe though perhaps it 
be not an immediate Revelation from God, cxtraordinarily 
operating on our Minds, yet we are ſure it is warranted by 
that Revelation which he has given us of Truth. But it 1s 
not the Strength of our private Perſwaſion within our ſelyes, 
that can warrant it to be a Light or Motion from Heaven; 
nothing can do that, but the written Word of God without 
us, or that Standard of Reaſon which is common to us with 
all Men. Where Reaſon or Scripture is exprels for any Opi- 
mon or Action, we may receive it as of divine Authority; 
but tis not the Strength of our own Perſwaſions which can 
by {elf give it that Stamp. The Bent of our Minds may fa- 
vour it as much as we pleaſe ; that may ſhew it to be a Fond- 
ling of our own, but will by no Means prove it to be an 
Offspring of Heaven, and of divine Onginal. 


1G WH AP; "XX 
Of wrong Aſſent, or Error. 


5. 1. Knowledge being to be had only tf 

4 2 viſible certain Truth, Error is not a Cauſes of Ex- 
Fault of our Knowledge, but a Miſtake of our vor. 
Judgment giving Aſſent to that which is not true. | 
But if Aſſent be grounded on Likelihood, if the proper Ob- 
ject and Motive of our Aſſent, be Probability, and that Pro- 
bability conſiſts in what is laid down in the foregoing 


Chapters, jt will be demapded how Men come to give thar 


Aſſentz 
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Aſſents contrary to Probability? For there is nothing more 


common, than Contratiety of Opinions; nothing more ob- 


vious, than that one Man wholly disbelieves what another cn- 
ly doubts of, and a third Redfaſtly believes, and firmly adheres 
to. The Reaſons whereof, though they may be very various, 
yet, I ſuppoſe, may be all reduc'd to theſe four. | 
1. Want of Proofs, 
2. Want of Ability to uſe them. 
3. Want of Will to uſe them, 
4. Wrong Meaſures of Probability. ; | 
790 §. 2. Firſt, By Want of Proofs, 1 do not 
_ Firſt, Wam mean only the Want of thoſe Proofs which are 


of Proofs. no where extant, and ſo are no where to be 


had; but the Want even of thoſe Proofs which 
are in Being, or might be procur d. And thus Men want 
Proofs, who have not the Convenience or Opportunity to 
make Experiments and Obſervations themſelves, tending to 
the Proot of any Propoſition ; nor likewiſe the Convenience 
to enquire into, and collect the Teſtimonies of others : And 


In this State are the greateſt Part of Mankind, who are given 
up to Labour, and enſlav'd to the Neceſſity of their mean 


Condition, whoſe Lives are worn out only in the Proviſions 


for Living. Theſe Mens Opportunity of Knowledge and En- 
quitry, are commonly as narrow as their Fortunes, and their 


Underſtandings are but little inſtructed, when all their whole 
Time and Pains is laid out to ſtill the Croaking of their own 
Bellies, or the Cries of their Children. *Tis not to be expect- 
ed, that a Man who drudges on, all his Life, in a laborious 
Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the Variety of Things 
done in the World, than a Pack-horſe, who is driven con- 
Rantly forwards and backwards in a narrow Lane, and di 

Road, only to Market, ſhould be skill'd in the Geography of 


the Country. Nor is it at all more poſſible, that he who 


wants Leiſure, Books, and Languages, and the Opportunity 
of converſing with Variety of Men, ſhould be in a Conditi- 
on to collect thoſe Teſtimonies and Obſervations which are in 
Being, and are neceſſary to make out many, nay, moſt of the 
Propoſitions, that, in the Societies of Men, are judg'd of the 
greateit Moment; or to find out Grounds of Aſſurance ſo 
great, as the Belief of the Points he would build on them, is 
thought neceſſary. So that a great Part of Mankind ae, by the 
natural and: unalterable State of Things in this Worl1, and 
zhe Conſtitution of human Affairs, unavoidably given over 
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to.invincible Ignorance of thoſe Proofs on which others build, 
and which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh thoſe Opinions; the great» 
eſt Part of Men having much to do to get the Means of Li- 
ving, are not in a Condition to look after thoſe of learned 
and laborious Enquiries. e, eee 
greateſt Part of Mankind, by the Neceſſity of 64 Become of 
their Condition, ſubjected to unavoidable Ig- 7p, bo 
norance in thoſe Things which are of great- vant then, 
eſt Importance to them? (for of thoſe tis obvi- anſwer'd. 
ous to enquire.) Have the Bulk of Mankind 1 0 
no other Guide, but Accident and blind Chance, to conduct 
them to their Happincſs or Miſery? Are the current Opinions, 
and licens d Guides of every Country, ſufficient Evidence and 
Security to every Man, to venture his greateſt Concernments 
on, nay, his everlaſting Happineſs or Miſery? Or can thoſe 
be the certain and infallible Oracles and Standards of Truth, 
which teach one Thing in Chriftendowr, and another in T wr- 
key ? Or ſhall a poor Country-man be eternally happy, for 
having the Chance to be born in Itahy; or a Day-Labourer 
be - 2 tee loſt, becauſe he had the ill Luck to be born 


- 


in -n, TI ? How ready ſome Men may be to fay ſome of 
theſe Things, I will not here examine; but this I am are, 


that Men muſt allow one or other of theſe to be true, (let 
them chuſe which they pleaſc) or elſe grant, that God has 
furniſh'd Men with Faculties ſufficient to direct them in the 
Way they ſhould take, if they will but ſeriouſly employ em 
that Way, when their ordinary Vocations allow them the 
Leiſure, No Man is ſo wholly taken up with the Atten- 
dence on the Means of Living, as to have no ſpare Time at 
all to think of his Soul, and inform himſelf in Matters of 
Religion. Were Men as intent upon this, as they are on 
Things of lower Concernment, there are none ſo enſlav'd to 
the Neceſſities of Life, who might not find many Vacancies 
that might be husbanded to this Ad vantage of their Knowledge. 
5. 4. Beſides thoſe whoſe Improvements and 5 
Informations are ſtraiten d by the Narrownels People Bin- 
of their Fortunes, there are others, whole Large - der d from Eu · 
neſs of Fortune would plentifully enough ſup- u. 
ply Books, and other Requiſites for clearing of 4 
Doubts, and diſcovering of Truth; but they are coop'd in cloſe 
Ly the Laws of their Countries, and the ſtrièt Guards of thoſe 
whoſe Intereſt it is to Keep them igngrant, leſt, knowing more, 
„ 4 @7. 5: e 8 a " they 
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they ſhould believe the leſs in them. Theſe are as far, nay, fat- 
ther from the Liberty and Opportunities of a fair Enquiry, than thoſe 
poor and wretched Labourers we before ſpoke of; and, howe- 

ver they may ſeem high and great, are confin'd to Narrowneſg 

of Thought, and enſhav'd ip that which ſhould be the ficeft 
Part of Man, their Underſtandipgs. This is generally 


the Caſe of all thoſe who live in Places where Care is taken 2 
to propagate Truth without Knowledge, where Men ate II ,.. 


= forc'd, at a Venture, to be of the Religion of the Country, 
and mult therefore ſwallow down Opinions, as ſilly People © Th 
do Empiricks Pills, withoat knowing what they are made 
of, or how they will work, and have nothing to do, but be- ie 
hieve that they will do the Cure; but in this, are much more 

= miſerable than they, in that they are not at Liberty to refuſe ; 
= ſwallowing what perhaps they had rather let alone, or to chuſe 8 
; the Phyſician to whoſe Conduct they would truſt themſelves. IF wt 
| 5. 5. Secondly, Thoſe who want Skill to uſe 


Secondly, Nunt thoſe Evidences they have of Probabilities, who 10 
of Skill io uſe cannot carry a Train of Conſequences in their pre 
tbem. Heads, nor weigh exactly the Preponderancy m 
of contrary Proofs and Teſtimonics, making ne 
| . every Circumſtance its due Allowance, may be eaſily miſled II wi 
| to aſſent to Poſitions that are not probable, There are ſome an 
| Men of one, ſome but of to Syllogiſms, and no more; and I ... 


= others that can but advance one Step farther. Theſe cannot A 
= always diſcern that Side on which the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie, I fu 
= cannot conſtantly follow that which in it ſelf is the more pro- in 
bable Opinion. Now, that there is ſuch a Difference be- 
| tween Men, in Reſpect of their Underſtandings, I think no 
g Body, who has had any Converſation with his Neighbours, 
= will queſtion; though he never was at Weſftmin{ter-ball, or the I K. 
Exchange on the one Hand, nor at Alms-houſes, or Bedlam on 
the other: Which great Difference in Mens Intellectuals, 
w betgher it riſes from any Defect in the Organs of the Body, I fer 
6 particularly adapted to Thinking ; or in the Dulneſs or Un- 
; tractableneſs of thoſe Faculties, for want of Uſe ; or, as ſome I} 
| think, in the natural Differences of Mens Souls themſelves ; Or ; 
ſome, or all of theſe together, it matters not here to examine : f | 
Only this 1s evident, that there 1s a Difterence of Degrees in 
| Mens Underſtandings, Apprehenſions, and Reaſonings, to fo 
| great a Latitude, that one may, without doing Injury to Man- I 
| kind, affirm, that there is a greater Diſtance between ſome er 
BD Men and others, in this Reſpect, than between ſome Men 


and 
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and ſome Beaſts. But how this comes about, is a Speculati- 
on, though of great Conſequence, yet not neceſſary to our 
preſent Purpoſe. | | 

$. 6. Thirdiy, There are another Sort of eos: 
ple that want Proofs, not becauſe they are out Thirdly, Wane 
of their Reach, but becauſe they will not uſe them; / Will to uſe 
who, though they have Riches and Leiſure e- them. 

nough, and want neither Parts norother Helps, 


are yet never the better for them. Their hot Purſuit of Plea- 


ſure, or conſtant Drudgery in Buſineſs, engages ſome Mens 
Thoughts elſewhere; Lazineſs and Oſcitancy in general, or a 
particular Averſion for Books, Study, and Meditation, keep 
others from any ſenons Thoughts at all; and ſome out of 
Fear, that an 1mpartial Enquiry would not favour thoſe O- 
pinions which beft ſuit their Prejudices, Lives, and Deſigns, 
content themſelves without Examination, to take upon Truſt 
what they find convenient, and in Faſhton. Thus moſt Men, 
even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs their Lives with- 
out an Acquaintance with, much leſs a rational Aſſent to 
Probabilities they are concern'd to know, tho' they lie ſo 
much within their View, that to be convincd of them, they 
need but turn their Eyes that Way. But we know ſome Men 
will not read a Letter, which is ſuppos'd to bring ill News; 
and many Men forbear to caſt up their Accompts, or ſo much 
as think upon their Eſtates, who have Reaſon to fear their 
Affairs are in no very good Poſture. How Men, whoſe plenti- 
ſul Fortunes allow them Leiſure to improve their Underſtand- 
ings, can ſatisfy themſelves with a lazy Ignorance, I cannot 
tell ; but methinks they have a low Opinion of their Souls, 
who lay out all their Incomes 1n Proviſions for the Body, 
and employ none of it to procure the Means and Helps of 
Knowledge, who take great Care to appear always in a neat 


and ſplendid Outſide, and would think themſelves miſerable 
in coarſe ( loths, or a patch'd Coat, ard yet contentedly ſuf- 


fer their Minds to appear Abroad in a pic-bald Livery of 
coarſe Patches, and borrow'd Shreds, ſuch as it has pleas'd 
Chance, or their Country-Taylor, (I mean the common O- 
pinion of thoſe they have conversd with) to cloath them in. 
Iwill not here mention how unreaſonable this is for Men 
that ever think of a future State, and their Concernment in 
it, which no rational Man can avoid to do ſometimes? nor 
ſhall I take Notice what a Shame and Confuſion it is, to the 
greateſt Contemners of Knowledge, to be found ignorant 
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in Things they are concern d to know, But this, at leaſt, 
is worth the Conſideration of thoſe who call themſelvez 


Gentlemen, That however they may think Credit, Reſpect 
Power, and Authority the Concomitants of their Birth and 


Fortune, yet they will find all theſe (till carry'd away from 
them by Men of lower Condition, who ſurpaſs them in 
Knowledge. They who are blind, will always be led by 
thoſe that fcc, or elſe fall into the Ditch : And he is certain- 


Ty the molt ſubjected, the moſt enllav'd, who is ſo in his 


Underſtanding, In the fore-going Inſtances, ſome of the 


Cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong Aſſent, and how it comes | 
to paſs, that probable Doctrines are not always. receiv'd with 
an Aſſent proportionable to the Reaſons which are to be had 
for their Probability: But hitherto we have conſider'd only 
ſuch Probabilities, whoſe Proofs do exiſt, but do not appear 


to him that embraces the Error. 
he e F. 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt 
Fourthly, Sort, who, even where the real Probabilitics 
Wrong Mea- appear, and are plainly laid before them, do 
2 Ho not admit of the Conviction, nor yield unto 
4 manifeſt Reaſons, but do either £7+«7, ſuſ- 
pend their Aſſent, or give it to the leſs probable 
Opioion. And to this Danger are thoſe ex- 
pos d, who have taken up wrong Meaſures of Probability, which 
are, 17 
I. Propoſit ions that are not in themſelves certain and evident, 


but dowbtful and falſe, taken up for Principles. 


2. Receiv'd Hypotheſes. | 
3. Predominant Paſſions, or Incliuations. 


Pirſt,Doube- „ , g. Ff, The firſt and firmeſt Ground of 
ful Propoſiti- Probability, is the Conformity any Thing 
ons taken for has to our own Konyledge ; eſpecially that 
P inciples. Part of our Knowledge which we have em- 

brac'd, and continue to look on as Princi- 


ples. Theſe have ſo great an Influence upon our Opinions, 


that tis uſually by them we judge of Truth, and meaſure 


Probability to that Degree, that what is inconſiſtent with 
our Principles, is ſo far from paſſing for probable with us, 
that it will not be allow'd poſſible. The Reverence born 


to theſe Principles, is ſo great, and their Authority fo para- 


mount to all other, that the Teſtimony not only of other 
Men, but the Evidence of our own Senſes are often 2 


Ih believing quite jcontrary Opinions, though m 
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when they offer to vouch any Thing contrary to theſe eſta- 
bliſt'd Rules. How much the Doctrine of innate Principles, 
and that Principles are not to be prov'd or queition'd, has 
contributed to this, I will nor here examine. This I readi- 
ly grant, that one Truth cannot contradict another; but 
withal, I take Leave alſo to ſay, that every one ought- very 
carefully to beware what he admits for a Principle, to examine 
it ſtrictly, and ſee whether he certainly knows it to be true 
of it ſelf 4 own Evidence, or whether he does only with 
Aſſurance believe it to be ſo upon the Authority of others : 
For he hath a ſtrong Byaſs put into his Underſtanding, which 
will unavoidably miſguide his Aſſent, who hath imbib'd 
wrong Principles, and has blindly given himſelf up to the Au- 
thority of any Opinion in it ſelf not evidently true. | 

S. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than that Children 
ſhould receive into their Minds Propoſitions (eſpecially a- 
bout Matters of Religion) from their Parents, Nurſes, or 
thoſe about them; which being inſinuated into their unwa- 


ry, as well as unbyaſs d Underſtandings, and faſten d by De- 


grees, are at laſt (equally, whether true or falſe) riveted 


there, by long Cuſtom and Education, beyond all Poſſibility 


of being ulld out again. For Men, when they are grown 


up, reflecting upon their Opinions, and finding thoſe of 


this Sort to be as ancient ir. their Minds as their very Me- 
mories, not having obſerv'd their early Inſinuation, nor by 


what Means they got them, they are apt to reverence them as 


ſacred Things, and not to ſuffer them to be prophan'd,touch'd, 
or queſtion d: They look on them as the Urim and Tfummim 
{et up in their Minds immediately by GO D himſelf, to be 
the great and unerring Deciders of Truth and Faſhood, and 
the Judges to which' they are to appeal in all manner of 
Controverfics, 
| $. 10. This Opinion of his Principles (let them be what 
they will) being once eftabliſh'd in any one's Mind, it is eaſy 
to be 1magin'd, what Reception any Proportion ſhall find, 
bow clearly ſoever prov'd, that ſhall invalidate their Autho- 
nty, or at all thwart with theſe internal Oracles : Whereas, 
the groſſeſt Abſurdities and Improbabilities, being but agree- 
able to ſuch Principles, go down glibly, and are eaſily di- 
geſted. The great Obſtinacy that is to be found in — firm- 
times 
equally abſurd in the various Religions of Mankind, are as 
evident a Proof, as they are an unavoidable Conſequence of 


this 


Pot beſis. 
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this Way of Reaſoning from recav'd traditional Principles. 


So that Men will disbeheve their own Eyes, renounce the 
Evidence of their Senſes, and give their own Experince. the 
Lie, rather than admit of any Thing diſagreeing with theſe 
ſacred Tenets. Take an intelligent Romaniſt, that from the we- 


ry firſt Dawning of any Notions in his Underſtanding, hath 


had this Principle conſtantly 1nculcated, viz. That he muſt 


believe as the Church (i. e. thoſe of his Communion) be- 


lieves, or that the Pope is infallible; and this he never ſo 
much as heard queſtion d, till at forty or fifty Years old he 
met with one of other Principles: How is he prepar'd eaſily 
to ſwallow, not only againſt all Probability, but even the 


clear Evidence of his Senſes, the Doctrine oft Tranſubſt antia- | 
tion? This Principle has ſuch an Intuenc on his Mind, 


that he will believe that to be Fleſh, which he ſees to be 
Bread. And what Way will you take to convince a Man 
of any improbable Opinion he holds, who, with ſome Philoſo- 
phers, hath laid down this as Foundation of a Reaſoning, 


hat he muſt believe his Reaſon (for ſo Men improperly call 


Arguments drawnfrom their Prniciples) againſt their Senſes ? 
Let an Enthuſiaſt be principl'd that he or his Teacher is in- 
{pird, and acted by an immediate Communication of the 
divine Spint, and you 1n vain bring the Evidence of clear 
Reaſons againſt his Doctrine. Whoever therefore have im- 
bib'd wrong Principles, are not, in Things inconſiſtent with 
theſe Principles, ro be mov'd by the moſt apparent and 
convincing Probabilities, till they are ſo candid and ingenu- 
_ ous to themſelves, as to be perſwaded to examine even thoſe 
very Principles, which many never ſuffer themſelves to do. 
5. 11. Sccondly, Next to theſe, are Men whoſe 
Secondly, Underſtandings are caſt into a Mold, and fa- 
Receiv'd Hy. ſhjon'd juſt to the Size of a receiv d Hyporbeſis 
The Difterence between theſe and the former, is, 
that they will admit of Matter of Fact, and 
agree with Diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning of 
Reaſons, and explaining the Manner of Operation. Theſe 
are not at that open Defiance with their Senſes, as the for- 
mer ; they can endure to hearken to their Information a ht- 
tle more patiently ; but will by no Means admit of their Re- 
ports in the Explanation of Things; nor be prevail'd on by 
robabi lities, which would convince them, that Things are 
not brought about jult aſter the fame Manner that they have 
decreed within themſelves that they are. Would it not be 


an 


. 
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an inſufferable Thing, for a learn'd Profeſſor, and that which 
his Scarlet would bluſh at, to have his Authority of forty 
Years ſtanding, wrought out of hard Rock Greek and Latin, 
with no ſmall Expence of Time and Candle, and confirm'd 
by general Tradition, and a reycrend Beard, in an Inſtant 


over-turn'd by an upſtart Noveliſt ? Can any one expect that 
he ſhould be made to confeſs, That what he taught his Scho- 


lars xxl Years ago, was all Error and Miſtake; and that 
he fold them hard Words and Ignorange at a very dear Rate? 
What Probabilities, I ſay, are ſufficient to prevail in ſuch a 
Caſe? And whoever, by the moſt cogent Arguments, will 
be prevail'd with to diſrobe himſelf at once of all his old 
Opinions, and Pretences to Knowledge and Learning, which, 
with hard Study, he hath all his Time been lab-unng for; 
and turn himſelf out ſtark naked in Queſt a-freſh of new No- 
tions? All the Arguments can be us d, will be as little able 
to prevail, as the Wind did with the Traveller, to part with 
his Cloak, which he held only the faſter. To this of wrong 
Hypotheſis, may be reduc'd the Errors that may be occaſion'd 
by a true Hypotheſis, or right Principles, but not rightly un- 
derſtood. There is nothing more familiar than this. The 
Inſtances of Men engine for different Opinions, which 
they all derive from the infallible Truth of the Scripture, are 
an undeniable Proof of it. All that call themſelves Chriſti- 
ans, allow the Text that ſays, y:raro&re, to carry in it the 
Obligation to a very weighty Duty. But yet however crro- 
neous will one of their Practices be, who, underſtanding 


nothing but the French, take this Rule with one Tranſlation 


to be repentes vous, repent ; or With the other fateiz. Penitence, 
do Penance. | 


5. 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs 


Mens Appetites, and prevailing Paſſions, run the _ Thirdly, 
ſame Fate. Let never ſo much Probability hang Fredominane 


on one ſide of a covetous Man's Reaſoning, Fons. 

and Money on the other, and it is eaſy to fore- 

ſee which will outweigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud-Walls, 
reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Batteries; and tho', perhaps, ſometimes the 
Force of a clear Argument may make ſome Impreſſion, yet 
they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that 
would captivate or diſturb them. Tell a Man, paſſionateiy 


in Love, that he is Jilted ; bring a ſcore of Witneſſes of tbe 


Falſhood of his Miſtreſs, 'tis ten to one but three kind Words 
of hers ſhall invalidate all * Teſtimonies, Quod i 
8 ; acile 
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ſuppoſe, what every one hath more than once experimented; 
and tho' Men cannot always openly gain-ſay, or reſiſt the 
Force of manifeſt Probabilities, that make againſt them, yet 
yield they not to the Argument; not but that it is the Na- 
ture of the Underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe with the more 
probable ſide, but yet a Man hath a Power to ſuſpend and 
reſtrain its Enquirics, and not permit a full and ſatisfactory 
Examination, as far as the Matter in Queſtion is capable, 
and will bear it to be made. Until that be done, there will 
wk io theſe mo Ways left of evading the moſt apparent Pro- 
tabilities, | GED FO 
§. 13. Firſt, That the Arguments being (as for 
the moſt part they are) brought in Words, there 
may be a Fallacy latent in them; and the Conſe- 
quences bejng, perhaps, many in Train, they 
may be ſome ot them incoherent. There be 
very few Diſcourſes are ſo ſhort, clear, and 
conſiſtent, to which moſt Men may not, with Satisfaction e- 
nongh to themſelves, raiſe this Doubt; and from whoſe 
Conviction they may not, without Reproach of Diſingenuity 
or Unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free with the old Reply, 
Non per ſuadel is, etiam fi perſuaſeris; tho 1 cannot anſwer, I will 


not yicld, | 

&. 14. Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may 
Secondly, be evaded, and the Aſſent with-held upon this 
Sup pos d Ar- Suggeſtion, That 7 know not yet all that may be 
guments for ſaid on the contrary fide, And therefore, tho I 
Le cor tra. be beaten, tis not neceſſary I ſhould yield, 
not knowing what Forces there are in Reſerve 
behind, This is a Refuge againſt Conviction, ſo open and ſo 
wide, that it is hard to determine, when a Man is quite out 

of the Verge of it. 105 
S8. 15, But yet there is ſome End of it, and 
5 bod bar Pro- 2 Man haying carefully enquir'd into all the 
25 ilities ; 4. Grounds of Probability and Unlikelineſs; done 
3 % his utmoſt to inform himſelf in all Particulars 
ee fairly, and caſt up the Sum total on both ſides, 


The Means 
of evading © 
Probabilities , 
Art, Supposr's 
Fallacy, 


may in moſt Caſes come to acknowledge, upon the whole 
Matter, on which ſide the Probability reſts ; wherein ſome 
Proofsin Matter of Reaſon, being Suppoſitions upon univerſal 
Experience, are ſo cogent and clear, and ſome Teſtimonies in 
Matter of Fact fo univerſal, that he cannot reſuſe his FR. 


facile credimus; what ſuits our Wiſhes, is forwardly believ/d, is, 1 
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& that, I think, we may conclude, that in Propoſitions, 
where tho' the Proofs in view are of moſt Moment, yet there 
are ſufficient Grounds to ſuſpect that there is either Fallacy 
in Words, or certain Proofs, as con{iderable, to be produc d 
on the contrary ſide, their Aſſent, Suſpenſe, or Diſſent, are 
often voluntary Actions: But where the Proofs are ſuch as 


make it highly probable, and there is not ſufficient Ground 


to ſuſpect, that there is either Fallacy of Words, (whicli 


ſober and ſerious Conſideration may diſcover) nor equally 
valid Proofs yet undiſcover'd latent on the other fide, (which 
alſo the Nature of the Thing, may, in ſome Caſes, make 
plain to a conſiderate Man) there, I think, a Man, who has 
weigh'd them, can ſcarce refuſe his Aſſent to the fide on which 
the greater Probability appears. Whether it be probable, that 
a promiſcuous Jumble of printing Letters ſhould often fall 
into a Method and Order, which ſhould ſtamp on Paper a 
coherent Diſcourſe ; or that a blind fortuitous Concourſe of 
Atoms, not guided by an underſtanding Agent, ſhould fre- 
quently conſtitute the Bodies of any Species of Animals: 
In theſe and the like Caſcs, I think no Body that conſiders 
them, can be one jot at a ſtand, which {ide to take, nor at 
all waver in his Aſſent. Lafly, when there can be no Sup- 


poſition, (the Thing in its own Nature indifferent, and 


wholly depending upon the Teſtimony of Witneſſes) that 
there is as fair Teſtimeny againſt, as for the Matter of Fact 
atteſted z which by Enquiry is to be learn'd, v. g. whether 
there was 1700 Years agone ſuch a Man at Rome as Fuliu, 
Ceſar : In all ſuch Caſes, I ſay, I think it is not in any ra- 
tional Man's Power to refuſe his Aſſent; but that it neceſſa- 
rily follows, and cloſes with ſuch Probabilities. In other leſs 
clear Caſes, I think it is in a Man's Power to ſuſpend his 
Aſſent; and, perhaps, content himſelf with the Proofs he has, 
if they favour the Opinion that ſuits with his Inclination or 
Intereſt, and ſo ſtop from farther Search. But that a Man 
ſhould afford his Aﬀent to that ſide, on which the leſs Pro- 
bability appears to him, ſeems to me utterly impracticable, 
and as impoſſible, as it is to believe the ſame Thing probable 
and 1mprobable at the ſame Time. 

5. 16. As Knowledge is no more arbitrary There it & 
than Perception; ſo, I think, Aſſent is no in our Power 
more in our Power than Knowledge. When to ſuſpend it. 
the Agreement of any two Ideas appears to our 
Minds, whether immediately, or by the Aſſiſtance of Ros? 

2 en, 
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ſon, Ican no more refuſe to pereeive, no more avoid know- 
ing it, than J can avoid feeins thoſe Objects which turn 
my Eyes to, and look on in Day-light : And what, upon 
fall Examination, I find the molt probable, 1 cannot deny 
my Aſſent to. But though we cannot hinder our Know- 
Jedge, where the Agreement is once perceiv d; nor our Af. 
ſent, where the Probability manifeſtly appears upon due 
Conſideration of all the Meaſures of it; yet we can hinder 
both Knowledge and Aſſent, by ſtopping our Engen, and not 
employing our Faculties in the Search of any Truth. If it 
were not ſo, Ignorance, Error, or Infidelity, could not in a- 
ny Caſe be a Fault. Thus in ſome Caſes we can prevent 
or ſuſpend our Aſſent: But can a Man, vers'd in modern or 
ancient Hiſtory, doubt whether there be ſuch a Place as Rome, 


or whether there was ſuch a Man as Julius Ceſar ? Indeed 


there are Millions of Truths, that a Man 1s not, or may not 
think himſelf concernd to know, as whether our King 
Richard the Third was Crook-back'd, or no; or whether 
Roger Bacon was a Mathematician, or a Magician. In theſe 
and ſuch like Caſes, where the Aſſent, one way or other, is 
of no Importance to the Intereſt of any one, no Action, no 
Concernment of his following or depending thereon, there 
tis not ſtrange that the Mind ſhould give it ſelf up to the 
common Opinion, or render it ſelf to the firſt Comer, Theſe 
and the like Opinions, are of fo little Weight and Moment, 
that, like Motes in the Sun, their Tendencies are very rare- 
ly taken Notice of. They are there as it were by Chance, 
and the Mind lets them float at Liberty. But where the 
Mind judges that the Propoſition has Concernment in it; 
where the Aſſent, or not Aſſenting is thought to draw Con- 
quences of Moment after it, and Good or Evil to depend on 
chuung or refuſing the right ſide, and the Min1 fers it ſelf 
ſeriouſly to enquire, and examine the Probability; there, I 
think, it is not in our Choice to take which ſide we plelle 
if manifeſt odds appear on either. The greater Probability, 
I think, in that Caſe, will determine the Aſſent; and a Man 
can no more avoid aſſenting, or taking it to be true, where 
he perceives the greater Probability, than he can avoid know- 
ing it to be true, where he. perceives the Agreement or Diſ- 
greement of any two Ideas. | 1 

If chis be fo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong 
Meaſures of Probability ; as the Foundation of Vice in wrong 


Meaſures of Good. 


5. 17. Fourthly, 


Wrong Aſſent, or Error. 337 
. 17. Hurthly, The fourth and laſt wor =» i 
Meaſure of Probability T ſhall take Notice of Fourthly, Au- 
and which keeps in Ignorance or Error more #hority. 


People than all the other together, 1s that 


which J have mention'd in the foregoing Chapter, I mean, 
the giving ap our Aſſent to the common rcceivd Oftnions, either 
of our Friends or Party, Neighbourhood or Country, How 
many Men have no other Ground for their Tenets, than the 
ſuppos'd Honeſty, or Learning, or Number of thoſe of the 
ſame Profeſſion ? As if honeſt or bookiſh Men could not ert; 
or Truth were to be eſtabhſh'd by the Vote of the Multitude : 
yet this, with moſt Men, ſerves the Turn. The Tenet has had 
the Atteſtation of reverend Antiquity ; it comes to me with 
the Paſſport of former Ages, and therefore I am ſecure in 
the Reception I give it; other Men have been, and are of the 
ſame Opinion, (for that is all is ſaid) and therefore it is rea- 
ſonable for me to embrace it. A Man may more juſtifiably 
throw up Croſs and Pile for his Opinions, than take them up 
by ſuch Meaſures. All Men are liable to Error, and mo 
Men are, in many Points, by Paſſion or Intereſt, under Temp- 
tation to it. If we could but ſee the ſecret Motives that 
influenc'd the Men of Name and Learning in the World, and 
the Leaders of Parties, we ſhould not alwa:s find, that it 
was the embracing of Truth for its own Sake, that made 
them eſpouſe the Do&rines they own'dand maintain'd; This 
at leaſt is certain, there is not an Opinion ſo abſur'd, which 
a Man may not receive upon this Ground. There is no Ex- 
ror to be nam'd, which has not had its Profeſſors; and a 
Man ſhall never want crooked Paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right Way, where-ever he Las the Footſteps 
of others to follow. 
5. 18. But notwithſtanding the great Noiſe 

is made in the World about Errors and Opini- An not in 
ons, I inuſt do Mankind that Right, as to ſay, /e many Errors 
There are not ſo many Men in Errors, and wreng © * imagin d. 
Opinions, as is commonly ſupposd. Not that I 
think they embrace the Truth; but indeed becauſe concerning 
thoſe Doctrines they keep ſuch a Str about, they have no 
Thought, no Opinion at all. For if any one ſhould a little 
catechize the greateſt Part of the Partizans of moſt of the 
Sects in the World, he would not find, concerning thoſe Mat- 


ters they are fo zealous for, that they have ary Opinions of 


their 
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their own, much leſs would he have Reaſon to think, that 
they took them upon the Examination of Arguments, and 
Appearance of Probability. They are reſolv'd to ſtick to a 
Party that Education or Intereſt has engag'd them in; and 
there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, ſhew their 
Courage and Warmth as their Leaders direct, without ever 
examining, or ſo much as knowing the Cauſe they contend 
for. If a Man's Life ſhews that he has no ſerious Regard 
for Religion; for what Reaſon ſhould we think, that he 
beats his Head about the Opinions of his Church, and trou- 
bles bimſelf to examine the Grounds of this or that Do- 
 Qrine? Tis enough for him to obey his Leaders, to have his 
Hand and his Tongue ready for the Support of the common 
Cauſe, and thereby approve himſelf to thoſe who can give 
him Credit, Preferment, or Protection in that Society. Thus 
Men become Profeſſors of, and Combatants for thoſe Opini- 
ons they were never convincd of, nor Proſely tes to; no, 
nor ever had ſo much as floating in their Heads; and though 
one cannot ſay there are fewer improbable or erroneous O- 
pinions in the World than there are, yet this is certain, there 
are fewer that actually aſſent to them, and miſtake them for 


Truths, than is imagin d. 


C HAF. . 
Of the Diviſion of the Sciences. 


| Three Sorte. of human Underſtanding, being ei- 


5. 1. ; LL that can fall within the Compaſs 
ther, Fir 


„The Nature of Things, as they are 


in themſelves, their Relations, and their Manner of Operati- 
on: Or, Secondly, That which Man himſelf” ought to do, as a 
ration and voluntary Agent, for the Attainment of any End, 
eſpecially Happineſs : Or, Thirdly, The Ways and Means 
whereby the Knowledge of both the one and the other of theſe 
are attaind and communicated : I think Science may be di- 


: . 2. Firſt, 


vided propetly into theſe three Sorts, 


= 4 4 Ru Þ fa. ot 


7c 


Diviſion of the Sciences. 3239 
5. 2. Firf, The Knowledge of Things, as us 

they are in their own proper Beings, their Con- _ Firft, Phy- 

fitutions, Properties, and Operations, where- fica. 

by I mean not only Matter and Body, but 


Spirits alſo, which have their proper Natures, Conſtitutions, 


and Operations, as well as Bodies. This, in a little more 
enlarg d Senſe of the Word, I call evo}, or natural Philoſo- 
phy. The End of this is bare ſpeculative Truth, and what- 
ſoever can afford the Mind of Man any ſuch, falls under this 
Branch, whether it be God himſelf, Angels. Spirits, Bodies, 
or any of their Affections, as Number, and Figure, &c. 
&. 3. Secondly, Te-x)14, The Skill of right 

applying our own Powers and Actions, for Secondly, 
the Attainment of Things good and uſeful. Practica. 
The moſt conſiderable under this Head, is E- . 
thicks, which is the ſeeking out thoſe Rules and Meaſures of 


human Actions, which lead to Happineſs, and the Means to 


practice them. The End of this is not bare Speculation, 
and the Knowledge of Truth ; but Right, and a Conduct 
ſuitable to it. 85 | 

§. 4. Thirdly, The third Branch may be call'd 
ony.e11y, or the Dettrine of Signs, the moſt uſu- Thirly TN 
al whereof being Words, it is aptly enough 6#/@7©n- 
term d alſo a»yiz3, Logick ; the Buſineſs where- 


of is to conſider the Nature of Signs the Mind makes Uſe 


of for the underſtanding of Things, or conveying its Know- 
ledge to others. For ſince the Things the Mind contem- 
plates are none of them, beſtles it ſelf, preſent to the Under- 
ſtanding, tis neceſſary that ſomething elſe, as a Sign cr Re- 
preſentation of the Thing 1t conſiders, ſhould be preſent ta 
it: And theſe are Ideas. And becauſe the Scene of Ideas that 


makes one Man's Thoughts,cannot be laid open to theimme- 
| diate View of another, nor laid up any where but in the 


Memory, a no very ſure Repolitory ; therefore, to commu- 
nicate our Thoughts to one another, as well as record them for 


our own Uſe, Signs of our Ideas are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe 
which Men have found molt convenient, and therefore gene- 


rally make Uſe of, are articulate Sounds. The Conſidera- 
tion then of Ideas and Words, as the great Inſtruments of 
Knowledge, makes no deſpicable Part cf their Contempla- 
tion, who would take a View of human Knowledge in the 
whole Extent of it. And perhaps if they were diſtinctly 
yeigh'd, and duly conſider d, they would afford us another 


Sort 
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Sort of Logick and Critick, than What we have been hitherto 
acquainted with. 
a 8. This Gene to me the firſt and moſt ge Lene: ne- 
This s the ral, as well as natural Diviſion 10 the Objec 
Hf Diviſon our Underſtanding. For a Man can 4. 
- of the Objefts his Thoughts about nothing, but either the 
of AER Contemplation of Things themſelves, for the 
Diſcovery of Trath ; or about the Things ! in 
bis own Power, which are his own Actions, for the Attain- 
8 t of his own Ends; or the Si Signs the Mind makes Uſe of, 
in the one and the other, and the right ordering of them 
— its clearer Information. All which three, viz. Things as 
they are in themſelves knowable 3 Ations as they depend on 
us, in order to Happineſs ; and the right Uſe of Signs in or- 
der to Knowledge, being toto Celo different, they ſeem d to 
me to be the three great Provinces of the inteilectual Weis, 
wholly RI and diſtinct one 28 another. 
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Sort of Logick and Critick, than what we have been hitherto 


acquainted with. | 
. 5. This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt gene- 
This # the ral, as well as natural Diviſion of the Objects of 
ff Diviſion our Underſtanding. For a Man can employ 
- of the Objects his Thoughts about nothing, but either the 
of Knowledge. Contemplation of Things themſelves, for the 
DTiſcovery of Truth; or about the Things in 
bis own Power, which are his own 4fions, for the Attain- 
ment of his own Ends ; or the Signs the Mind makes Ule of, 
both in the one and the other, and the right ordering of them 
for its clearer Information. All which three, viz. Things as 
they are in themſelves knowable; Actions as they depend on 
ns, 1n order to Happineſs ; and the right Uſe of Signs 1n or- 
der to Knowledge, being toto Cælo different, they ſeem'd to 
me tobe the three great Provinces of the intellectual World, 
Wholly ſeparate and diſtinct one from another. 
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e What 
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